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INTEODUCTOEY NOTE. 



TITANY years ago, a small collection of the Poems of 
the Rev. Thomas Whytehead was published and 
circulated ; but the volume has been long out of print. 
His family have, after repeated solicitation, thought it 
desirable to publish, in the form of a Memorial Volume, 
the best of his poetical writings, together with those 
Letters which have been preserved, and appear to afford 
general interest as throwing light upon the beauties of 
his character. 

In the present volume several hitherto unpublished 
Poems have been added, whilst, in the case of those pre- 
viously printed, many important omissions and errors have 
been corrected. The task of compilation and arrange- 
ment has devolved upon the representative of the late 
Rev. Thomas Whytehead's executor, whose aim has been, 
as far as possible, to allow the Letters to tell their own 
story, with merely sufficient comment to maintain the 
thread of the narrative of his brief life. 

T. B. W. 

York, June, 1877. 



PEEFACE. 



TN preparing to write a short preface to the 
"Memoir " and '^ Poems " of the dear friend 
of my undergraduate days, Thomas Whytehead, 
I find my thoughts turning first to a visit which 
I paid to him at Freshwater, when he was a 
Curate there, soon after leaving Cambridge, and 
shortly before his departure for New Zealand. 
I remember vividly some of the circumstances 
of that visit, and one especially. We were 
walking along a footpath overhanging the sea 
in that beautiful comer of the Isle of Wight; 
and before us was a labouring man, bowed down 
and twisted with age, and moving with diffi- 
culty, while we were all activity behind; and 
Whytehead said to me, with that mixture of 
seriousness and fun which was characteristic of 
him, " Such shall we be." I little thought that 
very soon after that day my friend would be 
laid to rest in his grave at the antipodes, and 
that my own life would be prolonged to a time 
when I distinctly see old age very near at hand. 
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This was in the year 1840. From this point 
ray memory carries me back to the autumn of 
the previous year, when I was intimately associ- 
ated with him during his only tour on the Conti- 
nent. We travelled by different routes to Lucerne, 
and we returned home by diflterent routes again. 
But it had been agreed that we should spend a 
short time in Switzerland together. This brought 
me in contact with some of the incidents in con- 
nection with which certain of his published poems 
were written. The lines on Goldau were com- 
posed on this journey ; and I imagine it was at 
this time that I became aware of the circumstances 
imder which the name " Elizabeth " on the ruins 
of Heidelberg Castle suggested lines which are 
eminently pathetic and beautiful. An early 
sorrow threw over his generally bright and 
joyous spirit a slight shade of melancholy, which 
was hardly perceptible except to intimate friends. 
The influence of this pensive recollection, added 
to subsequent aspirations after a life of simple 
and elevated devotion, makes it unlikely, as it 
seems to me, that, if he had lived to middle life, 
he would ever have married. 

Another reminiscence of an excursion in com- 
pany with Thomas Whytehead, two years pre- 
viously, will easily be pardemed. In the Long 
Viacation of 1837, after we had taken our B.A. 
degree, he and I were at Ambleside with pupils. 
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Two other Cambridge contemporaries were there 
at the same time, and occupied in the same way — 
G. E. L. Cotton, who was afterwards Bishop of 
Calcutta, and W. E. Conybeare, with whom I was 
afterwards closely associated in both practical and 
literary work — and also one Oxford contem- 
porary, F. W. Faber, with whom a friendship, 
made intimate by poetical tastes in common, began 
at this time. It was agreed between Whytehead 
and myself, during those weeks, that we should 
walk together down the banks of the Duddon, 
taking the series of Wordsworth's sonnets on 
that river as our companion and guide. This 
we did, following the usual route from Amble- 
side over Hardknot and Wrynose; and then, 
step by step, through the scenes illustrated by 
the Poet of the Lakes. Looking down at one 
place into the valley below, we saw a stout man, 
dressed in black, carrying a load of brackens on his 
back; and Whytehead said to me, ^'Depend upon 
it, Howson, that's the parson." This seemed 
to me improbable. But the guess was quite cor- 
rect. When we entered the village, the parson 
had laid down his load, and, in his shirt-sleeves, 
was seated on a stone step near the little village 
church, where we entered into conversation with 
him, and so passed on. Such incidents are in 
themselves very trivial; but they have a great 
value now, because they give freshness to a 
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memory which it is desirable to cherish with the 
utmost care. 

Once again, going back to a period still earlier, 
I recall a visit paid to Whytehead at York, when 
I made acquaintance with the pious and happy 
household which gives a colour so peaceful and 
encouraging to various parts of the Memoir. To 
me this first visit to York — since made very 
fSEimiliar by meetings of Convocation and in other 
ways — was full of interest; and we went together 
at the same time to other places in Yorkshire. 
On one of these days F. W. Paley, Whytehead, 
and I — then Cambridge undergraduates of the 
same year — ^walked from Easingwold to York, 
capping Latin verses as we went ; and I think I 
remember that the first nearly always quoted Ovid, 
the second Virgil, and the third Horace. With 
Whytehead I visited also Eipon Cathedral and the 
fine churches of Beverley. The interest of that 
time is well marked in my recollection ; for just 
then the infiuence of Eickman's " Gothic Architec- 
ture," which had been published a few years pre- 
viously, was strongly felt, and the study of that 
subject, which afterwards grew with some into a 
passion, was beginning among Cambridge men. 
I may add, as another circumstance which makes 
the remembrance of that journey vivid, that the 
comet of 1836 was conspicuous in the starry sky 
as we travelled from York to Beverley. 
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These incidents belong to the time of Thomas 
Whytehead's undergraduate days, which was the 
time of my closest association with him ; and I 
may, without impropriety, join a few words to 
what the Memoir contains, in description of 
what he was then. We had become intimate 
friends before .the end of our second year : we 
spent our second Long Vacation together in 
Cambridge, and it was by Ms recommendation— 
as well as to my own great satisfaction and benefit 
— ^that I became one of the pupils of G. J. Ken- 
nedy, whose name is stiU remembered with warm 
regard by all of them who survive. It was 
Whytehead's anxious wish that he and I should 
read with the same tutor. 

To describe in words personal appearance is 
very diflBcult, though it may be impressed with 
great precision upon the memory. My friend 
was of a slender form, of about the middle 
height. There was an olive tinge in his com- 
plexion: his hair was black; and I can most 
distinctly call to mind, as if they were now 
before me, his finely-formed hands and his finely- 
rounded brow. No one, upon seeing him, would 
have been surprised to be told that he was a 
poet. In health he was not robust ; and he was 
sometimes seriously hindered in his reading, as 
is stated in the Memoir, by a tendency to inflam- 
mation of the eyes. In dress he was always 
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scrupulously neat ; and few young students were 
more attractive in appearance than he, when, 
with a somewhat swinging gait, among the trees 
at the backs of the Colleges, he began his after- 
noon walk, in the companionship of one of his 
many friends. 

In temperament he was cheerful, sociable, 
and natural, and quite removed from all eccen- 
tricity. Though imaginative, he was never 
moody. It is noted in the following pages that 
he had so great a tendency to high spirits, that 
he often reproached himself for levity : and this 
is generally true. This was the happy rule 
of his life : but it was not a rule without excep- 
tions. I remember very well his once saying to 
me, in allusion to the General Thanksgiving, 
that, if we have serious doubts of our acceptance 
among those who are saved, it is impossible to 
thank God for our creation. He had his seasons 
of religious despondency and conflict. So much 
the greater comfort is supplied to ourselves, 
when we find how calm was his preparation, 
and how unclouded his trust, at the end of his 
life. 

His mental characteristics were marked, per- 
haps, rather by elegance than by force. He 
had, however, to a remarkable degree, that power 
which springs from a pure heart and a heavenly 
mind. As in Australia and New Zealand after- 
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wards, so in Cambridge, he easily won his way 
to the confidence of all with whom he was asso- 
ciated; and his personal influence, though most 
gently exercised, was yery great. 

As to his intellectual tastes, at the time to 
which I am referring, I think I ought to make 
special mention of his love of English literature. 
I remember this as a distinct benefit of his com- 
panionship. It is possible that now the studies 
of undergraduates at Cambridge are made too 
diffusive and miscellaneous : but at the time of 
which I am writing those who aimed at a high 
place in the Classical Tripos were too apt to restrict 
themselves to the line of mere verbal scholarship. 
This was not at all the case with Thomas Whyte- 
head. To say nothing of his twice winning the 
Chancellor's Medal for English Verse, his gain- 
ing the Hulsean Prize for an English Theo- 
logical Essay while only a student in his second 
year was* a circumstance very unusual in one 
who was known to be closely occupied in Clas- 
sical reading. 

It seems proper to add a word here regarding 
the poems in this volume. The reader will not 
forget that the earliest, which are printed on 
these pages, belong to the period of boyhood. 
They give great promise of what the writer was 
likely to become : and the promise was amply 
fulfilled before he died. Tastes will differ as to 
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the preference which is to be given to some of 
Thomas Whytehead's poems above others. But 
attention may be especially directed to the 
stanzas marked XVII., to the sonnet marked 
XX., to the lines on Littlemore, to the second 
sonnet on Yenice, and to the concluding poem, 
which was written on the voyage to New Zea- 
land, and which has not been published before. 
Above all must be mentioned the Hymns on 
the Week of Creation, which were never fully 
finished. The " Fourth Day " and the " Seventh 
Day" are eminently beautiful: and, perhaps, 
few poems in the language are finer than the 
" Second Day," one stanza of which is very closely 
connected in my memory with a conyersation at 
Cambridge : 

" I gaze aloof 

On the tissued roof 
WTiere Time and Space are the warp and the woof 

Which the King of Elings 

As a curtain flings 
O'er the dreadfulness of eternal things." 

The poems by his brother will be deemed a fit 
appendix to the volume, on account both of the 
affection that united them and their community 
of poetic power. 

A reference must now be made to the forma- 
tion of his religious opinions ; though the words 
used on that subject need be only very few. 
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Brought up in those principles which are termed 
Evangelical, and deeply imbued with them in 
their best form, he felt that strong wave of re- 
ligious feeling and opinion, represented by the 
" Tracts for the Times," which about this period 
produced serious results in both Universities. I am 
here again speaking of the time which intervened 
between Whytehead's B.A. and M.A. degrees — 
a time which, with all thoughtful men, is very 
powerful in its action on the years that succeed. 
He now made some new friendships which exerted 
a considerable influence over him. A love of 
Church History, a reverence for the Fathers of 
the early centuries, and for the Anglican divines 
of the seventeenth century, became powerful 
sentiments with him to a degree not known be- 
fore. There was, however, in him this great 
safeguard against all extravagance and exclusive- 
ness, that he never lost his supreme love of the 
Holy Scriptures, or his habit of constant Biblical 
study. As to any disloyalty towards the Church 
of England, there was never in him a trace of 
such a feeling. The havoc, indeed, had not then 
begun, which became soon afterwards so deplor- 
able. I remember one day, in the very year 
when Whytehead went to New Zealand, that 
Faber said to me, in the streets of Edinburgh, on 
my asking him whether certain recent utterances, 
if followed to their consequences, did not logically 
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lead to the Clmrch of Rome, that this was the 
one thing most impossible to himself and his 
friends. The inevitable change, however, soon 
became conspicuous, though not till after Whyte- 
head's death. He did indeed live to learn of 
one defection : and it caused him to manifest, not 
only deep regret, but much displeasure. As to 
that other wave of opinion and feeling — the ten- 
dency to Free Thought — ^partly contemporaneous 
with the other, and partly following it and 
caused by reaction — this does not seem to have 
touched him at all. The Memoir contains abun- 
dant pro6f of his wide and independent reading; as, 
for instance, in the reference to the writings of 
Archbishop Whately : but there is no evidence that 
he ever suffered from theoretical religious doubt. 
If now some of the permanent lessons of his 
biography are to be briefly stated, I am, in the 
first place, disposed to lay stress on that love and 
reverence for the Bible which has been men- 
tioned above, and which never deserted him, in 
life or in death. His beautiful and edifying 
career was a testimony to the direct power of the 
Scriptures. Great as was his interest in general 
and sacred literature, every other book became 
to him comparatively valueless at the last. It is 
surely incumbent on us, in this case, as in many 
others, to fix our attention on this sacred link 
among devout souls, who may seem to be sepa- 
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rated from one another through connection with 
different schools of thought. 

Another feature of his life, to which great 
weight shoidd be attached, for the sake of the 
example which it furnishes, was his combination 
of earnest and deep religious feeling with close and 
careftd attention to University studies. There is 
a great danger, on the one hand, lest secular 
reading and the pursuit of University honours 
should deaden the warmth of religious zeal — and, 
on the other hand, lest spiritual devotion, in the 
near presence, so to speak, of the other world, 
should cause the appointed business of a college 
career to appear too trivial for absorbed atten- 
tion. But Thomas Whytehead was able to com- 
bine the two. Though thoroughly unworldly, he 
was a most constant student. All parts of his 
mental activity were kept together in due order 
by 'a sense of the duty arising out of the position 
in which he was placed at the time. Herein he is 
a useful example to undergraduates: and it is 
interesting to observe that, in this respect, he 
was the same man at Cambridge as afterwards in 
New Zealand, though then the circumstances of 
his health were sadly changed. On arriving from 
Australia with the marks of consumption upon 
him, he said to Bishop Selwyn — "Bishop, I can 
never preach again, but I think I can teach the 
young men at the Waimate." 

b 
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Another point which such a life forcibly illus- 
trates is the blessing that results from early 
Christian training. The subject of this Memoir 
was sent forth from a thoroughly religious home; 
and the benediction of this advantage never left 
him. In the extracts given from his letters in 
the following pages, the reader wiU not faU to 
observe his constant recurrence to domestic ex- 
perience, the never-ceasing flow of his gratitude 
to his mother, the free expression of his religious 
feeling to his brothers and sisters. It was said 
at the founding of Christianity, that the blessing 
of the Gospel is for ourselves " and for our chil- 
dren," and that truths are therein made known, 
whereby the believer shall be saved "and his 
house." The present biography does much to 
exemplify this happy assurance. 

Once more, it exemplifies the faithftdness of 
the promise made to youthful piety. A peculiar 
favour rests upon early seeking after God, and 
there is, so to speak, a peculiar freshness in the 
piety of a life which follows such a beginning. It 
may humbly be hoped that, through God's grace, 
some youthful readers of these poems and this 
biography may be led without delay to follow 
Thomas Whytehead's steps in giving their early 
days, unreservedly, to the service of Christ. 

It must be added that such lives are often 
short ; and, when this is the case, a regretful 
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melancholy is unavoidable, with a sense of dis- 
appointment that a larger space has not been 
granted for the exercise of holy influence in a 
world which sadly needs it. I hope I shall be 
pardoned for writing on this subject as it is 
natural for me to write. There was a romance 
in my friendship with Thomas Whytehead which 
belongs to no other experience in my life. There 
have been to me few sadder moments than that 
in which I received the affectionate letter an- 
nouncing his resolution to go to New Zealand : 
and few things have been more tenderly touching 
to me than the visit which I paid yesterday, 
while finishing this preface, to the Library of 
St. John's College, Cambridge, where I have once 
more seen Whytehead's familiar books.* 

Such feelings, however, are not to be indulged, 
except under careful restraint. We are not the 
judges of the amount of service to God's kingdom 
which is rendered in any particidar instance. We 

* These classical and theological volumes were a legacy to his col- 
lege, and they are carefully kept in a place by themselves. Some of 
these books had been gifts from friends. In one of them is a sonnet 
by the donor, in response to that which is marked XXII. in the poems. 
In a volume which I gave to him (Wolfe's ''Eemains'*) I find the 
line from iGschylus, in which Orestes says to Pylades — 

In one of the most valued of my own books, which he gave to me 

about the same time ('* The Life of Henry Martyn "), are the words 

from Catullus — 

HH^6avvov tui sodalis. 
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do not yet see the end of the Divine plan ; nor 
are any of ns able to estimate the good that may 
be done to the world in the course of a very 
short career. Impulses which are only momen- 
tary may commimicate life and power to exertions 
made in unexpected quarters ; and great spiritual 
results may follow. The habit of laying stress 
on large intervals of time is a part of the infirmity 
of our nature. With God "a thousand years 
are as one day and one day as a thousand years.'' 
The words used by St. Paul concerning David 
may with singular fitness be adopted in regard to 
the instance before us : '' Having served his own 
generation by the will of God, he fell on sleep." 

J. S. S. 

London^ Nov. 9, 1877. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ABOUT halfway between the old posting and market 
towns of Thirsk and Easingwold, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, lies the quiet village of Thor- 
manby, quieter even now than when, sixty years ago, 
the guard's horn woke the echoes of the shady lanes, 
and the London coach pulled up to change horses at the 
foot of the rising ground on which the hamlet is placed. 
The plain unpretentious old church is out of sight of 
the village, in a retired lane, but from its God's-acre 
there is to be obtained a lovely view, across the inter- 
vening vale of Mowbray, of the Hambleton Hills, the 
northern boundary of the great vale of York. On the 
summit of the hill stands Thormanby Parsonage, over- 
looking the village ; and here, on the 30th November, 
1815, was bom Thomas Whytehead, the subject of 
this memorial volume. 

He was the fourth son and eighth and youngest sur- 
viving child of the Rev. Henry Robert Whytehead, 
B.A. (Jesus CoU., Camb.), Curate of Thormanby and 
Rector of Goxhill, Yorkshire, whose wife, Hannah 
Diana, was the daughter of the Rev. Thomas Bowman, 
M.A., Vicar of Hessle, Rector of Crayke, Yorkshire, 
and Prebendary of Durham. His grandfather was the 
Rev. William Whytehead, B.A. (Sidney Sussex Coll., 
Camb.), Vicar of Atwick and Mappleton, whose wife^ 
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Rachel, was the daughter of Henry Yates, Esq., of 
Easingwold, Yorkshire. The curate of Thormanby re- 
sided in that village from the time of his marriage in 
1803 to that of his death on the 20th August, 1818, 
three years after the birth of his youngest son, and one 
year after the birth of his youngest daughter, who died 
in her infancy ; and his remains, as well as those of his 
wife* and infant daughter, are interred in Thormanby 
Churchyard. 

The death of her husband occasioned the removal of 
the widow to the City of York, where she resided 
until her decease in November, 1844; the education 
of the younger children being conducted, under the 
supervision of their mother, by a valued instructress, 
to whose faithfulness and tried wisdom no small 
amount of the success of Thomas Whytehead in after 
life must be attributed. Nor can we doubt that, 
living as he did under the very shadow of the grand 
old cathedral church of York during some of his most 
impressionable years, he early acquired much of that 
love of the beautiful and the picturesque, both in 
nature and art, which subsequently distinguished his 
writings, and gave poetic form to his thoughts. The 
child also of religious parents, and the grandson of 
one deeply venerated for his holy life and conversation, 

* On her tomb at Thormanby are inscribed the following lines : — 

j^ " She stayed upon her God, her husband gone, 

And in the widow all the mother shone, 
A pattern of each varied grace combined 
The feeling heart and ever active mind ; 
Ye whom she trained in virtue's pleasant ways. 
Her loved and loving children, speak her praise ; 
Two, resting with her, wait the other seven, 
To meet, one happy family, in heaven." 
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it is not surprising that, surronnded by such in- 
flaences, lie should haye exhibited in the outset of life 
a love of holiness for its own sake, which remained 
with him during his whole earthly career. Both his 
father and grandfather were men of deep piety, as 
weU as theological students of great attainments. His 
grandfeither was a laborious student of Scripture, and, 
as a proof of his yast Biblical research, it will be 
sufficient to mention that he compiled two complete 
and distinct commentaries on the Scriptures, still in 
existence in the author's manuscript, evincing mar- 
yellous perspicuity of thought and great wealth of 
religious knowledge. The memory of the curate of 
Thormanby is to this day cherished in the hearts of 
the few suryiying members of his flock as that of an 
earnest and faithful pastor, whose heart was eyer 
open to the woes of others, and whose head and 
hand were aUke prompt to assist the perplexed and 
the needy. 

To his mother Thomas Whytehead doubtless owed, 
through God, that early religious training, without 
which his naturally aesthetic mind might haye been 
turned into channels of error, but which resulted, in 
his case, in that high conscientious sense of duty which 
distinguished his eyery thought, word, and work, and 
whence there grew the spirituality of mind that is 
foimd breathing through his letters and poems. 

It is a circiunstance much to be regretted that no 
portrait of the subject of our memoir is known to be in 
existence, and we are therefore dependent upon the 
memory of his suryiying friends for any idea of his 
personal appearance. He is described as a child of yery 
engaging appearance and manners, and of slight frame, 
his eyes dark, his complexion pale, and his whole 
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appearance that of one possessing great imaginative 
power, with a lofty tone of thought and genius. Still 
there was no shade of melancholy about him. He was 
of a bright, gentle, cheerful, loving disposition, had a 
keen wit and a delightful enjoyment of the ludicrous, 
was full of sympathy for others, and ever ready to give 
his confidence where he found a kindred spirit. In 
early childhood his intelligence was of a remarkable 
kind, and at the age of four years he was able to read 
aloud the historical writings of the Old Testament with 
great accuracy. His studies were indeed his delight, 
and no pastime excited in his nature half so much 
enthusiasm as the perusal of the works of English 
classical authors; and as a child of tender years it is 
related of him that, when visiting at the residence of 
his uncle, the Rev. Thomas Bowman, at Flaxton, near 
York, it was his delight to retreat into the barn, and 
there, seated on the straw, to read with one of his 
sisters Scott's " Lady of the Lake." 

Before he had completed his ninth year Thomas 
W^hytehead was sent to the Grammar School at Bever- 
ley, Yorkshire, an institution which in those days 
enjoyed considerable fame, presided over as it was by 
the Rev. G. P. Richards (King's College, Cambridge), 
in his year Captain of Eton. One of his brothers was 
in the same dormitory with him at Beverley, and 
amongst his schoolfellows were several lads who subse- 
quently made their mark in the world of letters. Mr. 
Richards, the head-master, was much impressed with 
the extent of the attainments and the genius displayed 
by his young pupil, and at once singled him out as one 
whose future career was to be carefully watched, and he 
judiciously encouraged his young aspirations, heartily 
lending the assistance so needful at that stage. Even 
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at this period of his life he began to suffer from delicate 
health, a drawback from which, thenceforth, he was 
never free. This, accompanied by weak eyesight, was 
keenly felt by him, and to it constant allusion is made 
in his letters ; but the affliction imdoubtedly resulted, 
by Divine grace, in still greater strivings after a higher 
spiritual life, in the attainment of which his writings 
reveal how largely he succeeded. His poetic talent 
was early displayed, and whilst still at Beverley, in 
the spring of 1830, were composed the lines entitled 
" Hosanna ! to the Son of David." 

On February 1st, 1828, he writes to his mother : — 

" Mr. Richards had me to breakfast with him yesterday, 
and told me to work very hard this half-year, as it was his 
last, and he had sent his resignation in last Saturday. I am 
doing parts of Homer*s Odyssey, and am reading Horace. I 
begged a half-holiday for the boys on Wednesday, for the 
accession of King George to his throne, and of us to the 
Higher School, and was successful.** 

The following summer Mr. Hichards left the school, 
and was succeeded by the Rev. Z. S. Warren ; and in 
October of 1828 (he being then thirteen years of age) 
Thomas Whytehead writes from Beverley to his brother 
W— ^:— 

<* I am glad to tell you that this afternoon I have shown 
up the best Latin epigram in the Highest School. The reason 
I do epigrams with the seniors is, Mr. Warren asked our < Part * 
if we thought we could, and all objected but Bobertson* 
and myself; so we do them." 

* F. W. Robertson,- afterwards of Brighton. A letter from hint 
dated '* Carlton Eookery, Saxmimdham, Jan. 3, 1836," and addressed 
to T. Whytehead, at Ipswich, gives a detailed account of the seven 
years which had elapsed since the two schoolfellows wrote Latin 
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The epigram alluded to was an excellent specimen of 
composition for a lad of thirteen, and gave some antici- 
pation of the success which he afterwards achieved at 
Cambridge, where he won the Browne medal for 
epigrams. 

In that same month of October he writes to his brother 
fiobeft a letter of a character at once striking and sig- 
nificant, as penned by a lad of his years. After some 
preliminary matter, he says :— 

** Please write soon, and give me some advice concerning 

what I am going to tell you. R and B say their 

prayers ; but then they and all the other boys talk so badly 
on Sundays, and every day use the Bible in common talk, 
ai^d sometimes read chapters, and then laugh at them. Do not 
think I say this for pride ; but I want to know what I ought 
to do. They are always trying to make me join them, and 
laugh at me, but I do not care for that ; but then I have no 
one to talk to, and to make a friend of, nearer than Hull. 
But now I will tell you of myself. I keep making resolu-^ 
tions which last, perhaps, for a week or two ; then, perhaps, 
I begin to grow light ; and levity, I find, is my most besetting 
sin. I really wish, and try all in my power, to serve God, 
but I do not love Him enough ; my motives are only sordid, 
and I pray for love, but I fear I do not pray aright. Please 
write soon, like a brother. I tell you all my griefs, and hope 
you will forgive my weaknesses. I sometimes fear that God 

epigrams together, with thoaghtful reflections on their past experiences, 
and congratulating his friend on his University honours. He gives a 
sketch of his own life at Tours, Southampton, and Edinhurgh, men- 
tions the death of a sister, his study of the law, the death of another 
sister whose happy departure he descrihes, his relinquishing law studies, 
and daily expectation of entering the army and going to India. He 
then alludes to the career of several of their old schoolfellows, and 
concludes with a pressing invitation to T. W. to visit him at Sax-* 
^Lundham* 
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-will not pardon me ; but, oh I levity is the worst. It is this 
sort of levity : if I have been thinking or praying, "when I 
come near the boys I so soon forget what I have been doing ; 
and though I do not talk, yet I think, and am on the point 
of often speaking, bad. I wish to be more sober and serious. 
Oh, pray for me ! And I am not thankful. Pray give me 
your advice. I really wish to be holy, as I have had a small 
taste of heavenly comfort. But that is all my motive, and 
I know I never can be good without love, but I cannot get 
it. Oh, pardon me I Remember, I am a poor silly boy. 
Tell me what to do to make me more guarded against sin. 
I am so often falling. Oh, tell me, what must I do to be 
saved? I write this in earnest. I tell you my case. Write 
soon. I want advice ; and, by God*s grace, I will follow it. 
But here I must end, with my best prayers and wishes (but 
I am very selfish), your unworthy brother, T. W. 

" N.B. — I am so proud, but believe me, Robert, I say this 
— ^by God*s grace — to gain instruction, as I am sure I have 
nothing to be proud of. Pray believe me. I wish to be 
good. Write soon. Tell me of my errors, and tell me how 
to mend them. But, oh ! pray that I may not lean on my 
own weak strength." 

At the close of the year 1830 Thomas Whytehead 
was removed from Beverley, he being then in his 
fifteenth year, and entered upon a course of preparatory 
reading at Cambridge under the guidance and direction 
of his brother Robert,* then an undergraduate of St. 
John's College. To his brother's kindly help and judi- 
cious advice, as well as his high classical and mathe- 
matical attainments, the pupil ever attributed much of 

• Robert Whytehead was bom on the 29th of March, 1808, jand re- 
ceived his early education at Beverley Grammar School. He graduated 
in 1831 and was ninth Wrangler of his year, and ranked sixth in the 
second class of the Classical Tripos. He was ordained to the curacy of 
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his college success, nor have his family failed to recog- 
nise in the exertions of the elder brother one powerful 
fountain, contributing to those streams whence issued 
that remarkable University course which, to use the 
words of one of Thomas Whytehead's own poems, — 

" Like an unchecked torrent, deep and strong, 
Poured forth in one triumphant tide.'* ♦ 



Swineshead, Lincohishiro in 1832, and subsequently held the incum- 
bency of St. Peter's, Ipswich, which he resigned in 1837 with the 
intention of proceeding as a missionary to South Africa, under the 
auspices of the Church Missionary Society. His health, however, so 
completely broke down that he was compelled to lay aside all work, 
and for some years resided at Elvington Hall, Yorkshire, where his 
aunt, Miss Anna Rebecca Bowman, had lived for a number of years 
previously. Recruited in some measure by rest and retirement, he 
was presented in 1854 with the Rectory of All Saints, North Street, 
York, in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, where he laboured imtil the 
day of his death, which took place on the 26th of December, 1863. 
He married, in 1832, Harriot Paterson, daughter of the Rev. Wm. 
Fraser, Minister of Kilchrenan, Argyllshire, who died at York in 
1864. In 1858 he married Henrietta Maria, daughter of the late Sir 
Chas. Dodsworth, Bart., who survives him. He was a man of rare 
gifts and a preacher of great power, Evangelical in doctrine and fer- 
vent in piety. A deep thinker and a clear writer, he was of great 
service to the Church of England in his publications, some of which, 
notably "The Warrant of Faith" and "The Key to the Prayer 
Book," are justly regarded as standard works. His connection with 
his brother Thomas through the whole of his life in England was of 
so intimate a character that it has been thought desirable to publish, 
in the form of an Appendix to this volimie, a selection from the 
poetical writings of Robert Whytehead, in order to more clearly 
display the kind of nature which had much to do with the moulding 
of the character of the younger brother. 
* " Commemoration Ode." 



CHAPTER II. 

THE next two years and a half of Thomas Whyte- 
head's life were chiefly spent under the guidance and 
in the society of his brother Robert ; and as his pupil 
he resided successively at Cambridge, Inveraray, and 
Swineshead. From these places we have many letters 
containing graphic accounts of scenery, climate, and 
people, and full of lively badinage and innocent fun, 
but through every page there sparkles the same fire 
of deep religious fervour, and ever and anon it bursts 
out into a flame of ardour, as for the moment he forgets 
all but his deep love for his Master, and his earnest 
longing to draw into the holy circle the hearts of those 
most dear to him. Even in his own "levity," as he 
terms it, he finds cause for lamentation, although to 
the reader of his letters it is the irrepressible cheerful- 
ness, ever shining in every line, which betrays the 
genuine Christianity of the youthful writer. To him 
religion was no gloomy nightmare, brooding with 
darkly shading wings over every scene of his existence, 
and impelling to asceticism or moroseness. His was 
none of the sanctity which would bury itself in the 
cloister, or, under a showy garb of symbolism, conceal 
the unreality of its basis. A simple faith, a childlike 
coiifidence, and an apostolic zeal — these were the 
guiding principles of his life, and their motive in- 
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fluences are to be detected in all his writings through-* 
out his brief life ; and although slightly altered in 
external feature and embellished by culture and ad- 
vance of years, still they are there, the ever present 
monitors, guarding and guiding his every thought and 
action. 

To one of his sisters he writes on March 8th, 1831, 
from Cambridge, where he was living in lodgings for 
the advantages of his brother's tuition, and describes 
his plans for study and general mode of life : — 

<< We rise as soon as possible, generally about half-past 6, 
take a short walk, meet at half-past 7 ; Robert looks over 
my exercise; prayers; 8, breakfast; 9 — 12, Greek and 
Euclid ; 12 — 2, walk ; 2, dinner and recreation ; 8 — 6, 
Latin and Algebra; 6, tea (sometimes 7) ; 7 — 9, doing my 
exercise and preparing lessons for next day ; 9 — 10, private 
reading ; 10, prayers : chat till half-past 10 : then bed. 
When we can spare balf-an-hour in the afternoon, we some- 
times get a walk ; but we have only been able to do it once 
yet. I am quite delighted with the place. From 12 to 2 
we generally explore some fresh walk, or take a turn in the 
College grounds. My bedroom commands a splendid view 
of the Southern Eoad, towards the Cambridge Hills. The 
street is quite a new one, in the suburbs, and in a very airy 
and eligible situation — Fitzwilliam Street. The goodman*s 
name is Ansell. They are very civil people, and come in 
to family prayers every evening. The nightingales are just 
beginning to sing. I heard one this morning, very early. 
I heard Mr. Simeon last Sunday, and was very much 
delighted with him; but he is so old that now his voice fails 
him very much.'* 

It was in August of the same year that he accom- 
panied his brother to Inveraray, and his letters from 
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that charming spot are full of enthusiastic praise of the 
people, the climate, the scenery, and the objects of 
natural beauty which surrounded him. He finds in- 
terest in everything, the pursuits and manners of the 
inhabitants, the " braw sonsie Highland wench '' who 
waits upon them barefooted, the conchology and en- 
tomology of the neighbourhood, fishing and bathing ; 

and he thus concludes a letter to his brother W ► 

in which he has touched upon all these matters : — 

'* In the midst of so many comforts and enjoyments as 
we have, we ought to look and see how we live up to our 
privileges and mercies ; for we must not allow ourselves to 
be too fond of any pursuit which has not a tendency to 
raise our affections upwards. Oh ! it often alarms me when 
I consider what a large portion of time I give to pleasure 
and studies, while an hour or two suffices for reading the 
Bible and prayer. Yet if we pursued all our studies and 
daily duties in a prayerful spirit, seeking to please and 
honour God in them, by diligence and a heavenly conversa-* 
tion, we might be advancing very fast on the Christian 
course. Are we advancing in love and holiness ? If not, 
We must be falling back. Oh ! let us seek after more 
heavenly-mindedness and spirituality, and, relying on the 
merits of Christ, rejecting all merits of our own, seek to 
please our gracious Father. We meet to pray for you all 
every Thursday evening. Will you remember us then, or 
at any other time ? Only do not forget us.'* 

On his brother Eobert taking a curacy at Swines- 
head, in Lincolnshire, imder the Rev. Wm. Bolland, 
Thomas Whytehead went to reside with him in that 
village, and there continued his course of reading. It 
was here that he gained some experience in parish 
work, as much of his leisure time was occupied in 
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visiting amongst the poor, and affording all the lay 
assistance in his power to the cause of his heavenly 
Master. This work he found very congenial, and his 
spiritual growth seems at this time to have been very 
rapid. Still he loses none of his natural high spirits 
and sense of humour, and, save that he finds some 
occ£isional difficulty in restraining them within due 
bounds, it is manifest that his Christianity is of a kind 
that adds to, rather than detracts from, his perfect 
enjoyment of the gifts of God. In 1832 he thus con- 
cludes a letter to his brother W : — 

** I fear my note will appear to you more giddy than it 
was intended, but you must clear off the scum, and you'll 
find it's no mock dish, but the meat lies at the bottom. 
Levity is one of my failings, so please bear with it, if it 
disclose itself in my note : and, to be grave, dear W., while 
we joke one another, or make plans for one another, let us 
not forget to pray for one another, for we are always in 
danger of growing cold, careless, and earthly, and losing our 
first love. I am going to begin to r^ad my Bible on the 
plan contained in the ^ Companion to the Bible,' published 
by the Tract Society. I fear I have hitherto neglected to 
drink at this living Fountain as I ought, and to this I ascribe 
partly my want of warm love and elevated devoted affections 
to Jesus Christ." 

To his sister A he writes under date May 6th, 

1833 :— 

**I rode Robert's new pony to Boston on Saturday, and 
like it very much. I went to meet Mr. Owen at the coach, 
the gentleman who came from Cambridge, to take Robert's 
duty. He is a very delightful man, and his preaching 
uncommonly striking. I drove him in Mr. Calthrop's car- 
riage to Frampton in the morning. He took for his t6xt. 
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* Prepare to meet thy God.* Speaking of the awful incon- 
sistency of those who, after having taken their children as 
hahes to the font, and sworn in their name that they shall 
renounce the pomps and vanities of this wicked world, then 
in a few years are the first to take them by the hand and 
lead them into the very midst of these vanities, where they 
are for the most part whirled along in the tide to the very 
gulf of destruction ; he said, * I would ask you what you 
will feel in that day when God shall ask each of you 
parents — Where are your children ? And you will look 
around in vain among the blessed spirits at the right hand, 
and at last catch a horrid glance at the place whither your 
crime has hurried them.* We have in that church many 
families who move in the highest ranks, the first in the ball- 
room, and on the race-course. I saw some in tears. Many 
a crime, he said, deemed innocent on earth, is registered in 
heaven. In the afternoon, at Swineshead, he took Judges 
viii. 4 — * Faint yet pursuing.* The church was very full, 

about 1,000 people. We ought to pray, indeed, that , 

so long without, may at last receive a pious pastor. What 
a blessing it is, may be gathered from this, that our village 
before Mr. BoUand came here, had, for I may say a century 
or more, gone by the name of * Wicked Swineshead * : since 
his ministry began to take root, the whole feature of the 
place has been changed, and I trust that here, where Satan 
seems once to have had his throne and his altar, the name 
of the Lord Jesus has and shall run and be glorified, and 
Dagon has fallen before the Ark of the Lord.** 

In the same letter he encloses some sets of verses 
which he hks written, as he says, for the amusement of 
a younger sister. The first is a Pastoral between a 
Snuff-box and its Lid. The box had been presented to 
him by an old man-servant, and was carved out of por- 
tion of a broken gun-stock belonging to his brother H., 
the lid being made of a section of the tooth of a walrus. 
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Lid. 

*' ! once I had made the bravest flee, 

Who gaze on me here at last, 
Many a monster has shrank at me, 
I have glistened beneath the icy sea, 

And bleached in the Polar blast. 

Box. 

" When sportsman Hal to the wood repaired, 

O'er copsewood and deep thicket climbing, 
What deaths have I dealt, as my bright muzzle glared. 
How I leant on his shoulder, his glory I shared, 
And little I thought to be chiselled and pared 

By the rascal that carried my priming. 

Chorus. 

*' So the gunstock shall rest from his yearly toil, 

In October's surly weather ; 
And the walrus shall live in his bright blazing oil. 
And the stranger shall treasure his ivory spoil, 
And we, who have lived amid tumult and broil. 

Make a peaceable snuff-box together." 

The second set of lines is addressed to a friend who 
had asked him to sketch the portrait of a young lady, 
a mutual friend, who had on a previous occasion made 
a fanciful drawing of the constellation Gemini. 

" My dearest R , as you will see, 

I've tried in vain to draw Miss B , 



I sketched and scrawled, but, out upon it, 

Got nothing like her but her bonnet. 

So, not to ape that foolish knave 

Who drew Saint Jerome in his cave, 

And gravely tell you in a minute, 

* You must suppose that she's within it,' 

And "knowing pictor placet neminif 

Much less the nymph who drew the Gemini, 

I threw my paper on the shelf. 

And kept her image to myself," 
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The parish work in which he was engaged at 
Swinesheady the difficulties and advantages of such 
employment^ and his interest in matters connected 
with Sunday Schools, are alluded to at length in the 

following letter addressed to his brother W from 

Swineshead in the spring of 1833 : — 

" I never was so fully engaged as I now am. My work 
occupies eight hours and a half p. d,, besides which I am 
learning French and Hebrew (though, of course, by wee, 
wee morsels) in extra hours. There are always some sick 
persons to visit. Four hours every other week (out of 
school) are occupied in changing loan tracts through part of 
the parish, besides exercise, private reading (which is very 
scanty, I assure you), devotions, &c.: but I certainly feel in 
excellent health, my eyes quite strong, and my spirits such 
as they have ever been. X forgot to tell you that the im- 
portant personage who holds the offices of clerk, parish« 
schoolmaster, &c., comes twice a week for an hour to 'learn 
Latin ' under your humble servant. The only thing which 
I lament here is my very full employment on a Sunday, 
having the superintendence of the school and a class in it, 
which altogether takes up nearly five hours one Sunday, 
and four hours the other, alternately. This leaves but little 
time for closet work, which, after all, is the marrow of our 
religion, and I sensibly feel the worse, as regards the enjoy- 
ment of Sunday exercises. The more time I spend in 
private walks for meditation, and in the secret retirement of 
my heart, the more I prosper in this respect. Even religious 
bustle and charitable occupations, if too frequent, rob us of 
much peace which we might enjoy. I have for the last few 
months laid down a rule which I find very useful — never to 
take a walk without a little store of Tract Society's handbills 
in my pocket. When I take a long walk, as I sometimes do, 
to Boston (eight miles), I give away generally about 50, and 
I have heard of some of them since. One little girl, whom 
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I met in the fields and gave a paper to, took it to bar 
mother, and they were both so much pleased with it that 
they learnt it by heart, and keep it as a great treasure. My 
plan is to offer one to every person I meet on foot (that is, 
when I take a quantity oat on purpose), and to all on carts 
or donkeys, as I have not to stop their vehicles to give them 
it. I have given away since I came here between one and 
two thousand. I also lend tracts among the Sunday School 
children, who are very fond of them. I never had a paper 
refused yet but once, and that was by a beggar, who wanted 
money. All take them very thankfully. In the schools I 
take very great interest. Some of the children are very 
hopeful, and I trust good is done ; but I feel that there is 
a great deal of pride mixed up with the desire of seeing one's 
labours blessed. It is looking for our reward, too often, 
instead of God*s glory. Nothing ever humbles me more 
than when I enter the school and see the souls of one 
hundred and thirty children, in a manner, committed to my 
care, the eternal -state of which may in some degree depend 
on the fidelity with which I do my duty. Who is of him- 
self sufficient ? But I am sure that Sunday School teachers 
are often too negligent of previous preparation, and I gene- 
rally find the children most attentive when I have used the 
greatest pains and the most prayer (such as in our Bible 
readings). Oh I that my motto were, what poor Richards * 
used often to remind us of, 'I am a stranger and a 
sojourner,* siuce under this impression, as viewed in a 
Gospel light, all would be well. At least, I find that con- 
formity to the world and languor in devotions are the most 
deadly, though not open, enemies I can have. The second 
and third chapters in Revelations I find it very useful, nay, 
needful, frequently to peruse. The third verse of the third 
chapter lately has struck me forcibly, as showing the imminent 
danger of that negligent habit in religion into which I often 
am betrayed. Oh ! it is a searching question, Lovest thou 
♦ His Master at Beverley Grammar School. 
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Me more than these ? — ^these earthly objects. Yet, on the 
whole, I hope I have made some advance since I have been 
here, and I do feel a greater love of heavenly things than I 
used. We must aim at a high standard in religion, always 
pressing forward. I now keep a short diary, just one or 
two lines every evening, which serve for retrospective self- 
examination, and hardly give room for pride to exercise 
itself in. I find it usefol, especially as preparing me for 
prayer (I always begin with it). I often enjoy very sweetly 
my comparative solitude here, bat yet, at times, feel the 
need of a companion.*' 

His poetic talent seems to have been ever at his 
elbow, as we have already seen, and in the same year 
(1833) he says, in a letter to his brother W : — 

** I was going to write a sonnet to H , but the muse 

forsook me. I give you a fragment of it : — 

Oh ! sweet is the bridal of Spring's dewy mommg, 
And the flowerets that throng on her sparkling levee ; 

But the' bright be the hues her gay vestals adorning, 
Yet welcome the pale rose of Autumn to me. 

Thus tho' bright be the tulips of Fashion's gay garden, 
The first to salute thy love's opening spring. 

Yet spurn not the gift, but the lone minstrel pardon. 
When this late ling'ring rosebud of friendship I bring. 

It was not that friendship could find thee no token. 
If my wreath be the last on the altar to lie ; 

But wan was my cheek, and my harp strings all broken, 
And dimmed was the light of my sorrowful eye." 

And in the same letter he thus concludes : — 

** Though in the duty of intercession (the privilege I 
should say) I am very negligent, yet of you and ■ I 

can say for the most part, * And never in the suppliant's 
sigh. Poured forth to Him who sways the sky, Shall mine 

c 
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own name be breathed on high, And thine remembered not/ 
I ask this of you, dear W. Pray for me that I may be 
directed to do that which shall please God, remembering all 
along, while I look forward to prospects of enjoyment, * the 
things which are seen are temporal — the things which are 
not seen are eternal.' Farewell." 

Writing again in July, 1833, he says : — 

** It is dreadful to think of giving God the second place 
in my heart and affections. Unless I love Him better than 
all things beside, I can never be a minister, nor can any 
be Christians on any other terms. Yet grace is at hand, 
blessed be God. Will you, when opportunity occurs, buy 
for yourself at the Tract Depository * Memoirs of Samuel 
Wyke Kilpin ' ? It is most interesting, and I long for you to 
see it." 

At Swineshoad he suffered periodically from attacks 
of inflammation of the eyes, and, at one period of his 
lesidence there, was confined to a darkened room, but 
we find nothing like repining at what must have been, 
in his case, the most severe of trials — a compulsory 
abstinence from reading ; and he sees in this periodi- 
cally recurring affliction nothing but the love of his 
Father, who is thus bringing him more close to Him- 
self, by guarding him from a too-absorbing devotion to 
literary pursuits. 

In the autumn of 1833 he left Swineshead and his 
brother for Ilkley, where, for a short while, he stayed 
with some of the members of his family for change of 
air, preparatory to the commencement of his college 
life. In August he writes to his sister M : — 



** I feel very sorry to leave Swineshead. I never was in 
a place where I have, on the whole, spent so happy, so 
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calm, and, I trnst, so nsefol a time. I have many things 
to show yon which I am sure will interest yon, and innn- 
merahle more to tell you. I have lately spent every evening 
at the house of some of onr dear parishioners here, and, 
ohi what sweet evenings have they often been. If I had 
gained nothing else by my stay here, the prayers of so 
many holy Christians offered upon my unworthy behalf are 
to me an abundant recompense. Surely God hath dealt 
graciously with me, though I have dealt very treacherously 
with Him. But, dear M., after so long a hermitage in this 
quiet secluded spot, I dread entering again on a noisy, busy, 
empty world. The last time I learnt by sad experience how 
unfit I was to stand its temptations. I am so volatile, and 
have such high spirits, that when brought in contact with 
new scenes, dear kind friends, and happiness of every 
description, I am like tinder to spark. Will you faithfully 
remind me whenever you see me too much carried away, so 
as to serve the place of Demosthenes' pulpit, which had spikes 
from the sounding-board just over his shoulders to remind 
him by a sharp prick whenever he raised them too high. 
I am not joking. I enjoy very much the prospect of visiting 
Ilkley once more, and I trust we shall gain, by God's bless- 
ing, our health confirmed and mind improved. I am so sorry 
that you will never see Swineshead. It is a place of all places 
which would have suited you. The people, too, are so aflfec- 
tionately disposed to Eobert, and so attached to his ministry, 
that I, or any of us, who are of the same stem, are * loved 

even before we are seen,* as Mr. says, for his sake. 

Next Sunday will be my last here. Oh ! how such a 
thought wings one's mind at once across the few remaining 
years of life, to the hour when we shall all stand before the 
judgment-seat of Christ. * One shall be taken and another 
left.' This text has, of late, seemed doubly solemn : let us 
nse all diligence to make our calling and election sure." 

Thus passed the youth of Thomas Whytehead^ iiL ^jdl 
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humble preparation for a useful manhood. The present 
was to him never more than as a means to an end, and, 
whilst enjo3dng the good things of life without abusing 
them, he was for ever mindful of the highest aims, and 
for ever pressing forward towards the mark of his high 
calling. 
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CHAPTER III. 

rpHOMAS WHYTEHEAD'S university career began 
J- in October, 1833, when he was entered as a 
pensioner at St. John^s College, Cambridge. Save in 
the one drawback of health, it may truly be said that 
he entered under favourable auspices. His preparation 
had been thorough and complete, and he was wanting 
in none of the elements which usually command success. 
Erom the outset he placed and maintained before his 
eyes a high moral and intellectual standard. His view 
of a university course was intimately blended with his 
notions of what was due from one who had determined 
to devote himself to a life of service to his heavenly 
Master, and he felt that to redeem the time was his 
first duty. Hence he settled down to work with an 
ardour that soon displayed the character of the man, 
and claimed an early recognition of his great abilities. 

In December of the year 1833, whilst staying with 
his brother Robert at Ipswich, he wrote to his uncle, 
William Whytehead, senior, of Easingwold : * — 

'' I am thankfol to say that after my first term, in which 
I have read (for a freshman) pretty hard, I am in very good 

• W. Whytehead, LL.B., Trinity College, Cambridge ; Member of 
Gray's Inn, and a Deputy-Lieutenant for the North Biding of York- 
shire. 
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health and my eyes strong. I am now reading with a view 
to the Bell Scholarship, but Hughes, our tutor, tells me that 
there are above a hundred going to sit for it, so that one 
individual chance of success is very small. Every year the 
number of candidates increases. There has come up this year 
to Caius College a man of fifty years of age, who has for more 
than twenty years kept a celebrated school for mathematics, 
which leaves hardly a fair chance to junior competitors. 
However, if I am enabled to read steadily my three years, I 
know that perseverance and application will always insure a 
respectable degree. I am very fond of college life as it 
regards my disposition and pursuits ; for a quiet room, a 
select library, plenty of employment, and a few choice 
friends, who may be had whenever I need them and not 
otherwise, are to me very engaging qualifications of the un- 
interrupted routine of a student's life ; but the danger is 
either of becoming so absorbed in the petty ambition of a 
university as to deny God the honour and time, and more 
especially the affection, due to Him ; or else of growing 
listless and languid, and so altogether idle, both in studies 
and religious duties. But while I have been enabled to 
obey that Divine admonition, * Not slothful in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord,* I have, just in pro- 
portion, enjoyed the blessings of a contented onsolicitous 
heart. I should feel much obliged to you, if now and then 
you had leisure, to send me your advice with regard to this 
subject, the being diligent without secularity and ambition, 
and at the same time doing all to the glory of God. I find 
often myself in an evening altogether unfit for private 
devotion, my mind full of anxiety and the studies in which 
I have been engaged, and in a morning at other times I am 
hurried from the closet, and then the cares of the day rush 
in, and I too often have allowed them to infringe on the 
time for Bible reading. Here, especially, what method of 
private study of the Word of God do you think most profit- 
able for a student ; for one who looks humbly forward to 
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the ministry ? I find great relief to my mind from coming 
to Ipswich. The relief from the incessant pressure of 
college news, college scenes, college talk, college everything 
is in itself very great, and though I have here many inter- 
ruptions, so that I cannot insure ahove five good hours a 
day for study, yet this (for not more than three weeks) 
will, I conceive, he of great henefit to me, as I shall return 
with fresh spirits and vigour. I also find it a wevy great 
advantage in a spiritual point of view, as I desire now to 
wind up my soul on the subject of religion, and here, out 
of the way of college excitements, calmly to get breathing 
time, as it were, and recruit my hungry and wearied soul. 
Cambridge improves continually in the beauty of its build- 
ings. I find it much altered even since I was there. In a 
moral point of view I really believe it is rapidly advancing. 
There certainly is among the undergraduates a high tone of 
religious feeling, and there are privileges to be had of mutual 
and public edification such as can, I think, be met with in 
few places. 

** P is working very hard, but dislikes the mathema- 
tical studies of Cambridge ; he took tea with me the evening 

before I left. H is likely to do very well, but takes so 

little exercise that he looks like one of the students of 
Persius who used to take the ' pallentia grana cumini.' " 

His visit to Ipswich seems to have been a very 
enjoyable one, and in January, 1834, he writes to his 
mother, from Cambridge : — 

** I am very thankful that I went to Ipswich. It has got 
me into a more regular steady plan of reading, exercise, and 
devotion, and I already find both soul and body much 
recruited by this change. Our senior wrangler, second 
wrangler, and fifth wrangler are all decidedly pious men, 
teachers in Sunday Schools, and the first is secretary of our 
Missionary Society. With regard to my prospects, I find 
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that, as far as classical attainments go, I lie under great 
disadvantage^ such as I cannot recover from, not having for 
the last four years been at a public school. Yet I do not 
one jot regret that I was not at one. I believe it was a 
providentially- ordered escape from the utter corruption of 
religious principle and evil company ; and, as regards matbe- 
matical knowledge, I owe it all to private tuition (though 
by it I lost much time) without which I should never have 
paid any attention to mathematics : it rooted out my natural 
dislike to them." 

In spite of the long hours which he devoted to study, 
Thomas Whytehead made leisure to attend to other 
claims upon his time, which he regarded in the light 
of imperative duties. He was a regular teacher in the 
Jesus Lane Sunday Schools,* in which he took, during 
the whole of his imiversity career, a lively interest. 
His home correspondence was never neglected, and the 
warm and affectionate character of his letters shows 
how fondly cherished were the ties which bound him 
to his beloved family. 

In the following February he writes to his sister 
A and her husband, from Cambridge : — 

** I should have written long ere this to congratulate you 
on the welcome news of the birth of the little fijrstborn, but 
I waited in hopes that at some time of academic leisure, the 
muse might favour me with a strain meet for the occasion, 
but week after week passed away, and each one busier than 
the last, so that I am at length compelled to trudge in plain 
pedestrian prose to pay my first trijbute to you and my dear 

little nephew. And first I am rejoiced to hear that A 

is quite recovered. Oh ! if we had none but these daily 

* A sketch of his life appears in " A History of Jesus Lane Sunday 
School, Cambridge." W. Macintosh, 24, Paternoster Row. 
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mercies to call forth our gratitude to our Heavenly Father, 

sorely we should have enough to employ our hearts, and 

our tongues too. There is a beautiful idea expressed in 

the verse of a hymn in the * Christian Year ' by Professor 

Keble :— 

* There is an awe in mortal's joy, 

A deep mysterious fear, 
Half of the heart will still employ,' 
&c. &c. 

And I think it is well to keep this in mind, even in our 
purest sources of happiness ; while you are watching the 
cradle of dear little Willie, and especially when he begins 
to recognise you under the endearing names of * Father * and 
' Mother,' remember God once demanded Abraham's dear 
Isaac ; and this, without in the least diminishing from your 
happiness, will only brighten it into a purer, holier, and 
more mellowed flame. Another member is now added to 
our family circle. Oh ! that we may be all linked together 
in that heavenly bond of Christian fellowship which unites 
fellow pilgrims on their road to heaven — for what are we, or 
at least, what ought we to be, but pilgrims ? May God 
keep us and all dear to us from bowing down to the world's 
Trinity, riches, honours, pleasures. While God gives me 
grace to see what vanities these are for an immortal being, 
I had rather die in a workhouse than live with a heart set 
on that debasing object of * getting on in the world.' 

** But I did not intend, when I first begun, to fill my sheet 
with these observations. Excuse a student in his solitary 
cell, if he seem on a festive occasion like this to be rather too 

prone to the meditative mood. Do, R , if you can meet 

with it, read carefully the * Vanity of Human Wishes, an 
Imitation of the 10th Satire of Juvenal,' by Dr. Johnson, 
a most masterly poem, and his finest production in that line. 
Of course, being a translation from a heathen writer, it 
savours of the cheerless prospects of a Pagan's theology. 
As for myself, I am very happy and pretty well (to use a 
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vulgarism). I have just got a little bird in a cage to make 
some sort of a companion for me, as I often feel as if I would 
give anything for something alive, like myself, to keep me 
company. The man I bought it of warrants it to sing very 
seldom, and then in a very low key, so that it, being in my 
bedroom, will not in the least disturb me in reading. My 
eyes have rather failed me once or twice, but by care, and 
the blessing of God upon it, they feel now very strong; 
but I have found by trial that, to stretch myself to the 
utmost, ten hours a day is as much as I can bear, and in 
general not above seven or eight." 

In February, 1834, he writes to his sister R , 

from Cambridge :— 

** I was much rejoiced at your welcome letter. I do not 
know that I ever received one so seasonably. I was just 
going in to the Senate House, in the middle of a hard exami- 
nation of a week's duration for the Bell Scholarship. I have 
never before worked so hard in my life, and I now begin to 
feel the effects of it. For the last three weeks I have seldom 
been in bed till one o'clock, and sometimes not till two or 
three, and always up to chapel at half-past 6 o'clock the 
same morning, reading intensely the whole day. I had a 
bad cold to begin with, and it increased so violently that 
there were symptoms which caused me to lay by, and by 
the blessing of God I soon got better ; but my eyes have 
suffered, and I have been confined two days the last fortnight 
in a dark room. I should never have done this but my 
tutor, &c., urged me on, and at Cambridge it is indeed a hard 
temptation when a man is talked of for any public honour, 
and spurred on by his friends. But I trust I have learnt a 
lesson which I shall not soon forget. The examination is 
now nearly over, and I have been very unfortunate, the 
pieces being out of authors I have not read, and thus I have 
lost all chance of this. The successful candidates are 
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expected to be of some other college. I received the 
following valentine from some witty sprig or other in the 
University which may perhaps amuse you. 

Unitbksity Chbst, St. Valentine's Day. 

February 14M. 

While Parsons' sons ♦ of one year's standing, 

Their hearts with hope of fame expanding, 

Night after night, with ceaseless toil. 

For me consume the midnight oil, 

I state, dear Whytehead ('tis your due), 

The preference I feel for you. 

like other maidens 'tis my lot 

That all my charms should be forgot, 

While aU my numerous friends hold dear 

Is fame and fifty pounds a year. 

But, should this fortune fall to you, 

A different method you'll pursue ; 

Not for her cash, I know full well. 

But for herself, you'll love your Bell. 

" Oh ! my dear E , honour, fame, study are all un- 
satisfactory, as soon as they begin to turn us from God to 
themselves. It is a difficult thing indeed, in this place, 
to ' use this world as not abusing it.' I shall now read 
for college examination at midsummer, and have every en- 
couragement to hope for a respectable place, but no more. 
I now meet every Saturday evening with a fellow collegian 
from S. America, formerly an intimate friend of H. Eyre at 
Rio Janeiro, namely Mr. Armstrong. We read the Romans, 
and pray together. You say right, that Sunday must be a 
treat here, when kept in a proper spirit. I never enjoyed 
Sabbaths like these, but oh ! too often the sevenfold chain of 
the week-day's world, if not secretly loosened, morning and 
evening, by regular, fervent, and constant devotion, will not 
be shaken off at once, like the withes of Samson. I feel that 
whilst a spirit of devotion and deadness to the world is main- 
tained amidst hard reading, this is the happiest place one 

♦ The Bell Scholarship is competed for by the sons of clergymen. 
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can "wish to live in. I keep a few scraps from Simeon and 
Cams to show you when (happy day) we meet again, if it be 
God's will/' 

His efforts to which he alludes in the foregoing 
letters were in the following March crowned with 
success ; and much to his own surprise, for his innate 
modesty of character had almost in it too much of self- 
depreciation, he received the welcome news that he had 
won the Freshman's Blue Riband and the Bell Scholar- 
ship. To his mother, who ever occupied the first place 
in his affectionate heart, he hastened to convey early 
intelligence of his success, thus : — 

'< You may be sure that it is a most grateful task to me to 
have to announce to you that I am the first Bell Scholar. 
The Vice-Chancellor sent me word a few hours ago by the 
following notice : — 

BELL SCHOLARS. 

Whytehead . . . St. John's 
HiLDYABD . . . Pembroke. 

The Scholarship in point of emolument is one of the best in 
the University, £60 per annum, for four years. I trust that 
I shall be kept from being elated by success, so as in any 
measure to forget that Father of Lights from whom alone 
cometh knowledge, and I do desire indeed to devote all I 
have to His service, and to live only to His glory. I have 
taken a Tract-district along with a fellow student : viz. a 
village three miles from town, to which we go once a week 
to change tracts, and often in our walks visit among the poor 
of our little parish. I cannot write you a long letter as I 
have so many to write to, but I will assure you that not any 
honour which I can get here, or any other consideration 
whatsoever, is half so sweet to my mind as that I am thus 
able to bring the firstfruits of my studies, and (in subser- 
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viency to oar Heavenly Father) present it as a token of 
gratitude to my dear kind mother. I am in excellent health 
and spirits, as, ever since the Bell examination, I have read 
very little, taken much exercise, and in every way given 
myself a holiday. I shall now get quietly to work again, but, 
as Hughes advises me, I am going to spend a day at Ely, to 
see sights, &c., by way of change, along with Howson, who 
is very weU and a nice kind fellow. And now may God 
watch between us all." 

His freshman's year was, in its way, a series of 
university successes, although it is much to be feared, 
from what he himself says in his correspondence, that 
these were gained only by material damage to the 
health of so delicate a physical frame. At the con- 
clusion of the midsummer term his health had become 
very feeble, and he joined his family at Felixstow in 
a condition which gave some anxiety. In June, 1834, 
he writes to his imcle from that place : — 

*' As I have now much leisure and, from the nearness of our 
examination and necessary preparations for it, I have 
hitherto had very little time for corresponding with my 
friends, I seize this opportunity of writing to you to give you 
a sketch of what has mainly passed during these last two 
terms. With regard to the examinations I have passed, I 
can talk more freely with you when we meet, as I hope to 
have the pleasure of seeing you at Easingwold in a few weeks. 
My health has been on the whole very good, by which I 
mean as well as, on the whole, with sedentary employments, 
I could have anticipated, and I had only to call in a surgeon 
in my last month, when I suffered from a complaint which 
much disabled me for the midsummer examination, when, 
however, as you will have probably heard, I was 4th in the 
1st class and got the prize for Latin verse. I had not anti- 
cipated so good a place, both from my health, but mainly 
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because the examination consists chiefly in mathematics, to 
which I have hitherto paid very little attention, having only 
had a half-tutor {i.e. one for every alternate day) in my first 
term alone, in this branch of study. I was advised to this 
course by the college tutors, and now am going, if my health 
be spared, to give this long vacation mainly to them, having 
engaged Pratt of Caius College, who was third wrangler, as 
my tutor at Barmouth in N. Wales. When I came from 
Cambridge to join my mother and sisters here, I was very 
much wearied and in very poor health. My eyes have been 
most wonderfully preserved ; I have used all precautions, as 
never studying by candle-light except when very urgently 
pressed. Thus in the retrospect there is indeed much to call 
forth my gratitude to God who has dealt so graciously with 
me, and to incite me to earnest prayer, that I may give up 
myself to His service and walk before Him all my days." 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE long vacation of '34 was spent at Bannouth 
with a reading party, and about this time our 
undergraduate seems to have finally made up his mind, 
acting partly on his own convictions and partly on the 
advice of friends, to devote himself entirely to classics, 
to the exclusion of mathematics. His mind, always 
teeming with poetical thought, was repelled by the 
dry formalities of the latter, whilst the graceful ideas 
embalmed in the ancient writings of poet and sage 
found in him a loving and imdaunted explorer. How 
far this determination was justified by events his sub- 
sequent career wiU show. From Barmouth he writes to 
his sister M , in the autumn of '34 : — 

" As usual my party had gone to visit some of the scenery 
in the neighboorhood, and I, as usual also, was left behind, 
since my cough has hitherto been very bad. It was the 
seventh Saturday that this had happened and I was quite 
weary of it, so I made bold and took a gig and drove to 
Dolgelly. I had a most interesting afternoon while rambling 
alone over these grand scenes, with feelings not inaptly 
expressed by that dear man C. Wolfe, in his * Farewell to 
Lough Bray.* We might say with him — 

* While viewing thoe 
I think how grand and beautiful is God, 
When man has not intruded on His works, 
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But left his bright creation unimpaired. 

'Twas therefore I approached thee with an awe 

Delightful, therefore eyed with joy grotesque, 

With joy I could not speak ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Thy pensive uniformity of gloom, 

The deep and holy darkness of thy wave.* 

And if we go still further with him and people these scenes 
with beings — 

*"Who disport 
Upon the bosom of that lucid lake. 
Who cluster on the peak ♦ * ♦ 
Then talk of those they left on earth.* 

Excuse my introducing so many lines, though if they be 
strangers to you I think you will he glad of their acquaint- 
ance. Oh ! how I have enjoyed our favourite, our beloved 
hymn, ' The God of Abraham, praise.' Often have I sat on 
some crowning rock, as we did on the * Cow and Calf ' at 
Ilkley, and while I seemed raised ahove the very atmosphere 
of the world beneath, and breathing a purer and keener air, 
I have entered iato the spirit of those lines — 

* From earth I rise and seek the joys 
At His right hand.' 

" I am happy to hear that you have so enjoyed your little 
hermitage at Eedcar, though it has not been so serviceable 
to your health as I had hoped. But here, in this article of 
health, it is always such a comfort, that, if we be the chil- 
dren of God, if it does us harm or happens wrong, it is not 
our fault. But no, it cannot do us harm, it cannot happen 
wrong, or be a mistake. Would the Church of God ever 
have placed the portrait of Lazarus in so conspicuous a place 
among her dearest ancestral pictures, had it not once been 
recorded of him — *He whom thou lovest is sick.* The 
buoyant spirits and rambling heart of unbroken health can 
seldom be curbed down to walk quietly and soberly in the 
footsteps of Jesus, and how interesting to find in the case 
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of Timothy, that unshaken, unwearied partner of the labours 
of St. Paul, that apostle of the infant Church of Thcssalonica, 
that his pious and ardent motive spirit was the tenant of a 
weak and sickly body : * Take a little wine for thy stomach's 
sake and thine often infirmities.* He was young and zealous, 
and, we may imagine, over-exerted himself in his zeal for the 
Lord. As to myself I want stability. I want that quiet 
steady progress which bespeaks a scholar in Christ's ov/n 
school. My petition, and what I trust you will join in for 
me, is that I may have grace to ' run without weariness and 
walk without fainting.' " 

In October, 1834, he returned to Cambridge and his 
dearly loved books and his few friends, strengthened in 
mind and body, and in a condition of health which it 
should have been his own endeavour and that of his 
college friends to maintain and preserve. Such talents 
as his were, however, of too rare a kind to permit of 
their possessor being allowed to divorce himself from 
hard study, nor indeed would he himself have desired 
any other course than that which he pursued. In 
November of that year he writes to his sister M : — 

" First, I am selfish enough to think you would like to 
hear of my health. I never was better ; take strong exercise, 
usually six or seven miles a day, and I generally walk with 
Cotterill, the expected Senior Wrangler for next year. We 
have at present a serious epidemic raging among the young 
men here, the Walcheren fever, which destroyed our army 
in Holland, and was by them introduced into England. It 
visits Cambridge periodically. Eight out of my circle of 
friends are laid up in it, and the college is much thinned by 
men going down. Two have died and two more (one in my 
staircase) are given up by the doctors. Here is a warning. 
* Behold I come quickly.' Can we say, * Come, Lord 
Jesus ' ? M and R 1 beg you to pray for me. I have 

D 
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lately been able to live more like an eternal being, but I yet 
need the Spirit as a teacher and a purifier, as I feel I have 
not had that saving knowledge of Christ, of His love. His 
sacrifice, and His work in the soul, which I ought to have. 
I want the scales to fall from my eyes, and then I shall see 
and believe. Had I true faith, the little objects of the world, 
its studies, its pursuits, would not engross as they do. I 
feel seriously this truth. I have, by the advice of all the 
tutors and many of our fellows who have been kind enough 
to advise me, relinquished the study of mathematics and 
applied myself to the classics. I have certainly neither talent 
nor taste for the former, while in the latter I delight, and 
have made some proficiency. I must, however, relinquish 
thoughts of high place in the college classes, as they go by 
mathematics, though there are prizes for classics, which I 
shall try for. I have just made a declamation in the chapel, 
along with Eennion. I had to declaim in Latin, on the 
Boman Tribunate, and we are not allowed to have a paper 
before us. I, however, got quite bold, and spouted it out 
quite oratorically. There is a prize for the best, which 
Bobert got when he was at college, and I have some hopes, 
as I hear the Master was pleased with mine, and the Dean 
and one or two of the Fellows complimented me on it. Don't 
accuse me of egotism in saying so much about myself, but I 
know my mother likes to hear how I get on. I shall fly to 
you directly the examination is over, as I long to join you 
again. May you be kept from all evil and be like a little 
field which the Lord hath blessed.*' 

"Writing to his brother W , in December, 1834, 

and arranging plans for the approaching winter vaca- 
tion, and the reunion with the family circle at York, 
he refers to the examinations, and says : — 

** I have very fair prospects before me, but * sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof.' I feel happy in leaving the 
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ftiture with a kind and provident Father, who sees far beyond 
what I can see. Bat this much I know ; I can never rest 
by choice in a college life — ^I feel solitariness very irksome 
at times, and very seldom get my tea alone. I was never 
made for a recluse, and consequently can never work so 
tremendously hard as some men, who have no taste for 
society ; and the prospect of living as a Fellow of St. John's 
would be almost insupportable to me. I am in pretty good 
health and very good spirits, but daily more impatient of 
college, and I lie awake thinking of you all at York.'" 

And so the Christmas of 1834 was kept in the heart 
of the dear old city which had been his cradle in early 
life ; and, in the dim and mystic aisles of the grand 
old church of St. Peter, he heard the reverberating 
choruses of shepherds and angels rejoicing over the 
birth of the God-man, in whose patient and weary 
'steps Thomas Whytehead, humbly and prayerfully, 
hoped and strove to follow. A happy meeting was 
this of sisters and brothers round the hearth of their 
widowed mother, the young circle stiU unbroken. 
Many must have been the interchanges of religious 
thought between the brothers and sisters, and when 
Thomas Whytehead returned to Cambridge it must 
have been with a heart cheered with the assurance of 
every loving sympathy. 

In the month of May of the following year he writes 

from Cambridge to his .sisters M " and E» a 

joint letter : — 

" As I cannot get time to write separately to each of you, 
and as I know what interests one will interest both ; more- 
over, as we three were companions at happy Felixstow, and 
I dreamt only last night that you two had paid me a visit 
to Cambridge, and I was planning where you were to sit in 
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our close-crammed college chapel ; for these goodly reasons 
we will make a trio once more. ... I have of late attended 
Professor Scholefield's church on Sundays, as, according to 
the degenerate spirit of the age, Carus's new church is built 
for sitting, not for kneeling, which I very much object to, 
and therefore in the morning usually go to Scholefield's, 
where you are almost always put into a pew where you can 
kneel down during prayers. I am surprised Carus has not 
thought of this ; but it sprang from his zeal to provide free 
sittings for as many as possible. I still, however, frequently 
go, and always when 1 can, on the week-day, as I prefer 
Mr. S. to any other preacher. * The servants of God,' said 
he, one Sunday, * are we ? Suppose any of you had to 
hire a servant, and he was to tell you — Sir, I will promise 
to serve you as sincerely and as faithfully as you serve God. 
When I rise in the morning I will think how I can serve you 
best in the day, exactly in proportion as you take such 
thoughts for God. During the day I will be as careful of 
your interests, as diligent in your service, and as mindful of 
your honour as you are regardful of the interests, service, 
an dhonour of your God, and at night I will engage to go 
to bed as satisfied with my conduct during the day, and 
with such resolutions to act in the same manner on the 
morrow as you do with regard to God. Would you hibe 
HIM ? WOULD YOU HIRE HIM ? ' (the last words in a 
very elevated voice). Do read Bishop Jeremy Taylor's 
Sermons, if you can procure them, or, indeed, any of his 
works. He is such a sweet seraph in his expressions, that 
I know none who delight me more. Give my kind love to 
all our Yorkshire circle, and don't forget me when you have 
nothing better to think of. I have been reading a little 
Persian, as one of our tutors lent me a few Persian books. 
One passage from the * Gulistan ' is this — * A certain king 
said to a Durwaish, " Do you ever think of me ? " He 
answered, **Yes, whenever I forget God. Whomsoever 
God invite th, he "^ill not suffer to run to the door of any 
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one.*' ' I, however, have given up my extra studies, having 
no time for them." 

In a letter to his brother W , written during 

the same month, he encloses some absurd eccentricities 
in the form of epitaphs copied from a book, and he 
then adds : — 

''Is it wrong, do you think, to laugh at these fancy 
epitaphs ? for, of course, they are only fancy. It may breed 
a lightness with regard to the accompaniments of death, ill- 
becoming so solemn a subject ; but, if you think so, I pray 
you tear that comer ofif the letter and burn it, as really the 
desire to give you a laugh made me overlook this. I fear 
my religion suffers from my natural levity. Oh ! pray for 
me ! that I may be pure in heart and unspotted from the 
world, as becomes one who seeks to be called a child of God 
and Temple of the Holy Ghost. Let us pray much for one 
another, and seek, as we have gone hand- in-hand in all out 
earthly pleasures and hopes, so to walk together towards 
Zion, the city of our God." 

As an undergraduate, Thomas Whytehead's talents 
became more developed, and he afforded immistakable 
proof that his was a mind of no ordinary calibre. It 
was in the spring of 1835 that he composed his poem 
on the death of the Duke of Gloucester, which won the 
Chancellor's gold medal for the English prize poem ; 
and on the third of June in that year he writes to his 
uncle at Easingwold, giving him the news of his 
success. He says : — 

'< It was a difficult subject, and also a delicate one, to 
write on, and occupied much of my time, so that I have 
had rather to neglect the midsummer college examination, 
but this is of little consequence. I was sure it would give 
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yon joy to hear of this, and that Professor Smyth has sent 
for me more than once, gave me his hearty congratulations 
in his own singular and hearty manner, and expressed him- 
self much pleased with the poem. My eyes need relaxation, 
and I want some sea-hathing. I am just heginning to study 
Plato, and find great pleasure in his writings. He is, 
indeed, what Coleridge has beautifully called him, ' a wreck 
from Paradise, cast up on the shores of Athens.* I shall 
never repent having chosen classics as the branch of study 
for my main pursuit, as I feel my whole taste lies there, 
and the tutors say I show very little natural taste for 
mathematics. Still, in this course of study, I feel especially 
the need of the Spirit of Truth to keep my mind pure from 
the pollutions of heathen writings, and to guide me in all 
my ways. The world of Cambridge— i.e. the constant 
whirl of occupation, alluring pursuits, and inviting objects 
of ambition — is a dangerous spiritual enemy, and I need 
the prayers of my dear friends continually. Yet I feel 
God is ready at hand to help in every trial, will we but 
seek Him, and desire to live, to work, to do all things for 
one simple object, the glory of God and to please Him. But, 
oh! how far am I from this desirable frame indeed. I 
must cry out, * Other Lords beside Thee have had dominion 
over me.* ** * 

♦ In a letter addressed from Ipswich to his mother at York, Robert 
"Whytehead writes : " I need not say, for I cannot say, how much, 
how wonderfully I was overpowered by the intelligence from Cam- 
bridge that dear Thomas had gained the gold medal for his prize 
poem. I must say it was unexpected by me, although not imhoped 
for. I did not think T.'s poem deserving of the prize this time, but I 
knew T.'s poetical talents were such as well deserved a prize some 
time, and I could not tell but this might .be the time after all, 
considering all things. The success is splendid : to all but Thomas I 
would say a most dangerous success. But the less that is said on the 
subject of praise the better, as we know what human nature is, and I 
write principally, though not entirely, to request you, as you love 
dear Tom, to be sparing in your praises, and remember his precious 
BouL Friends do not always attend to this as they should. I cannot 
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To his mother he wrote thus, announcing his great 
success: — 

" I am most glad to have the pleasant office of giving yon 
I hope the first intimation that my poem on the Death of 
the Duke of Gloucester has obtained the Chancellor*s gold 
medal. . • • I shall have to recite it in the Senate House, 
and there receive the medal from the Chancellor. ... I 
don*t know how I shall have courage to get through it, but 
trust that in this, as in everything, I may have God himself 
to guide and bless me. ... I have long had a wish to help 
in some way the Jews and Missionary Societies more than I 
have done, by some donation from what I receive by my 
scholarship, but I thought I would not do it without your 
permission. I should prefer giving it anonymously, as I 
think I have really never made any return from the pecu- 
niary advantages with which God has blessed my studies.'* 

At the end of July he writes again to his uncle, 
William Whytehead, at Easingwold, giving him some 
details respecting his success, and of his feelings on 
declaiming in the Senate House. He says: — 

** I daresay you would see some description of the 
gaieties we have had here, and the brilliant assemblage of 
distinguished men and noblemen, botb foreign and English, 
who met here. On the Tuesday I certainly felt somewhat 

tell you what I suflfered when I took my degree from the injudicioiis 
congratulatioiis of my dearest friends. It cost me the heartache for 
months. Kemember dear Tom has only just commenced his course ; 
many fields of success will open before him, and, if praise stimulate 
him inordinately, who can tell the consequence, either in case of 
success or disappointment? At the same time my fears are much 
diminished by my knowledge of dear Tom. He is, of all I know, the 
most humble, modest, and diffident of his powers; and I know not 
whether he is more fitted to be admired and useful on earth, or to be 
transplanted to Heaven. Dear mother, what a treasure is such a son I 
Thank God for Tiim, as I have done with tears for such a brother." 
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nervous at the prospect of reciting, as William will tell you 
there was abundant cause, before so formidable and dazzling 
an audience ; but it very soon left me, after having once 
begun, and a kind peal of thundering cheers every now and 
then gave me breathing time. The Marquis* made me a 
very long speech on his being highly gratified, with many 
other compliments, &c., which I was too excited to remem- 
ber, but which the reporter of the TimeSj I believe, or some 
other London paper, gave at full length the next day. On 
Monday I had a note from Serjeant Frere, Master of Down- 

* In a letter written from Cambridge immediately after Commemora- 
tion, one of his brothers gives an account of the appearance of Thomas 
Whji:ehead in the Senate House, which will be read with interest, as 
convoying a good idea of the manner of the young student. 

After describing the gaieties of the week and the visit of the 
brothers to a concert, at which Grisi, Stockhausen, Caradoc, .Wagstaff, 
and other eminent artists of the day sang, the writer goes on to give 
an account of the crowding of the Senate House on Commemoration 
Day, the entry in procession of the Chancellor, the Marquis of 
Camden, Prince George of Cambridge, the Dukes of "Wellington, 
Cumberland, and Northumberland, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
oth^s, and the grand effect of the general arrangements, and 
proceeds thus : — 

" Several men, as well as they could through such a dense crowd, 
brought into the centre of the House a rostrum or flight of steps, 
with a desk and cushion on the top, and a beadle called out * "Whyte- 
head, St. John's.' I had not seen Tom this morning, and when I saw 
him forcing a road towards the rostrum, hardly able to keep his gown 
on his back, and sometimes fairly lifted off his feet, I felt a little 
anxious. He ascended this public station in a diffident but admirable 
manner, his cap in his hand, and Tom looked better than I ever saw 
him. The House rang again with applause, and everyone stood up, 
Dukes and all, to look at him. Imagine my thrill. Tom gave out 
his beautiful poem in exquisite style. No action at all except in 
naming the two names of Wellington and Camden, and he was 
repeatedly stopped by deafening applause, especially in alluding to 
Wellington. All seemed struck with his modesty and simplicity, as well 
as his talent in speaking. He was afterwards, amid roars of clapi)ing 
and cheering, led up to the throne, and the Chancellor made a long 
complimentary and kind address to him on delivering the medal. I 
never saw a multitude so riveted in attention in my Ufe." 
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ing, to ask me to a breakfast in his gardens at four, which I 
accepted, as William was occupied at the Johnian dinner. 
On Friday, after William left, the Chancellor paid a visit to 
St. John's, and all the members of the college were sum- 
moned to form a procession to meet him. After looking 
about our buildings, &c., he came into the Hall and was 
introduced to some of our leading Fellows, after which 
Dr. Wood called me and introduced me to the old Marquis, 
who gave a most cordial shake, congratulated me, and 
talked about my performance on Tuesday. I have related 
these matters more at large than I should otherwise have 
liked to speak of myself, but I thought they would interest 
you, and so resolved to give you any particulars. 

" I do now excessively enjoy the stillness and quiet of 
Cambridge, and I never was able to read so hard as I have 
done this fortnight since I came to Cambridge. The place 
is like that described by Moore : — 

* The guests are fled, the roses dead. 
And all but me departed.' 

And I assure you I feel no regret at the close of those 
festivities, as, having one intimate friend (Howson of 
Trinity)* with whom I walk every day, plenty of work 
among such boon companions as Tacitus, Plautus, Theoc- 
ritus, &c., and above all the gracious assistance of God to 
enable one to use His blessings as not abusing them, know- 
ing that the fashion of this world passeth away, I know not 
how one can ever feel dull.** 

Thus closed the second year of Thomas Whytehead's 
collegiate course. No success seemed to have power to 
turn his mind from the great aim of his life. Fame 
and honour, to use his own expressions, were nothing, 
save in so far as they tended to the glory of God and 
the elevation of the soul of him who attained them. 

♦ The present Dean of Chester. 
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In his case they undoubtedly were blessed to his soul's 
welfare. A perusal of his writings leaves no doubt of 
this ; and each year, as we advance, we shall discover not 
only new beauties of mind but higher aspirations in his 
recorded thoughts, all tending in the one direction, all 
evincing greater spirituality — a more undivided aiid 
concentrated yearning of love towards Him in whose 
service he lived and died. 



CHAPTER V. 

IN the autumn of 1835 Eobert Whytehead offered him- 
self to the Church Missionary Society, and there 
was considerable correspondence between the brothers 
on the subject. Hopes of one day engaging in such 
work seem early to have rested in Thomas Whytehead's 
mindy and an evangelizing tone is very visible in most 
of his letters. In one of these, addressed to his brother 
Robert at Ipswich from Cambridge, dated the 30th 
November, 1835, he says : — 

" To-day is my birthday, and I am now twenty. It is a 
solemn retrospect, and still more solemn to look forward 
and try on what our hopes for the future rest. Is the world 
renounced in all our views and schemes for future life, and 
am I ready, if indeed it be my last birthday, to leave this 
world and all that is in it without reluctance, as relying on 
Christ Jesus, the anchor of my soul and hope, that when 
flesh and heart faileth He will be the strength of our heart 
and our portion for ever ? I trust the next year will be 
more a year of prayer to me than this has been. I find 
I have suffered much by want of firm resistance to the 
encroachments of the spirit of the world. But I have much 
to be thankful for.'* 

Soon after the commencement of January of the fol- 
lowing year he writes to a young friend from Cambridge, 
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where he had remained during the vacation reading for 
his approaching examination : — 

** As I have to go in to a hard examination in little more 
than a week's time, you will excuse a short letter, though 
indeed the pleasure and interest which yours gave me was 
in the inverse proportion to its length, there being much 
said in short compass. I am glad you look forward to being 
a clergyman, as, however God may see fit to direct your 
ways, the thought will lead you to prayer and to the Bible, 
and thus nearer to God, and it will lead you, too, at school 
not to be ashamed of Jesus, nor to shrink from confessing 
your principles. This is a difficult thing, but the love of 
Christ can make it easy, and the thought that these light 
burdens are for your own good, while that infinitely heavier 
burden which Jesus took upon himself till it pressed the 
blood through His very pores, was not for His own sake, but 

all for ours. Remember your own weakness, dear S , 

and therefore remember to draw nigh to God always through 
Christ. * No man cometh unto the Father but through 
me.' I have had a letter from W B , who is read- 
ing very hard, and likes it very much, and is also, I trust, 
growing in the grace of the Spirit. One thing I would espe- 
cially advise you, as being a thing from which I have sufi"ered 
much and can sympathize with you, — avoid too much levity. 
As to studies, learn Latin and Greek verse (Greek Iambics 
only), to repeat, if you can ; especially Virgil's Georgics, or 
parts of the ^neid, and Horace's Ars Poetica, and Alcaic 
Odes. Thucydides and Greek tragedy tell the most in 
examinations, when known well. Keep a Commonplace 
Book for classics, in which to write things hard to remember, 
which you hear or read, as Greek and Latin phrases you 
may meet with, useful sentences to remember, e,g, the 
classical use of the word * tyrant ' — * Omnes et habentur et 
dicuntur tyranni, qui potestate sunt perpetua in ea civitate 
qu8B libertate usa est ' — Nepos. Milt. ; also memoranda of the 
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Greek and Roman magistrates, value of the ancient money, 
&c., and any scraps of that sort likely to be useful. And 
mind and don't cut arithmetic, as I suffer sadly from the 
want of it, as I used to shirk the writing and arithmetic 
master whenever I found it practicable, so that I never now 
can remember the difference between Troy and Avoirdupois. 
I must, however, wish you and all your friends a happy new 

year, and with kind regards, &c I wish you could 

have been here to enliven my snug little fireside this 
Christmas. Some of us used to meet now and then and tell 
tales round, as at home. What do you think of construing 
* dtTiJo-ovTcs yqv kqX vScop,' to ask for gin and water, and 
rendering ' a man of a good constitution ' ' homo bonsB 
reipublicsB ' ? We got, too, some frumenty (frumentium) 
made, which is as great a rarity nearly as pigeon's milk 
(opvt^os yoAa) here, and reminded me much of dear York- 
shire. I am glad to see you are thankful for a happy and 
pious home ; but you will never know half its sweetness and 
value till you have to leave it and be a year away, as I shall 
have to be, nearly, this time. How little we thank God for 
all His love to us I " 

During the season of Easter in 1836 he spent a plea- 
sant three weeks in York, to which he had been looking 
forward for some time. He had then just been successful 
with his Hulsean Essay,* and had been highly compli- 
mented by Dr. Wood. He was also engaged on his 
prize English poem, "The Empire of the Sea," at that 
time, although he seems not to have anticipated 
winning laurels with it, as in referring to it he says, 
" the odds '* against it " are fearful.*' In all his studies 
he continually refers to his delightful visions of home 
revisited, and his' letters abound with affectionate 

• " The ReBemblanco between Moses and Christ," which gained the 
prize in 1835. 
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messages to the various members of the loved circle, side 
by side with expressions of gratitude to God for " these 
sweet prospects given me every now and then." During 
his return journey to Cambridge he addressed the fol- 
lowing lines to a young lady residing at Risby, Suffolk, 
who was shortly to be married to one of his brothers : — 



ToF- 
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** The blazing fire and circle bright 
Of darling home are gone, 
And nndemeath the cold starlight, 
Alone, I'm whirling on. 

Swift cutting through the keen night breeze, 

Our flying tent is glancing, 
While past its lamps the hedgerow trees 

Like giant elves are dancing. 

And, Fanny, if uncouth my ode, 

And frozen prove my page, 
Bemember Pindar never rode 

Upon a London stage. 

For had he, by the snoring guard. 

Have shivered here like me, 
His notes, fair lady, would have jarred, 

E*en had he sung of thee. 

To Risby, too, there's scarce a rhyme 

Save * Pyramus and Thisbe,' 
And he who finds a third to chime, 

Immortal praise shall his be. 

Then, gentle Critic, spare my lay. 

And be not too severe : 
My muse shall sing some other day 

Notes worthier of your ear : 
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When your poor poet, with delight, 

Has seen his future sister, 
With looks as gay and eyes as hright 

As when in March he missed her. 

Till then, lest haply you forget, 

This humhle gift I send 
From one, though less than brother yet, 

Who still is more than friend. 

And I may clustering blessings meet 

Around your lot to twine. 
And may a home as calm and sweet 

As Valehead still be thine." * 

The university triumphs and honours, which from 
about this period began to crowd thickly about Thomas 
Whytehead, might have easily diverted his mind from 
its deeply religious tendencies, but each success as it 
came only seems to have had the effect of filling his 
heart with more and more gratitude to the gracious 
Giver of all good things, and his praises for ever found 
vent in his holy conversation and godly life. To his 
aunt. Miss Bowman, of Elvington Hall, near York, he 
wrote, in May '36, with the news of his having gained 
the Chancellor's gold medal for his English prize poem, 
" The Empire of the Sea." In that letter he says : — 



** How beautiful must Elvington be in this delicious 
weather. Even this plain, low country is lovely with the 
freshness of spring ; and though we have no glassy Derwent, 
or hills, or deep woods, vdth their varied foliage, yet we 
have the nightingales, like little angels, in every tree, and 
* the blue sky is over us all,' with the Alpine scenery of its 
snowy clouds. I think these May skies will melt away all 

• A copy of " The Eectory of Valohcad " accompaniod the lines. 
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your ideas of quitting Elvington ; and it is a great treat and 
treasure to soul as well as body to have the garden and 
country all around, when in the spring one may, as it were, 
see God at work, and have our faith strengthened in His per- 
petual presence, by watching the daily advance of the beau- 
tiful work of His hands. Thus we may, like Adam, see and 
hear God in the garden, and not, like him, be afraid ; if, 
indeed, we have, through Jesus Christ, access to Him without 
fear. I have laid out the sovereign you gave me for my 
charity purse in putting three children to a day-school in 
Impington, the village where I have hitherto left tracts, 
which now, however, I have been obliged to resign, as I 
have so much on hand that I cannot do it regularly enough, 
and there are plenty to take my place. The school is two- 
pence a week reading and spelling, and a penny a week 
more for sewing (* manners ' included, I suppose) ; and, as 
the three are girls of three different families, I pay three- 
pence a week each, as sewing is certainly a requisite. I go 
every week to pay the money, as thus I see that it is applied 
to that purpose, and shall examine them in their advance in 
reading, though their sewing I must take for granted, and 
leave that to their mothers. Threepence a week for teaching 
a dull noisy child really is a poor recompense, and seems 
hardly to verify the adage that * Learning's better than house 
and land.* ** 

On the 26th of May he writes to his uncle, William 
Whytehead, who was then residing in London, declin- 
ing his invitation to visit him in June, and adding : — 

" Our examination commences to-morrow, so that I am 
rather hurried, though the mathematical subjects are now 

most of them higher than I have read I feel a very 

great anxiety to see something of other countries, if ever I 
have the opportunity, as I see what a rich original store of 
thoughts and ideas travelling furnishes to those who make a 
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proper use of it, and do it with mental improvement as their 
end. It seems also to be very nsefol in clearing the mind of 
narrow views, notions, and prejudices ; and every time I visit 
fine scenery and see new scenes, even in England, my soul, 
as Shakespeare would say, seems to have got a space more 
of elbow-room. One must not, however, forget the danger 
of mental improvement, unless made subservient to spiritual 
ends, as, at Cambridge especially, one is apt to look at near 
and comparatively diminutive objects through a glass which 
magnifies their importance, while it dims the more distant 
objects of eternity. My health is at present very good." 

At th^ beginning of June he paid a visit to his 
brother Robert at Ipswich, a visit which had given him 
no less pleasure in the anticipation than the fulfilment, 
and on his return to Cambridge he found himself the 
winner of Sir William Browne's gold medal for the 
best pair of Latin and Greek epigrams, which he an- 
nounced in a letter to his brother W , and adds : — 

'' This and the English poem were the only two prizes I 
wrote for, and the last that I can try for as an under- 
graduate. They will be printed, and recited at the same time 
as the poem ; and I will send home, in my next letter, an 
English version of the epigrams for the benefit of the ladies.* 
I am in the second class, and shall thus get a prize for the 
voluntary classical examination, where I was in the first 
class, the prize being given on that condition. .... I had 
a very interesting letter from Fred Robertscn,t who is, I 
trust, become serious through the death of his two sisters, 
one of whom died in a sweet Christian frame. He has entered 
a dragoon regiment, and is going to India ; but I trust God, 
who blessed Comehus, will preserve him.'* 

* Only one of these translations can be discovered. See Poems. 
t See page 5, note. 

E 
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After referring to two other school- fellows, B , 

an officer in the 17th Lancers, quartered at Ipswich, 

whom he had met there, and H , in a regiment 

then stationed in Nova Scotia, he says : — 

" Thus, dear W , are scattered our old playmates. 

Oh, may we at last be gathered together again into the fold 
of Christ ! I had many pleasant rambles through the scenery 
near Ipswich, and saw at Robert's some of the nice and pious 
society with which it is, I think, eminently blessed. I had a 
very delightful visit, though, alas I like all earthly enjoy- 
ments, very short ; but I trust this had a savour of heaven 
in it which will last longer. A soldier iu the Lancers wishes 
to engage in the missionary service ; and there seems some 
prospect of his effecting his wishes.*' 

He remained during the whole of the long vacation 
in Cambridge, preparing for his final examination, and 
but few letters appear to have been written at this time. 
Indeed he could have had small leisure for general cor- 
respondence. On the 1 1th of November, 1836, he wrote 
to his mother at York : — 

** Mr, Simeon is scarcely expected to recover. He is 
possessed, I understand, with a calm solemnity of mind, and, 
feeling not a fear for the safety of his soul, is filled with an 
overwhelming awe at the sense of being soon in the presence 
court of the Eternal God. Mind, this is no feeling of fear, 
but the state of a powerful mind, looking steadily forward 
at being soon naked before God, and filled with holy awe at 
the contemplation of that glory, and humiliation at its ovvrn 
unworthiness. He says that he wishes no other frame, as 
this is far more suitable to a. redeemed sinner than excite- 
ment and triumphant feelings. I think so indeed." 

The winter advanced, and in the middle of January 
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the Tripos Examination was concluded. In the 
interval Thomas Whytehead's health had suffered 
much from the close application which he had given to 
his books. Still his spirits maintained their equilibrium, 
and he writes in a vein of humour to his brother 
W at York :— 

''Thts fob my dbarly beloved Bbotheb and Systeb sojoubning 

ATTB YE News Walk Tebbaicb. 

*' Manie thankies my syngalar good brother for the kynde 
and hytherto unrequited letter whereyn thou hast atoned for 
thye wyfe*s shortcomyngs, for dydst thou not, my most fayth- 
less syster, plyght thy fayth unto mee thatte thou woldest 
dedycate an epystle to mee shortly, towards ye close of ye 
wheaten harvest last past, all whych haste thou forgotten, 
(here shee weepeth) yet, now drye thyne eyne, for I douht 
not thye moch care of housewyferie hath been the cause, 
and troth to saye I have heen yn soch sore studdies thatte 
had any letter com, tymQ to ansere thereunto I had none : 
so here closeth my complaynte. 

" M.D.CCC.XXX.Yn. 

« The Tripos Examination is done, and my mathematical 
books all sleeping soundly at the bottom of a closet, ready, 
as soon as I have spare time, to be exchanged at the book- 
seller's for a Plato or an Aristotle. I have got toll-loll 
through the examination, which you know I have not been 
long reading for, and I trust am safe of being a Senior Op., 
which is all I have been aiming at. I am just starting again 
at the glorious classics, and feel so brisk at the thoughts of 
three good weeks at them that I shall need no other recrea- 
tion. It is indeed a great mercy that I have been kept 
hitherto from the influenza, which is raging here to a great 
extent. I have been haunted a little by the toothache, but 
I trust it will soon be exorcised. Bat a little book, ' Bishop 
Andrewes' Devctions,' has been the greatest treasure to me 
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this time, as suggesting short thoughts suited to elevate and 
calm one's mind, and carry it hack to the society of those 
holy hishops, martyrs, and confessors, whom we of the 
Church of England may he proud to call our ancestors.*' 

Three days later he writes to his uncle, William 
Whytehead. : — 

"Thomas Whytehead, B.A., unto his Uncle sojoubnino in 
London City, bendeth much gbeetino: — 

'' Many thanks for your kind and most amusing letters, 
which came while I was head and ears under a slough of 
mathematics, yet, as withal my heart was hy no means 
heavy, they hy no means came like vinegar upon nitre, as 
Solomon says, hut rather like dew on the dr^' grass. I am 
happy to tell you that I am ahout the middle of the Senior 
Opts, which was the highest point I had aimed at, hut my 
stock of mathematics was so scanty I had fearful forebodings 
it would not carry me so far. My mathematical books are 
now snoozing very comfortably at the bottom of my closet, 
where it will be long before ever I disturb them again, and 
my Plato, Aristotle, Thucydides, and Lucretius are all alive 
on the table, as I have already begun to set to work for the 
Classical Tripos, which comes on next month. As I have 
got a Senior Opt. I shall be qualified to sit for the medal, 
which examination comes on directly after the Classical 
Tripos. St. John's has got the Senior Wrangler (Griffin), 
second and third wranglers! So from tutors to gyps all 
are in ecstasies. When I see so many disappointed in their 
honours and degrees to-day, I have much cause for gratitude, 
and may learn withal to lay up my treasure where no rust 
corrupteth, and seek to be numbered among the lowest of 
that train of fellow-citizens with the saints, of whom God is 
not ashamed to be called their God, but hath prepared for 
them a city. Alas ! how little can I rivet ^y heart on this 
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thought ; how would it otherwise he my stimulus and safe- 
guard! *' 

On the 4th February, 1837, Thomas Whytehead's 
name appeared as second in the first class of the 
Classical Tripos. On the same day he posted a list to 
his uncle, W. Whytehead, on the back of which he 
had written, — 

''What unaccountable beings we are, when we examine 
our mental mechanism and the springs which keep it moving. 
Last week during the examination, being very ill, I was in 
such depressed spirits that I wrote a letter home, which the 
next morning, on awaking somewhat better, I burned in the 
fire, as I found it would have frightened them all. Now the 
excitement of success has made me almost forget I was ill at 
all. Oh ! it is hard to feel that the things which so attract 
us are unreal illusions, while those we see not are eternal 
realities. A sort of enchantment is on our senses, and this 
phantasmagoria keeps fiitting before them. May we be kept 
steadfjEist, and every fresh drop of the oil of God*s mercy 
make our lamps bum the brighter in His temple ! '* 

On the 7th March, 1837, he announced to his family 
that he had just heard of his having achieved the posi- 
tion of Senior Medallist, which he had scarcely ven- 
tured to expect, and on the following Thursday he 
declaimed in the schools in Latin. The examination 
for fellowships immediately succeeded, and on the 13th 
March Thomas Whytehead was elected Fellow of St. 
John's College. But these efforts had been too much 
for a system which we have seen was naturally weak, 
and he felt the reaction, after the severe intellectual 
tension, very seriously. His desires always turning 
towards York and his beloved relatives, he hastened to 
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that ancient northern capital, where he felt that all the 
sympathy and affection of which the human heart was 
capable awaited him, and there he stayed during spring 
and early summer, " to recruit this tired jade of a body, 
which that unmerciful rider, the mind, has of late sadly 
overridden/' 



CHAPTER VI. 

IN the summer of '37 Thomas'" Whytehead took 
charge of a reading party, numbering four, in the 
English Lake District ; and here he was in his element 
amongst those wild scenes of grandeur, with leisure to 
contemplate the wondrous works of the Creator. 
Several of his letters about this time speak of the 
pleasure which these arrangements afforded him, and 
he gives graphic sketches of his walks with his pupils, 
and sometimes alone, amongst the beauties of the lakes 
and mountains. 

On his return to Cambridge in the autumn, he 
accepted the tutorship of a son of Lord Clive (eldest 
json of Earl Powis), who was then fresh from Eton, 
and just entering upon his university course. In a 

letter to his sister M , written in October, he 

says : — 

*^ One of the great advantages of a Cambridge life is, that 
we are provided day by day with first-rate lectures on 
almost every subject, and for the most part gratis. * Alma 
Mater* is assuredly a very prominent mother for us, and 
we should be very ungrateful did we not ever speak affec- 
tionately of her, and pray for her peace and prosperity. . . 
I have been reading a very deeply interesting account of 
the rise and fall of Arianism in the Church, and the history 
of the Athanasian Creed. It is wonderful to see how every 
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word has been weighed, and is intended with reference to 
some dangerous error, or heresy, which has arisen on that 
doctrine. People talk now of leaving it out of the Prayer 
Book. They little know from what swarms of sects and 
heresies, which arose, until its introduction supplied men 
with sound words and expressions of their belief, it has, by 
God's grace, delivered us." 

As the year advanced a new source of anxiety and 
trial came upon him in the declining health of the 
mother who had been so much to him, and who was 
always the most prominent figure in his mind and in 
his dreams of home. To the days of his childhood he 
constantly refers when speaking of his mother : 
"Those days have past us, but they have left that 
buoyant looking forward to family meetings — that 
clinging to home which always abides with us." A 
letter written early in December '37 to his brother 

W is full of bright anticipations of a family 

gathering at York during the approaching Christ- 
mas: — 

** Your letter reminded me of the dear old times we have 
seen together, from our sham quarrels among the haystacks 
at Flaxton,'^ to our dear disburthenings of soul in later days, 
' and all our loves and quarrels past are links that no adver- 
sity shall e'er dissever.* " 

^ To his uncle, William Whytehead, he writes from 
Elvington Hall, on the 2l8t December, 1837 : — 

** The summer, as you know, I spent at Ambleside with 
some pupils, a time which I enjoyed exceedingly, as I had 
then for the first time the opportunity of reading and think- 

♦ A village near York where his uncle, the Rev. Thomas Bowman, 
resided, and where the brothers spent many happy holidays. 
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ing calmly and quietly, without the excitement of an exami- 
nation before my eyes. This, before, always hindered me 
from thoronghly digesting and enjoying what I read. There 
is something also in glorious scenery which suggests high 
and elevating thoughts, although Socrates did say that he 
forsook the fields for the city, because he was a (piXofxaOijq, 
and they could teach him nothing. I enjoy, however, a 
college life, for a short time, exceedingly. The daily ser- 
vices in the chapel, the absence of all thought for the 
morrow, the regularity in one's engagements and occupa- 
tions, and the associations of the memories of great and 
holy men with every walk, cloister, and building, are all 
valuable. Lord Olive's eldest son is one of my pupils. He 
is of an admirable disposition and good abilities, so that I 
think he will do himself some credit in the University. I 
have been reading Bishop Bull's * Defensio Fidei Nicenas,' 
which seems a work of vast learning, and of a very great 
mind. Indeed, there is great truth in what Bishop Berkeley 
said with regard to old and modern writers, that these latter 
times are an age of much reading, much writing, and very 
little thinking. In former days disputants were recom- 
mended ' Cavere hominem unius libri,* a caution almost need- 
less now, as such a man would be a rarity. I find it very 
hard to keep up a continuous train of thought, to fix my 
mind for any time on one subject. What have you found 
beneficial towards this ? I know you are in the habit of 
employing your thoughts without the assistance of your 
eyes, especially since the latter have been so weak. I trust 
yon may find verified what Milton says of those so afflicted : 
* Et sane baud ultima Dei cura sumus : nee tam oculorum 
hebetudine quam cselestium alarum umbra has nobis fecisse 
tenebras videtur ; factas, illustrare rursus interiore ac longe 
prsestabiliore lumine baud raro solet.' A singularly fine 
thought and most nobly expressed." 

Frequently under the influence of the poetic muse. 
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which found an outlet in versification of all kinds, 
Thomas Whytehead wrote rhyming letters and narra- 
tives in verse to members of his family, most of which 
relate to matters of private interest. A specimen of 
this happy style may, perhaps, here be given, addressed 
to one of his sisters, who was absent from the annual 
Christmas gathering at York, in 1837 : — 

" My sister, my sweet sister, I have missed thee sorely here, 
Beside the blazing pinewood pyre that waits the dead old year. 
Time was we buried him in state, but parted far are they 
Who ate his merry funeral feast, or gave his dole away. 
On Christmas Eve we met but two, where nine had met before. 
Yet thanked we God it was not writ those nine should meet no more. 
That yet our sister's eye may see the sparkling yule-fire glance 
On Robert stiU in English-land and Henry back from France. 
She too, whose look was brightest still where every face was bright. 
Who watched our gambols many a year, the long December night. 
May smile, as throng her children in, and first and dearest thou. 
To see them fill the empty chairs that look so lonely now. 
December's on his death-bed laid, and he is moaning loud. 
And January's at the door with white snow for his shroud, 
Then up, and let the new year in, and may his twelve months' train 
Have many a gift of preciousness for my darling sister Jane." 

His mode of life about this period had a very 
sensible effect upon his letters, which abound in 
scholarly phrases, opinions on moot points of gram- 
matical construction, renderings of authors, and so on, 
— the natural outcome of the life of a College Don, and 
by no means wanting in interest, even at this distant 
date. 

In a letter to his young friend Q , written from 

Cambridge in May '38, he says : — 

'* I got your letter just as I was setting out with H- 



at the end of the Easter vacation, on a week's wandering to 
Bocbester, Canterbury, Dover, and back to London, cathe- 
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draliziiig, rnsticizing, &c. A right pleasant excursion was 
it — vix tUlus sine dote locus — ^we saw the Black Prince in 
his bronze armour, lying all his length on his tomb in 
Ganterbory, with the shield and leopard-skin coat in which 
he fought at Cressy hung over him. At Dover we saw 
ruins and fortifications from a.d. 100 to the present time. 
Nor at Westminster did we pass by that puissant knight, 
Sir Aymer de Valence, who was slain at Bannockbum. All 
these marvellous things contrived to put your letter out of 
my head. . . • And thereto, let me advise you daily, out of 
what you read, Greek or Latin, to pick out one short 
passage which may strike you as peculiarly idiomatic. Take 
this sentence, as it were, to pieces, observe the position, 
construction, and use of the words ; observe in Greek, too, 
very particularly the particles, negations (ov and fjurf), and 
tenses — i.e, especially the use and force of the present im- 
perfect and perfect ; the relation of the present and perfect, 
the latter expressing present time perfected, as exemplified 
by ^K(o, I am come ; the aorist (d opC^w), undefined past 
time, &c., observing also the idioms useful for composition, 
and how the Greek or Latin differ from the English ; and, 
lastly, write this sentence or passage in a book for the 
purpose, not omitting the accents of it in Greek. This will 
give you a familiarity with the language more than any 
other way I know." 

He then refers to the different methods of reading 
observed at the sister University, and says : — 

** The books read and the way of reading them are quite 
different at Oxford and Cambridge. Take any Greek play 
you are fond of and get it up thoroughly and well, com- 
mitting passages to memory. I think I once recommended 
you before to read carefully, vnth the notes which are ex- 
tracts from his works, Middleton*s * Life of Cicero.* It is, 
moreover, very interesting, and will give you great familiarity 
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with Cicero's times. A little Demosthenes well read is most 
valuable : it is of little consequence what oration you take. 
Thucydides is like the Church Catechism, often the first 
book we begin with, and always the last a scholar will 
leave off with. It is, I should say, the finest piece of Greek 
writing we have, but perhaps the most difficult thoroughly 
to master. Take good heed to him. You would find the 
Crito or Protagoras of Plato easier, and there is a separate 
edition of these dialogues by Stallbaum. Keep up your 
Latin Satirists. . . . God bless you and help you to live 
in the light of His countenance, which is great reward." 

The liong Vacation was again spent in the Lake 
District with a party of pupils, and Thomas Whyte- 
head once more revelled in the beauties of nature, and 
in rambles amongst scenes rendered in his eyes doubly 
lovely by their association with the writings of his 
favourite English poet, Wordsworth. 

From Keswick he writes, in July, 1838, to his 
friend F. W. H :— 

''Is it raining at Cambridge ? It has been doing nothing 
else here for the last ten days ; but, however, what has the 
weather to do with us ? Why do weather and temper go 
together as they do ? I only know it ought not to be so ; 
accordingly, to put you into a quiet temper, take down 
your Wordsworth, vol. i., and open at p. 252,* and read 
what you find there. Oh ! he is a marvellous poet ! I have 
studied him much since I came here, and he seems to me 
to be the greatest master of the English language of any of 
the modems. Conceive, for instance sake, the man who, in 
accounting for a youth's love for Twilight and Autumn above 
Dawn and Spring, can say : — 

♦ Ode addressed "To a Skylark." 
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Sad fancies do me then affect 
In luxury of disrespect, 
To our own prodigal excess 
Of too familiar happiness. 

Ode to Lycoria. 

Conceive what a hubbub a German would have made in 
attempting to express the thought, or even Coleridge. I 
wish I had brought Hitter with me. I heard him very 
highly spoken of at Oxford, and by some whose praise is 
worth having. * De Finibus * is sticky as a parboiled pudding. 
I stop to take breath at every chapter, and he can't construe 
Greek, for his versions of Epicurus are sometimes villainous. 
Kennedy would have told him if he got into the second 
class he might think himself lucky. By-the-bye (not by the 
way), how do you construe c^icikiJs, Plato de Rep., passim, 
and especially L. VI. ? I have been introduced to Southey, 
and he has called here, and is, cartes, a man of all trades in 
literature. He is almost like a worm ; cut into him wherever 
you like — he is perfect ; classics, history, science, a com- 
plete being in each, and all joined make up the one being — 
Southey. Yet there is a restlessness and inquietude, and 
want of ai8(u9, about him, which put Wordsworth far above 
him." 

During this year he held a lectureship at Clare Hall 
for a brief period, and a good many scenes of interest 
in various parts of England were visited by him. 

Part of October he spent with his sister J and her 

family on the north-east coast. His rambles with the 
younger members of the family seem to have been a 
great source of delight, and in writing to his sister 

A he refers to the pleasure he experienced from 

his association with his juvenile relatives. He also 
takes the opportunity of expressing his own opinions 
as to the management of young people. He says : — 
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** With children it is better to pass over unnoticed any- 
thing which one would not like, in case of obstinacy, to 
carry through by enforcing obedience. The word of a 
parent should be law, and therefore that word should not 
be trifle^ with by ourselves. I often think on the ways 
pursued with us when children, how very admirable on the 
whole, and how happy we were.'* 

About the same time he visited Ilkley with some of 
his family, and with his mother and some of his sisters 
he rambled over the old scenes, made sacred by the 
associations of earKer years. York and Easingwold 
were also visited witli great pleasure, and thence he 
travelled to Powis Castle, where he visited Lord Clive, 
and of whom he says " the family is a most enjoyable 
one." An old college friend who was domiciled in a 
living at the foot of the Breidden Hills was visited at 
the same time, and thence the. return journey to Cam- 
bridge was made, by way of Oxford. After all this 
bustle and excitement the quiet of the old cloisters, 
hallowed by time and devotion, was especially grateful, 
and he closes a letter containing a detailed account of 
his journey thus, as it were, with a sigh of relief : — 

"And now, thanks be to God, who put it into our 
Founders* hearts to provide this quiet and holy home for 
students, wishful to wait awhile and gird up their loins 
before they enter on holy orders. • • . Give my love to the 
children, and especially my god-daughter; never forget 
their high privilege and calling, members of Christ, children 
of God, heirs of everlasting life ; but the spiritual life must 
be cherished and nursed, at least, with equal jealousy and 
care to the natural life, or how are they to attain to Chris- 
tian manhood? Bemember our Saviour's many precious 
words about little children, and about the care we m'^st 
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iiave not to offend — that is, cause one of them to fiall. 
Forgive me, however, for this. You are a mother in Israel, 
and may many call yon blessed hereafter." 

The Christmas of 1838 was spent at Torquay, and 
his lectures at Clare Hall were resumed next term with 
great energy. At this time Church History absorbed 
much of his attention, as part of his preparation for 
orders, and in a letter to his uncle in London he refers 
to the Kevolution of 1688 as a moi^ important epoch in 
the history of the English Church, as comprising the 
story of the Nonjurors. He says : — 

" Those of them whose lives I have read seem to have 
been a very holy apostolic set of men, especially Bishop 
Ken, Mr. Eettlewell, and others, though there were some 
rash hot-headed spirits among them, as was to be expected. 
The Stuarts certainly had the merit of appointing, for the 
most part, admirable bishops. Ken's name, I believe, first 
came to the ears of Charles II. as having turned Mrs. Gwyn 
out of his prebendal house at Winchester, where she had 
been lodged while Ken was absent, and he, on hearing of 
it, sent word to have her turned out, saying that such as 
she should not be tolerated in a clergyman's house. 

" I sometimes thiak when at our daily services in chapel, 
that perhaps you are engaged in the same prayers, and fo 
a communion may be between us, as I know you often 
attend the week-day prayers in London." 

Early in this year the father of his friend G 



wrote to him, consulting hirii as to his son's entrance 
on a university course, and his reply is at this date 
particularly interesting, as showing the conditions of 
college life at that period. The letter in question is 
dated from St. John's College in April '39, and he 
says : — 
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" I have little hesitation in running the risk of being 
called bigoted by warmly recommending this college. There 
is more here of personal intercourse between the tutors and 
the undergraduates than anywhere else, and for the last 
few years the college lectures have had such pains bestowed 
on them, and the system is now such, that a diligent man 
may have almost all the advantages of a private tutor 
without the expense — at least, for his first year. St. John's 
is also much less expensive than Trinity College. The 
discipline also, and the ^Oos of the college, with regard to 
healthy religious Church feeling, is very good. The 
reproach of our chapel, too, has been utterly taken away, 
as we have just now, by subscription among the Fellows, 
laid out JS1,000 on our organ, and some hundreds on the 
building. The classical lectures on Isaacson's side (^for the 
college is divided into two sides, with distinct lecturers, 
tutors, &c.), and the mathematical on Hymers' side, are 

particularly good, so that it will be advisable for G , 

should he come to St. John's, to fix on his side, according 
to the line of study which he will take. . .. If he be likely 
to take to accurate scholarship, and shows good promise for 
composition, his distaste for mathematics will not stand in 
his way here, as very little indeed is enough to pass a man 
through, so as to allow him to enter the classical tripos. 
At Oxford composition in Greek and Latin (especially 
verses) is of much less importance, and criticism less at- 
tended to, and the field is more wide for reading. Biblical 
history and knowledge, moral philosophy, English prose, 
composition, history, &c., all coming in towards the attain- 
ment of academic honours. ... Do not send him to a 
small college. For the same charge you get worse lectures, 
narrower society, and that generally of a lower tone." 

To his friend F. W. H he writes in May of the 

same year : — 

*'I have been so cock-a-hoop this term with plans and 
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programmes of tours into every part of the habited or 
habitable world, that I have had little time for so matter-of- 
fact a thing as a letter to be directed to any portion of the 
universe so vicine and attainable as South Wales. Had 
yon been private tutor to the Crown Prince of Japan, you 
would have been assailed with a regular vupas of epistles, 
and, if you had answered me in Japanese, I dare say it 
would have been as intelligible as No. 2 of the extracts you 
sent me in your last. No. 1 is, however, so grand a 
passage that the neighbourhood of no pedantry can hurt 
it. In the title-page of Ben Jonson's < Euphema ' (Under- 
wood's) is the following beautiful motto, it being a funeral 
elegy or apotheosis of the Lady Yenetia Digby, a lady sur- 
passingly fair : * Yivam amare voluptas, defunctam religio." 
I thought and thought, and looked, whereabouts in 
Statins this could be, as, how it could in any shape be 
fitted to any metre, I could not conceive, till I bethought 
me of his dedicatory epistle to the Books of the Silvse, and 
there it was at the head of Book Y. What an eye that rare 
Ben had for an exquisite thought. One might have asked 
twenty scholars, and they would not have known where it 
came from. I have been reading his * Timber, or Dis- 
courses made upon men and matter,' as they have flowed 
out of his daily readings, or had their reflux to his peculiar 
notion of the times. There is masculine thought in plain 
language, if you will ; aye, and deep thought too. What 
think you of this ? * I have considered our whole life is 
like a play, wherein every man, forgetful of himself, is in 
travail with expression of another. Nay, we so insist on 
imitating others as we cannot (when it is necessary) return 
to ourselves,* &c. What a splutter some people would 
have made about * individuality,' and so forth." 

The summer of 1839 comprised an eventful era of 
Thomas Whytehead's life, for he theii made a tour of 
some months' duration on the Contiq.ent. It was a 
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time of the greatest enjoyment, to which he had looked 
forward for long with the utmost delight, and to which 
he often looked back with no less pleasure. Some of 
the beat of his poetical efforts were written under the 
inspiration of visits to scenes replete with historic 
associations. His plan, which was carried out in the 
company of a college friend, was a tour through the 
Netherlands, **in an architectural point of view,*' 
thence up the Rhine into Switzerland, where about 
two months were spent in reading, after which some 
other cities and scenes of interest were visited, and a 
return made to England by way of Paris, arriving in 
London at the end of September. After a brief visit 
to his mother at York, he returned to Cambridge .and 
devoted himself to a special course of devotional read- 
ing, in view of the solemn vows which he was soon to 

take upon himself. To his friend F. W. H he 

writes in November '39 : — 

** Here I am this bright autumn day among a crowd of 
friends to cheer one, chapel bells to be one's monitors, and 
comforts of all kinds, discontented and out of humour at 
myself, and in as black jaundiced a mood as the gloomiest 
sea cavern of Tenby can ever have half created in you ; and 
for why ? Truly this week past has been a string of days 
with duties unperformed and hours unhallowed, and this a 
retrospect so often recurring that I can scarce feel any heart 
to pray to do better. And all at once the thought of feelings 
like my own in your letter came over me, and that we might 
do each other good by opening our grief, each to his friend, 
and perhaps pray for each other when we could not for our- 
selves. In me this is worse when so near upon the vows of 
ordination. I for the grace steadfastly to endure hardness, 

to quit me like a man and be strong. We must, H , 

not suffer dull desponding humours to settle over us. We 
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have cast the die, we have set out for everlasting glory, and 
it is too late to turn back and hesitate now. Let us toil on 
hand in hand, and so when we fall we may help to lift up 
each other. It is perhaps after all but for a little while^ I 
send you some lines I think you will like, which I wrote this 
summer on seeing at Namur a young novice crying bitterly 
as she parted from her little brother, about nine years old, 
at the door of a convent, on the day their relations are 
allowed to visit them.* By-the-bye I was amused with the 
summary way in which you put on the shelf my unfortunate 
Sonnet on Venice. However, we always agreed in taste on 
these matters more than I ever did with any one else. 

*' This vacation I read a great deal of Dryden, and am 
just now very enthusiastic about him. Such a mighty 
master I Such grand rhythms and pauses ! I am convinced 
he ought to be studied greatly for a knowledge of English. 
(I do not mean his plays : /x^ yei/oiro). Who else would have 
written of the first man — 

Confessing still the softness of his clay, 

And kind as kings upon their Coronation Day. 

See, too, * Hind and Panther,' 1070 to 1086, 1576 to 1591, 
2095 to 2102. 

'< You must snap in two your engagement at Tenby. It 
will not do for you. We both of us want earnestness, 
energy; and I believe parish duty, regular and not too 
heavy, would be the best discipline we could have. • , , Do 
you remember what Coleridge says in his Biog. Lit. about 
professed authors or literary men ? A man ought to be of a 
stem habit of self-command to pursue a life of seclusion with 
profit. Nemo videt, removes one of the greatest checks on 
our habits, which few of us can do without. A parish would 
bring the necessity of being intruded on, or a school.'' 

His last letter written before his ordination, which is 

* See Poems. 
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forthcoming, is addressed to his young firiend G ^ 

in whose fdture he took a warm interest. He says : — 

'' I wish yon had been coming np to college while I was 
here, but for yon it is the best that yon have decided as yon 
did, as a good start gives good heart, and I don't think yon 
wonld have had one if yon had entered this October ; and 
when a man finds hunself lagging somewhat behind his 
fellows, he is apt to give np, perhaps 'pnt his Inngs in a sling ' 
to make his case interesting, and salve his conscience with 
the resolntion to take to * general reading,' or still more 

specionsly * theology,' and yon may depend on it, G , 

that when a man, on slight gronnds, has given np reading 
for hononrs here, one of the greatest safeguards for his 
religions as well as intellectual character is gone. The stem 
necessity which lies on a ' reading man ' of husbanding time, 
keeping regular hours, eschewing gossip, and in fact disci- 
plining himself, is one of the greatest blessings which can befall 
him. One's path of duty lies then clear before one, and as 
for the result, the more we can leave that in God's hands the 
better. He has said, ' Them that honour me I will honour,' 
if in this world, well ; if not, but in the next, far better. A 
man should enter into the spirit of college to enjoy it tho- 
roughly and benefit from it ; its chapels in the dim twilight 
morning and eventide, the monastic character of one's life in 
our rooms, common hall, walks &c., in short, that these are 
religions,, charitable foundations, not secular prize arenas. 
The very walls were built by bequests from dying beds. 
One's college recollections may be the most blessed or the 
most bitter of one's life, for the meta stands here, and the 
chariot-wheels are fervid enough, and when this is past we 
have fairly turned into the long straight course of public life. 
We may well pray for grace to keep us therein. 

** And now from this long sermon, I fear, dear G , yon 

wiU have feelingly anticipated that I am going into orders 
very soon (probably to leave college in April next, for Fresh- 
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water, in the Isle of ^ght, my curacy elect), aad em trying 
my Iiaod on yon. Bnt, indeed, I never can speak of college 
'without ranning risk of exceeding due bonnds, so let this be 
my ezcnse. 

" On reading I need now give yon little advice, as F 

will direct yon in that, only I hope yoa read Eome Tbncy- 
dides, and that carefiilly, and wonder why yoa shoold omit 
to get np trigonometry for the examination, that being a 
tolerably easy snbjeot, very fhndameatal, and one of those 
required in one's first year at college, whereas differential 

calcnInH comes in the second Good-bye. Vive 

FaUque." 

And thus we take our leave of Thomas Whytehead 
as a layman, for at the close of 1839 he was ordained 
Deacon, by the Bishop of Winchester, to the curacy of 
Freshwater.* It was on this occasion of his ordination 
that he wrote those deeply devotional lines entitled 
"St. Stephen's Day, 1839." He did not immediately 
enter upon his parochial work, but his heart was lilled 
with a vast sense of his responsibilities and duties, 
which, to his richly cultivated and profoundly religious 
mind, were presented in the strongest relief, and 
formed the ever-Tisible beacons by whose direction he 
maintained his constant coarse of devotion to the 
semoe which he had chosen. 

• TheBectorwastheEer. I. F. Isaacson, who had been T.'Whyte- 

haad's college tutor at Cambridge. 




CHAPTER VII. 

BEFORE entering upon his parish duties at Fresh- 
water, Thomas Whytehead visited many of his 
relatives in various parts of England. His mind at this 
time is, as might be expected, more turned than before 
in the direction of theological investigations, but he is 
never found to have left the path of childlike faith 
and confidence in Scriptural teaching which formed his 
constant safeguard. It is the delightful combination 
of religious trustfulness and independent thought 
which gives to his letters of this period their great 
charm. 

From York he writes in January of 1840 to his 
friend F. W. H :— 

" I have just come from a half-hour's visit to a Missionary 
Bazaar, or Serious Vanity Fair, one of * the odd burs and 
keoksies, the mis-growth of our luxuriant activity.' Still 
the hearty well-meaning of most of those who have got it 
up atones for many faults, and I was only regretting the 
want of earnestness of character in our age, the absence of 
minds possessed by an idea, if not possessing one, when my 
musings were broken by seeing, to my surprise, your sister, 
along with her aunt, officiating at a stall. The thought of 
you and Coleridge, and Cambridge long evenings, rushed into 
my heart, so, after having made my way to the stall, and 
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expended two shillings on a needle-case, in order to buy 
something of one who was so near akin to yon, I hastened 
back home, to tell you how I have enjoyed, this vacation, 
the reading of Coleridge's ' Church and State,' and some of 
the other contents of the volume. I rather incline to think 
his First Lay Sermon the finest piece I have read of his, and 
containing some of the deepest and most rare thoughts. I 
wish I could more fuUy master and comprehend his distinc- 
tion of the reason and understanding. Can you assist me at 
all in your next ? I find I have it not aright, else I should 
more fully enter into that splendid procession of thought and 

language, from p. 217 to p. 232 I am glad C 

never wrote his comment on St. John's Gospel. He is too 
irreverent (see p. 239, 1. 8 and 9), too fond of turning the 
gospel preached to the poor into an esoteric Platonic gospel, 
too positive, without giviug the grounds for his being so 
(see note, p. 151, where he asserts the Apocalypse is quite 
clear in its meaning, all commentators have been quite at 
sea, and yet gives no hint of the light he professes to have 
obtained upon it, though he might have done so in a very few 
words, and left the convincing proof to be given * shortly'). 
In fine, he does not seem to have been prepared to accept, 
in the deep things of the Bible, such an explanation as 
* What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
hereafter,' or to allow that the doctrine of the Cross must 
needs be, * to the Greek, foolishness.' The fjuapCa tov K-qpvy- 
/laros is perpetually opposed to the ancient spirit of 
ffiiXotroffiia. ' Not many wise men after the fiesh,' &c. ; 
' Thou hast revealed them unto babes.' Still, vnthal, I have 
found his book very profitable, as well as most enjoyable. 
He is a very Sultan in the profusion and magnificence of 
his jewellery. Take this from a very difierent mind, yet a 
strong one. On referring to that passage, I find it is too 
long to transcribe, and I cannot abridge it; so, whenever 
you meet with the book, < Henry Martyn's Journals and 
Letters ' (2 vols., edited by Wilberforce), look at vol. ii., 
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p. 347, and read the entry in his journal for Sunday, 
March 30, 1811 * 

" On reviewing this letter, I would wish to qualify what I 
have said, by giving its due weight to the manly expression 

of truth in C 's Second Lay Sermon, p. 364 to p. 386. 

What I object to is, his being so absorbed by the subjective 
character of Christianity as to slur over and derogate from, 
and even explain away, its objective character, as in many 
of his observations on Christ as our Intercessor, prayer, &c., 
and by his being so fully taken up by the philosophy of 
Christianity, as to seem often to be wise above what is 
written. I mean, for instance, the way in which he avoids 
the subject of good and evil angels, the personality of Satan, 
&c. (See his * Literary Remains,' * Remarks on Dr. Smith's 
Sermons,' and a note in his ' Church and State ' on Isaac 
Taylor's * Natural History of Enthusiasm,' on the subject of 
angels.) I intend to read, as soon as I have time, the 
* Friend ; ' at least, if I continue in my present mind." 

* '* Happening to think this evening of the nature of language, more 
curiously and deeply than I have yet done, I got bewildered, and 
fancied I saw some groimds for the opinions of those who deny the 
existence of matter. Felt unhappy. What brought ein and misery 
into the world but the desire of knowledge ? Oh, what folly to be 
wise where ignorance is bliss. Truly, the only true philosophy is to be 
happy. The further I push my inquiries the more I am distressed. I 
give my heart to know wisdom and this also is vexation of spirit. It 
must be now my prayer, not, Lord, let me obtain the knowledge which 
I think would be so useful, but. Oh, teach me just as much as Thou 
seest good for me. Compared with metaphysics, physics and mathe- 
matics appear with a kind and friendly aspect, because these seem to 
lie within the limits in which man can move without danger, but in 
the other I find myself adrift. Synthesis is the work of God alone. 
Attempts at it are devilish. Human reasonings, to the degree they 
are synthetical, are liable to error, but analysis is our province. I bless 
God for Sir I. Newton, who, beginning with the things next to him, 
and humbly and quietly moving to the things next to them, enlarged 
the boundaries of human knowledge more than the rest of the sons of 
jaen. God hath thus given an example of one who sought knowledge 
temperately and rightly, and whom He blessed with success." 
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Immediately after the date of the foregoing epistle, 
he went up to Cambridge, and thence writes again to 
the same friend at Tenby, in February : — 

'' There is something invidious in taking up a single square 
sheet to try to render some recompense for your bountiful 
folios, and thrice welcome as bountiful ; and were it not for 
your assurances that you did not require recompense, but 
only acknowledgment, I should lay down my pen and cry 
vicisti, for, truly and gravely, I am now a clergyman, and 
that word ought to account for the * enclosure,' from my 
spare and waste time, of much that was once ' common,* 
and where stray thoughts used to be allowed to feed idly 
and unrestrained ; not but they now break fence sadly 
too often. Moreover, I have four pupils, who keep me at 
work at present all the morning, while the sun, like a fierce 
task-master, is standing over my head, and so I have to wait 
for respite and rest till the evening, * when those few meek 
stars will not tell of me.' However, you must remember I 
write in small text and you in large, which makes some 
difference. 

'* And now thanks for the stories of Shelley, the philippic 
against my imagined aveXcv^epuz, with the answer to the 
same, and your anthology ; for all these have arrived since 
my last. The stories were excellently told ; but, as you asked 

for my opinion whether I thought them tanti (as G. K 

says), a very long quotation in a letter scarcely ever does 
seem so, as it oppresses one with a painful sense of the 
labour it must have cost in copying. It is like receiving a 
basket of Eibston-pippins, carriage paid, all the way from 
York, or eating a plum which your friend broke his leg in 
climbing to gather for you. IStill it impresses one more 
deeply with love for him who would purchase one's sympathy 
at such a cost, and do as much for one, simply that he might 
get one to smile where he had smiled and share his enjoy- 
ments with his absent friend. I do love your letters for 
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that reason among many. The chorus song of the * Hours ' 
I did not admire so much as you had done, but the other 
pieces were beautiful and very classical. Those of Corinna 
could, I think, scarce be translations, as the whole collection 
of her fragments scarce amounts to twelve lines. 

** But, my most dear friend, you must not laugh when I 
tell you that a fear has came over me that you will be turn- 
ing Pagan some of these days. That acquaintance of yours, 
that dear lovable heathen Charles Lamb, rather confirms 
me in my suspicions. I don't mean that I suspect you of 
having already given an order to the Tenbeian Swann for an 
olive-wood Minerva Obrimopatra, but that the mere intel- 
lectual worship of the to koXov may find some grace in 
your eyes. The Gothic taste is, I think, essentially more 
Christian than the classical, more high, stem, healthy, and 
energetic. Our natural longings after the fair humanities of 
old poetic religion, perhaps, need satisfying ; still the heart 
doth need a language, still doth the old instinct bring back 
the old names. But then in the annals, the ancient hymns, 
the literature of Christianity we shall find plenty for this 
purpose (witness, in one form, * The Broad Stone of 
Honour *), and herein we shall be in less danger of 

Nursing in some delicious solitude 

Our slothful loves and dainty sympathies. 

If you want a book full of manly, deep, and yet perspicuous 
thoughts, such as to assist you in following out the exhorta- 
tions to the study of the deep things of the Bible in 
Coleridge's Second Lay Sermon, I would recommend you 
much to get Archbishop Whately's Sermons. There are 
many points in which I do not agree with him, but I know 
of few books so good for putting one on deep trains of 
thought, in connection with familiar Scripture truths.*' 

To the same friend he again writes on the 28 th 
February : — 
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'* This odious apparatus of pen and ink ! Why cannot we 
hold intercourse together without this formidable machinery ? 
I have a perfect melanophobia, and I go on like Coleridge, 
with his headache in bed, longing to write, yet always 
wanting the time for something else. Many thanks for your 
last, and the pretty story that came with it, though I had 
been looking for a deep discourse on the reason and under- 
standing, which, however, I will no longer ask you for. 
They are undefinable, they must be perceived, and I think I 
do now perceive what Coleridge and the Kantists meant by 
his vovs and iTrurrqfirj. We shall have at last to retire on 
Whewell's definition, that the Reason is that whereby we 
understand, and the Understanding that whereby we reason ; 
in which, however, there seems to me to be more point than 
wit. There always seemed to me to be a great deal in that 
observation of Coleridge in his * Table Talk,' * Plato's works 
are logical exercises for the mind. It leads you to see that 
propositions, involving in themselves a contradiction in terms, 
are nevertheless true, and which therefore must belong to a 
higher logic, that of ideas. They are self-contradictory only 
in the Aristotelian logic, which is the instrument of the 
understanding ; and it is an observation of Jacobi, that it is 
the instinct of the understanding to contradict the reason.' 
Bed hoc jactemus. I am jealous of all these speculations and 
theories. Revelation, and the faithful obedient spirit that 
listens to it, these are the sources of all true soul-enlighten- 
ment. * If the Son shall make you free, then are ye free 
indeed.' The stamp visible on Scripture is this, *I speak 
that which I have seen with my Father,' and as we look 
teachably unto it, we feel the distinctive character of truth, so 
healthy, bracing, and solemnising. Synthetical speculations, 
such as regard absolute {ruths only revealed relatively, are 
not the element in which the soul thrives. I doubt whether 
Berkleyan systems are not, from our very constitution, unfit 
subjects for our speculations. There are deep, clear things 
in the Bible enough to occupy our keenest meditations on 
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the nature of onr relation to the invisible world, and in which 
we may with confidence ask aid from above to lighten our 
darkness. But, after all, the key to all difficulties lies near 
us. * If any man will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine.* * Fecisti nos, Domine, ad Te, et irrequietum est 
cor nostrum donee requiescat in Te * — thus St. Augustine. I 
have been reading of late Tertullian's * First Apology for the 
Christians,* and am astonished at the exceeding eloquence of 
it. The Latin is hard, and in places resembles Lucretius ; 
but there is a wonderful energy and fire in it, such as I know 
in no other Latin composition. Those Eoman- African 
Fathers of the Church, Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, give 
me a grand idea of the effect of the system of the Boman 
Empire on its distant provinces. Latin is certainly a grand 
language — the language of conquerors of stem, defined 
minds, and it is a fine thing to hear it trumpeting in the 
third century from Numidia and Africa, and awakening 
us to mighty master-minds speaking from among that de- 
graded people, and they, too. Christians. I have had a 
present made me of St. Augustine*s works — employment 
enough for Freshwater evenings. He was doubtless the 
greatest mind among the Fathers, though for that very 
reason less valuable as a witness to the received opinions of 

the Church in his day, as more original 

**Did you ever hear of Dr. Craven, our last master but 
one ? He went by the name of the ' Primitive Christian,* 
was marvellously simple and absent in his habits, and was 
the meekest of men. On his death-bed he requested his 
friends not to wait, but to go down to dinner, and apolo- 
gized for being so long in dying. I heard this from one who 
knew him and loved him.** 

On the following day, in a letter to his brother 
W , he writes : — 

" Tell F she must seek to have faith, like Abraham, 

in the matter of his only child, and then she will know that, 
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its she cannot forget her little one, so neither will God for- 
get his children in Christ Jesus. ' Let us fall into the hands 
of the Lord.' We cannot foresee the evil to come, which 
may make a delicate frame a blessing of God's special love 
to our child. Witness Abijah, the young son of Jero- 
boam. Still, to train up a child worthily of that spiritual 
family into which it has been adopted, is a yet higher object 
of faithful prayer. I otten think of Hannah boldly dedi- 
cating her child to the service of the temple, and making his 
little priest's coat for him. Her faith was accepted, though 
some might have said, < Might not the child turn out unfit 
for the office 7 ' She doubted not any more than the 
parents who brought in Christ to the chamber of their dead 

daughter. May little E grow up like a polished corner 

of the temple, even that temple spoken of in 1 Cor. iii. 17, ^ 
and 2 Cor. vi. 16 : * Ye are God's building.' Christ the 
foundation; ministers, parents, the builders God employs. 
What a responsibility, that through our misbuilding our 
work may suffer loss. It is a wonderful thought, that your 
child is a living stone, put into your hands to fashion, by 
Christ's help, for its place in his temple." 

Towards the end of March, 1840, he writes to his 

brother W , congratulating him on the birth of his 

eldest son, and he says : — 

"May our Lord Christ, who vouchsafed to sanctify 
infancy and childhood by himself passing through them, 
receive this little one to His blessing. Train him up as an 
heir of immortality, not a child of this world. 

** You would see that my pupil Clive got a first class, a 
piece of great success, as it is the first time such a thing has 
been done in two years' reading, which was all the time he 
has been in college. He is a good-principled fellow, which 
is best of all, and I hope will be led on from grace to grace 
of God's good help." 
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In April, 1840, Thomas Whytehead took a final 
farewell of Alma Mater, not certainly without many 
deep regrets, for although he felt that the voice of 
duty called him to labour in other scenes, to work of a 
far diOFerent kind, still we have already seen from his 
letters how dearly he loved the quiet peaceful repose 
of body, with the calm mental activity, which those 
venerable classic shades afforded him. It was not that 
the path of duty was disagreeable to his inclinations, 
for surely it was pleasant to his soul to follow whither 
the Master beckoned him : nevertheless his afiections 
cannot but have felt something of a rude displacement 
as he left for ever those scenes doubly endeared to him 
by so many trials and triumphs. 

In April he went into harness in his curacy at 
Freshwater, one of the most sequestered nooks in the 
British islands, to which he alludes as '^ our little 
diocese, for village there is none, but about twelve or 
thirteen small hamlets, scattered over some six or seven 
miles of country.'^ Owing to the temporary absence of 
his rector, he was left in sole charge of the parish for 
some five weeks, and he writes in May to his brother 
W :— 

^* I will assure you that the thought of having to feed 
1,400 living souls, part of that church of God which He hath 
purchased with His own blood, is enough to scatter to the 
four winds any dreamd one may have had of the freedom 
from keen anxiety of a village clergyman's life. Yet there 
could not be a parish more to my mind. I read and write 
till noon, with the exception of a visit to the day-school 
every morning. From noon till about five I am in the 
parish and with the sick, of whom there are a good many, 
and at present ten or twelve cases of small-pox. Between 
five and six I dine, and in the evening dispatch business, in 
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and out, and read and write till an early bed-time, generally. 
There are a great many poor here, but many very charitable 
rich families and very excellent people. The beauty of the 
parish just now is marvellous. The little hamlets, some in 
woody lanes and hollows, ringing with cuckoos and nightin- 
gales, and some in little sheltered coves, with the sunny sea 
in front, the downs covered here and there with the yellow 
furze blossom, and the \vhite-blossomed orchards, with 
glimpses of the sea on all sides, make the long walks, which 

are needful here, a great pleasure and delight 

I will not close this letter without sending you a hymn which 
we have in our hymn-book here for occasions of administer- 
ing Holy Baptism." * 

In June he writes to his friend S G , who 

was just entering himself at Cambridge, giving him 
some valuable items of advice as to the preKminary 
steps to be taken, and advising him to enter on " Mr. 
Hymers' side/' as he was "the best mathematical 
lecturer in Cambridge." And then he says : — 

** I like the spirit of your letter, and hope you will have 
cause to look back on your three years at St. John's as 
three of the most happy and profitable of your life. Seven 
hours a day, including lectures, is quite enough, if given 
regularly to hard steady reading ; but you will find that such 
determinations must be allowed room to swing, and I would 
rather recommend you to aim at six hours a day, exclusive 
of lectures. If you find it too much, take five, but, as nobody 
goes out to walk till two, you can easily get three hours after 
lectures are over, and three again in the evening after 
chapel. I was irregular in these matters, being almost 
obliged to work by starts, and then take some days* holiday, 

« Hymn 289 in Bickersteth*s ** Hymnal Companion to the Book of 
Common Prayer." 
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and so on, but this was constitutional. Self- discipline is the 
lesson to be learned at college. You are called to walk by 
yoarself, and one great snare into which men fall, which 
first disarranges their reading and their religion, is irregular 
hours. If you make it a rule to yourself to attend morning 
chapel, this will oblige you to go to bed in tolerably good 
time, in order to rise at 6.30 ; and so a new and sacred 
restraint will be formed, to take the place of the restraint of 
family hours, which keep men from this evil at home. To 
sit up over a November fire, gossiping till after midnight, 
destroys reading, health, and devotion. Let me advise you 
not to join a boat or other club. The exercise is generally 
too hard to be refreshing, except to very strong men, and I 
rarely knew a reading man who did not suffer from it. 
Even a cricket club is better avoided, for some time at least, 
as there is such abundance of society, and of the very 
choicest society, of hearts whose love may be carried with 
you beyond the gate of death, and companions with whom 
you may share your daily walks, your reading, your tastes, 
your most secret thoughts, that you will have no lack of in- 
ducement to exercise and relaxation. Be very shy of taking 
companions by the score, as you do in a club. They will 

be found fast enough one by one I will assure you 

that the habits of living alone, of regulating one's own time, 
and of exercising some command over one's self, formed at 
college, are of the greatest benefit here. I am now learning 
anxieties and sorrows I never knew before, but also happi- 
ness and peace which I had not before enjoyed. God help 
me to be faithful to the end, and train and discipline you to 
endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.'* 

During the same month he writes to F. W. 
H :— 

" Before I write to you again I shall probably see you in 
Cambridge, as your plan about London is quite imprac- 
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ticable to me, who you mast remember am not a gentleman at 
large, as you are, but a day labourer, with not even light 
heart enough to whistle at my work. Still, believe me, I 
often think with happiness of that line of George Herbert's : 



*How sweetly doth "my Master" sound, "my Master, 
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God's kind providence has placed me here, in a pleasant 
land ; but a village curacy has its own peculiar sorrows and 
heavinesses, as well as the dusty high road of life. Here 
you know all your people, and whatever is done among 
them for good or evil, you see it. You are like a little boy 
fishing in shallow water. You watch anxiously every fish 
as it comes towards your bait, and bitter is the disappoint- 
ment when you see it turn away again without taking it. 
It was in writing to my sister the other day, trying to 
dispel some of the too flattering images she had drawn of 
the unbroken peace and seclusion of a village clergyman's 
life, that I bethought myself of this comparison, which I am 
sure is a true one. 

" I feel with you in what you say about the base and 
despicable temptation of perpetually thinking what others 
will think of us. A clergyman is perhaps as much exposed 
to this as any one, and nothing has beset me more. The 
being anxious to have the good opinion of those around one 
is natural, but, when it comes to destroy single-heartedness, 
and to set self perpetually in sight, I know of nothing so 
needing the exercise of strenuous prayer, and watchful self- 
denial, as this. We want the spirit of being content to have 
God for the sole witness of whatever we do or suifer for 
Him, and it is strange and most humiliating to think we 
should be not so ; yet a single-heart simphcity, as well as 
Godly sincerity, is, I feel, that temper which I stand most in 
need of. It has been truly said, *Did any of us know that 
of another which we know of ourselves, we should despise 
him from the bottom of our hearts.' Let us in this especial 

a 
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temptation, under which we both suffer, * pray one for 
another that we may be healed.' 
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At this time Thomas Whytehead made the journey 
to Cambridge, referred to in the last-quoted letter, for 
the purpose of taking his M.A. degree. Thence he 
hastened back to his parish, and from Freshwater 
writes to his brother W , in July, 1840 : — 

** On my way to Cambridge I spent three days at Fareham 
in Hampshire, with my friend Howard, a son of Lord 
Effingham, who is a most zealous and hard-working curate 
there. His rector. Sir Henry Thompson, has built and en- 
dowed a large stone church and two schools, and they are 
both hard at work there. I preached on Wednesday 
evening there, and two Sundays after for Mr. Woodrooffe 
(whom you wiU remember having often seen in York) at 
his living at Calboume. All things are going on very happily 
here. ... I am generally out among the poeple four hours 
a day, at the least, a great part in the open air, and yet it 
does not seem to brace or refresh me, like the fresh York- 
shire breezes, but the beauty of this place almost makes up 
for it. . . . My time is so taken up as yet, that I scarce 
know how to ask a friend here, except such an one as can 
bring his books with him, and so amuse or employ himself a 
good part of the day. G-oulburn is coming to stay a week 
with me, on those conditions, next month, and I look 
forward to it, as the communion of a Christian friend is 
more grateful now than ever. I go through the list of you 
all generally every day in my prayers, and more particularly 
on Fridays. It seems the only way of family communion 
now. Remember me in the same way.** 

At the beginning of August he spent two days with 
Archdeacon Wilberforce at Brightstone, Isle of Wight, 
and attended with him a clerical meeting of the clergy 
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of the island, as also a meeting at Cowes of the New- 
foundland and North American Schools Society, at 
which he seems to have been much gratified by the 
address of Mr. Conder, the Society's representative. 

In the course of a letter to his sister M , from 

Freshwater, about the same period, he says : — 

** During some of my walks to the far part of my parish 
and at other stray times , I have translated into English an 
old Latin hymn,* which I found among St. Bernard's works, 
one of the late Fathers, whom Archbishop Leighton is 
perpetually quoting, and whose works were his favourite 
companions. It struck me as in parts very beautiful, and 
that it might be at times a help to one's faith, in realising 
before one's mind's eye the wonderful and heart-softening 
scene of Mount Calvary, or rather in helping me to enter 
into the stupendous mystery of Godliness, God manifest and 
suffering in the flesh. I send it, dearest sister, as a present 
to you, and hope it may help to bring some holy thoughts 
to your mind. The metre is nearly the same as in the 
Latin ; but some parts are very imperfectly rendered, and I 
may be able to amend them hereafter. . . . We ought to 
write as often to one another as we can, to help to build 
one another up, and strengthen and support our faith, by 
the feeling of that union which is between all the members 
of Christ's body mystical. We are not alone, not solitary 
on our journey. * Ye being many are one bread and one 
body, for ye have all partaken of that one bread.' We 
need all helps, for ! how far do we fall short of the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ ? And yet 
the holy Apostles were only men of like passions with our- 
selves, for the miraculous operations of the Spirit given to 
them above us were distinct from His sanctifying influences 
(see Matt. vii. 22). We know of no works of supereroga- 

* See Poems. 
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tion, but we are called to be followers in St. Paul's foot- 
steps, even as he was of Christ. Well then may we be 
thankful for any trials or sicknesses, which may help to 
purify us, by God's blessing on them. The sick and the 
maimed saw most of our Saviour while on earth, and they 
who came to be healed only, often went away forgiven also. 

. . . Dearest love to mother, love to R . God comfort 

you all three. I solemnly entreat you to pray for me, as I 
assure you I do for you. I much need it.'* 

In spite of the soft and balmy atmosphere of the 
Isle of Wight, Thomas Whytfehead continued to ex- 
hibit symptoms of a delicate constitution, and suffered 
a good deal from a weakness of the chest, accompanied 
by a troublesome cough. Sensible of the nature of bis 
weakness and to what it pointed, he still spared not 
himself, but knowing that it had been said, " as thy 
day, so shall thy strength be," he was content to 
labour on, and be spent in the service of Heaven. 

In August he writes to his uncle at Easingwold, 
urging him to visit him at Freshwater. He says : — 

** I have fine opportunity in my retirement here for 
putting in practice that saying of Thomas a Kempis, in one 
of his miscellaneous works, ' necesse est ut valde ssdificabile 
sit verbum quod emendet silentium.' Partial solitude has 
its benefits as well as its evils. Of the latter, the danger of 
selfishness seems to me the chief. Of the former, the greater 
help it affords to constancy in religious duties. One feels 
more vividly too the truth that we are strangers on earth, 
and sojourners as all our fathers were, when in a lodging by 
one's self. The main things I miss here are the daily college 
or cathedral prayers. I should have liked well, for that 
reason, to have got a curacy in a cathedral town, as I have 
always had great enjoyment of those services, but that most 
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true of all proverbs, about a prophet in his own country, pre- 
vented me from trying to obtain one in York. I never enjoy, 
or am able to enter into the spirit of, the Psalms half so well 
as when they are chanted. I could fancy at York I was listen- 
ing to the very sons of Asaph in Solomon's own Temple, only 
with the additional glory of its being a Chiistian church." 

• 

The disastrous fire which destroyed the Cathedral of 
York occurred during the summer of 1840, and the 
metal from the old bells, which were fused during the 
conflagration, was subsequently disposed of in aid of 
the restoration fund, and was used for casting small 
bells, which were sold as relics, for household purposes. 
Referring to this incident, T. W. writes in one of his 
letters to his friend F. W. H : — 

" Alas I poor Yor(ic)k ! We have but one good citizen left 
and that is Etty,* who deserves immortal praise for that 
capital letter of his against this paltry plan of having a set of 
chimes to disturb four times a day the quiet of the old city 
with their German jingle, reminding one that the fine old 
beUs are now, by a tyrannical metempsychosis, ringing old 
ladies to their dinners instead of their prayers, and gazing 
down in astonishnient on the powdered footmen pulling by a 
bit of whipcord the fragment of their once ponderous selves, 
which the velvet-capped verger used to haul at so lustily. 
But two months gone, and are we come to this ? " 

"Writing to the same friend in the month following, 
he says :— 

" It is a cruel thing to be victimised by a law of one's own 
making, or burnt in one's own Bull. I charged you in my 
last with want of sympathy for my poetical lucubrations, 
and most unsuspectingly laid down the rule which we should 
thenceforth observe towards one another in such cases ; when, 

♦ The Eoyal Academician, a native of York. 
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lo ! the letter had scarce been committed to our village Mer- 
cur}% when your packet arrived, containing your deep and 
recondite criticism of the N. Cratylus. I read it twice over, 
dined on a little rice-milk, as a light and philosophic diet, 
and read it again ; but it was so long since I had been 
exercised in thinking on any such subject, I had so clean 
forgotten Donaldson's argument, and, in a word, philology 
was something so utterly foreign and strange to me, that I 
could not, for the life of me, enter sufficiently into it to form 
a judgment on your conclusions. I foUow and agree with 
you in much of your reasoning, which seems to me very 
conclusive and ingenious, but I cannot rally my scattered 
and feeble recollections of the general argument enough to 
pass any opinion on the subject, much of which I cannot 
quite enter into : and to take up the study of it again, so as 
to be able to send you such an answer as your letter deserves, 
is what I am sure you would not wish me to do, did you 
know how I am straitened for time for my proper duties. 

I therefore intend sending your letter to F. K , who has 

just returned, and talking some points of it over with him, 
as he is reading the N. Cratylus, and then asking him to 
reply to your epistle. Now I fear you will be ready to throw 
back on me the charge of want of sympathy, but I see I was 
wrong in what I wrote to you. Two friends placed in such 
utterly different positions as you and I must often be unable 
to sympathize in each other's pursuits. Were I to send you 
a long list of parochial * cases of conscience,' I should 
scarcely expect you to set to work forthwith on J. Taylor's 
'Ductor Dubitantium,' to help me to a solution of them. 
We must be for awhile like the birk and the briar in .the 
ballad of Lord Thomas and Fair Annet,* and though one be 
* without kirk-wa',' and the other * within the quiere,' yet 

* Ay they grew, and ay they threw. 
As they wad faine be neare.' , 

* Percy's " ReUques of Old English Poetry." 
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" You set before your eyes a young disciple to whom Greek 
and Latin have hitherto been languages ' as dead as Don- 
negan/ and you say my epyov is to clothe these studies with 
life and truth to yon, interest your heart in them as well as 
your intellect. I set before me one of my poor cottagers, 
working hard all day at her washtub, yet a living and infinitely 
endowed soul, and I say, * There you are, working away in 
your soap-suds, ironing with a bit of iron on a blanket all the 
year round ; now, how am I to teach that heart of yours ? 
What am I to say that will so meet its wants that it shall 
answer at once to the call ? There it is, if I knew how to 
reach it. What is it that will make you feel yourself the 
immortal being you are, and help you on and comfort you 
in your hard work, and train you up for the hereafter that 

awaits you?' What wonder, dear H , if, with such 

utterly unlike objects, our letters, which should be but so 
many memoranda of the roads we are each travelling on, are 
full of unlike interests. 

"But enough of this. I have just finished the third 
volume of * Clarendon's Rebellion.' It is truly a grand 
book, and one very comforting in these times, as one sees 
how much worse things have been. Indeed, I thank God 
that He has cast me upon these days, when men are begin- 
ning once more to look to principles, and the Church and the 
world are both awakening ; and even if be for deadly fight, it 
is better than lying in the ditch bottom together, Hke a lion 
and a tiger stunned in a pitfall, and so seemingly at friend- 
ship. But I fear this is a bad emblem and does not give 

my meaning. I should rather , but I cannot think of 

another which does, so I must be content with plain speech. 
We are, then, beginning to see that Unity, not Union, is 
Strength — that we must believe something, as well as 
denounce unbelief. Depend on it, we are living in great, 
eventful times. The eyes of all Europe turned on Syria and 
Judea. Cut-and-dried politicians talking about restoring the 
Jews to their own land, as a likely people to hold without 
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bias the balance of power in the East. Christian States 
propping up the tottering throne of Antichrist at Constan- 
tinople. * He that sitteth in the Heavens shall laugh them 
to scorn.' Do not think I am become a student of unfulfilled 
prophecy, but I read the Bible, and now and then the Times, 
and the Church seems to me like an old sick moulting 
Phoenix, sitting in the midst of its nest, the world, waiting 
till it have caught fire, and from out of the midst of the con- 
flagration the new-born young Phoenix, Church, shall rise 
glorious. 

** This is a rambling letter, but I write as the mood is on 
me, and if you call me enthusiastic, be it so." 

As the year of his curacy at Freshwater drew to a 
close, Thomas Whytehead's mind was much exercised 
as to his future work in the Church of God, and many 
allusions to this subject occur in his correspondence. 
Writing in October to his bY'other W , he says : — 

** I have no conception where it is likely God may call me, 
not even whether home or abroad, and feel little anxiety, if 
only He enable me to be now preparing for whatever my 
work may be. It is by the healthy state of each member 
that the whole body is to thrive ; * if one member rejoice,' 
&c. ; so that by striving after personal holiness we are 
better advancing the cause of Christ's Church than by much 
active labour to the neglect of our own piety. Would that 
I could realise this more. It is a truth especially needful 
for clergymen and zealous Christians to bear in mind 
(compare 1 Tim. iv. 16). I have, however, in my fellowship 
a tie to my own college, which, I conceive, binds me, in the 
first instance, to do what I can for it, should any opening 
present itself in that most important field, of which, however, 
I do not think there is any prospect. 

** Have you taken out a game certificate this year ? I used 
to enjoy going out with you in old times, as proud of carry- 
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ing the shotbelt or the gamebag as if it had been a Riband of 
the Garter ; and then the superannuated old Carlo trotting 
away quite innocently, as if it was all right, with a whole 
covey getting up at his tail ; and the dainty way in which 
one, at first, in the morning, with dry trousers, stept into a 
field of wet turnips. I will assure you this autumn brought 
back many pleasant and amusing recollections of the many 
days when I have followed you as your esquire into the field, 
and it seems strange to think that ^ shooting seasons ' are 
as past and gone to me as the coloured clothes of one's lay- 
manship. Well ! it is good to think how by the bounty of 
God * pleasure is spread through the earth in stray gifts, to 
be claimed by whosoever shall find,' and that all the crea- 
tures of God are good, so long as they are sanctified by the 
word {i.e. permission, see Gen. ix. 8) of God and prayer." 

During the early part of November of that year the 
Isle of Wight was visited by a series of fearful gales 
and floods, during which many wrecks took place ; and 
the sad task of reading the Burial Service over the body 
of a drowned sailor fell for the first time on T. W., 
to which he makes allusion in a letter to his uncle, 
speaking of the event, as 

" An office which I think will hinder me from ever after 
uttering coldly that prayer for all that travel by land or by 
water." 

About this time Archdeacon Thorp, of Gloucester, 
made a pressing offer to Thomas Whytehead of a 
chaplaincy at the Cape of Good Hope, which was 
connected with the head-mastership of a school for 
the sons of the principal settlers of the colony. The 
work, however, did not commend itself to his mind, 
as not having in it sufficient of the missionary element ; 
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neither did he feel that in point of bodily vigour, 
health, or .energy, he would be equal to the task with 
which its acceptation would have saddled him. More- 
over, as the salary was considerable (£1,000 per 
annum), he felt that, though he declined the post, 
there would be no difficulty in securing a suitable 
man to fill it, important though it imdoubtedly was. 

On the 9th December, 1840, Thomas Whytehead 
left Freshwater for Famham Castle, and on the 
following Sunday was ordained to Priest's orders. 

Writing to inform his uncle of the event, he says : — 

** Remember me, I pray you, my dear uncle, when you 
pray for all Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, that the Holy 
Ghost may indeed separate me unto the office of this sacred 
ministry. I ask this not hastily, but with, I hope, the 
solemnity with which such a request should be made, that 
you may pray for me that I may enter on this renewed com- 
mission of our Lord Christ in His strength and name.*' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Tj^TJLL of grateful and affectionate recollections of his 
-*- university life, which to him had been so fraught 
with the sacred lessons of peace and holiness, Thomas 
Whytehead never neglected any opportunity of urging 
on younger men the necessity of making their college 
course one of high aims. He had seen the happy effects, 
amongst his own friends, of the maintenance of an un- 
compromising spirit of warfare against the evil, and he 
longed to be the occasion of enlisting under the banner 
of the Cross more and more followers of the Captain of 
his Salvation. To this dear wish of his heart we owe 
many of the former letters, though as instances in point 
perhaps the following, written in February and May 
respectively of the year 1841, and addressed to his 

young friend G , are amongst the most striking. 

Both are addressed from Freshwater, where he remained 
steadily at work after his admission to priest's orders, 
and whilst calmly awaiting some path of usefulness to 
be opened for him :— 

*' Sorry to hear you have had such bad health, and hope 
you will by all means remove from your ground-floor rooms 
as soon as possible, as I know it is a matter of vast import- 
ance, and have felt myself the change in my health and 
spirits. I don't know whether the top story is altogether 
advisable, though my dear old friend, Henry C (who 
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was afterwards Senior Wrangler, and is now in India), had 
the top rooms in Letter D, New Ooart, and I myself for 
two terms lodged at the top of 70 or 90 steps in Letter £ ; 
bat it is a sore temptation sometimes to stay ap-stairs when 
one onght to come down, or still oftener to stay down when 

one onght to go up. I am glad yon have got G for a 

tntor ; from the little I saw and heard of him before I left 
college, I formed a very high opinion of him, and believe he 
is a man of high religious principle and very soond mind. 
He had the character also of having read somewhat deeper 
in theology than most men of his standing. I remember his 
qoiet face at morning chapel. Don*t form romantic ideas of 
the blessedness of country parishes, and the simplicity of 
village piety. A parish like this has its discouragements 
and disheartening drawbacks, which they who dwell in cities 
know nothing of. Country people are harder to move, and 
f&T less susceptible of deep and strong impressions, than those 
bred among the stirring objects of a town : at the same time 
the force of habit, which is with them so strong, operates for 
good as well as for evil ; but in a village everything comes 
to the pastor's ears, the obscure feuds and jealousies, which, 
where gossip is scarce, are so mischievously carried on ; the 
local vices ; the numberless things which, in a large parish, 
the priest seldom hears of, and which add heavily to our 
care and anxiety. However, in the country there is, perhaps, 
more simple gratitude and affection. I am sure there is no 
lack of it here ; nay, as Wordsworth says — 

' Alas, the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning/ 

where he has spoken of others complaining of men*s ingrati- 
tude. But I should be very sorry to choose for myself, on 
my own responsibility, a country above a city parish. I 
have often, at different times, been inclined to envy a town 
clergyman ; not that I would now exchange. But to feel 
you are where your Master has sent you, to believe that 
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your post is the one which your Chief Bishop has Himself 
appointed you, that you hear His commission, and in your 
solitary dwelling may hold communion with His whole 
Church Catholic, — this is the secret of ministerial happiness.*' 

And again, some two months later ; — 

** Keep yourself quiet this examination, and let the services 
of the chapel, morning and evening, sanctify each day of it, 
and calm your mind for entering on it. I never used to feel 
the hlessing of college chapel so greatly as at examination 
times. In private prayer one's thoughts are more apt to 
wander, and there is a soothing influence in the Psalms and 
Liturgy, which sends one forth quiet and resigned." 

It was during this period that he employed some of 
his leisure hours in writing a short series of papers, 
which were published shortly after his death, and went 
through two editions, under the title of " College Life." 

It was also at this time that by request of the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University he composed his Installa- 
tion Ode, which was afterwards set to music by Professor 
F. A. Walmisley, Mus. D., and performed in the 
Senate House, Cambridge, on the 5th July, 1842, at 
the commencement and on the installation of his Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland as Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge. By some critics this, one 
of his latest eflforts, is, in a literary and artistic point 
of view, regarded as one of the finest of his poetical 
writings. 

The income arising from his fellowship during the 
year of his Freshwater curacy was devoted by him to the 
purchase of a beautiful lectern eagle, which he presented 
to his college chapel ; and he was making preparations 
for a return to college residence, when overtures were 
made to him to join the staff of the Anglican Bishop 
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in Jerusalem, and engage in mission work amongst 
God's ancient people. Almost immediately afterwards 
came an offer from the newly consecrated Bisliop of 
New Zealand of a chaplaincy, and, after long and care- 
ful consideration, he decided to join Dr. Selwyn's 
party. Thus the dream of Thomas Whytehead's life 
was fulfilled ; and it was with all the energy of which 
his active mind was capable that he buckled on his 
armour, and devoted himself, heart and soul, to the 
career which thus appeared to open before him, with its 
vista of trials and triumphs. Short was the trial, all 
too short his stay amongst those who knew him and 
loved him ; but who could repine at the decree which, 
at the price of a temporary separation, gave to him an 
eternal triumph P 

No sooner was his missionary chaplaincy arranged, 
than he lost no time in preparing for his voyage, 
which, even in those recent days, was far more formid- 
able than at this time. In October he left Cambridge, 
where he had gone for a fresh term of residence, and 
repaired to York, where he spent some time in final 
leavetakings with those dear ones of his family whose 
faces he should see no more on earth. Business pre- 
parations were all duly made, last directions given to 

his brother W , to whom he committed the guidance 

of all his worldly matters, and a fond farewell taken of 
his mother and sisters, the greatest trial of his life up 
to that period. Writing to a friend from Alverstoke 
Rectory, on the 8th December, he says : — 

« Whatever strengthens one's faith in that most holy 
truth, ' the Communion of Saints,' is especially precious 
now. You, however, estimate far too highly the sacrifices I 
am making. Saving the dear friends I am leaving behind. 
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there is nothing else worth naming which I am called to give, 
up ; and even those, thank God, they are such friends as 
nothing hut sin can ever part me from; nothing else can 
break the bands of the mystical body of Christ. I sincerely 
think that too much is made of those whom the Church 
sends forth on foreign service, as if it were a work of sup.er- 
erogation to do that at Christ our Lord's command, which 
thousands of soldiers and sailors do every month at the com- 
mand of an officer, and for a few pence a day. But I have 
no time to write more. Let me hope that now and then you 
will oflfer up a prayer to God for me, that I may be kept 
faithful to the end, and enabled to finish the work He has 
given me to do." 

Prior to his departure for New Zealand, Thomas 
Whytehead spent a few days with his brother Robert 
at Ipswich, a visit which was productive of much plea- 
sure to both of them, and during which there was much 
close communion and interchange of religious thought. 
Both brothers were benefited by the association, the 
elder from witnessing the fervency and zeal of the 
young missionary, himself imbued with a thoroughly 
earnest missionary spirit, and the younger by the staid 
conversation of one so near and dear to him, who, 
whilst a faithful son of the English Church, held 
stanch evangelical views with regard to her doctrinal 
teachings. As exhibiting the character of both 
brothers, the following extracts from Robert Whyte- 
head's private journals will be read with interest : — 

" November 25th, 1842. — Much interesting and profitable 

conversation with dear T , keeping clear of controversy, 

but without compromise. Much delighted with his zeal and 
piety. 

** November 26f^. — Enjoyed prayer with dear T . 

** November 27th, — A most interesting week; feel daily 
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more love for my dear brother ; so much simplicity, spiri- 
tuality and meekness, love to Christ and souls. May we all 
be edified by this sweet converse together. 

** November 28^^ {Ist Sunday in Advefit), — Dear T 

still grows upon us. He seems truly to feed upon all he 
hears, like a little child. I envy his simplicity. Lord, give 
him a sound judgment and manly vigour of mind to prove 
all things, and hold fast that which is good ! Yet I feel 
assured he does love Jesus. Would that I loved thee, 
Lord ! as my dear brother does. Let me not dispute, but 
rise up and follow hiin. His arguments have little force, but 
his spirit is irresistible. 

" November 2dth, — A very sweet and profitable evening. 

Dear T disavowed some High Church doctrines about 

sin after baptism, &c. Displays much humility. 

" December 1st. — Dear T left us. Joined in prayer 

before parting. What a lesson of piety has his visit been ! 

Lord, bless it to all. Dear T seems very delicate ; had 

a cough and tender eyes. We were loth to part with him 
on every account. May his voyage be useful to him. He 
has evidently grown much in grace. His heart is wholly 
— if we can judge — for Christ. He said strikingly — * We 
shall, I hope, be nearer to one another than we were much 
of the time when I lived with you. Nothing can separate 
Christians but sin.* His mind was filled with the thought 
of oneness in Christ's mystical body. When he was gone 
and the coach drove off, we gathered together and wept. . . . 
May we all long remember this solemnising event. Lord, 
make us ready to meet in glory I 

" December 5th {2?irf Sunday in Advent). — Dear T at 

Exeter; all partaking of the Lord's Supper. Felt much 
communion with them." 

The mission party, consisting of the Bishop of New 
Zealand and Mrs. Selwyn and their child (the present 
Bishop of Melanesia), the Rev, Thomas Whytehead, 
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the Rev. W. C. Cotton, the Rev. W. C. and Mrs. Dud- 
ley, the Rev. R. Cole, three young men under the 
Bishop's charge, and the Bishop's servants, sailed from 
Plymouth on the morning after Christmas Day, on 
board the ship Tomatin, with several other passengers ; 

and Thomas Whytehead's letter to his brother W , 

dated on board this vessel January 10th, 1842, gives in 
his own words the details of their departure :— 

** It was arranged that we should sail on Thursday, 
December 23rd, and in the morning, after prayers in the 
parish church (Pljanouth), and a sermon by the Bishop, we 
all received the Holy Communion, and, after the service, an 
address was read by one of the clergy, who had come in 
great numbers from the neighbourhood, to which the Bishop 
made a very admirable reply. All the time at Plymouth I 
lived with the Bishop in lodgings, and on Thursday, when he 
went on board, I stayed on shore with Mrs. Selw3m, as the 
guest of Dr. Yonge, a physician with whom Mrs. Selwyn 
stayed, though I slept at the inn, as his house was full. 
There I spent Christmas Day, which I had never thought to 
spend in England, and on Sunday, as you know from my 
letter to M , we set sail.'* 

It was during this long voyage, when the party were 
so closely associated for several months, that, as the 
mind, character, and disposition of Thomas Whytehead 
were revealed to his companions, they became so closely 
drawn towards him, and an affection, love, and ad- 
miration for the rare excellences of the man grew up 
amongst them, which to this day is cherished as a de- 
lightful remembrance of some lost perfume. 

The voyage was made under favourable auspices as 
regarded the weather, nor were there many abnormal 
instances to record in the daily log of the ordinary 
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routine of life at sea. Nevertheless, an idea of the 
plan for occupation of time may be gathered from ex- 
tracts from some of Thomas Whytehead's letters. In 
that last quoted, he gives a description of the manner 
in which the party kept up the feast of Twelfth Night. 
He writes : — 

"Mrs. Martm, the Chief Justice's* wife, and Cotton, t 
wrote a set of Twelfth Night characters in verse on all our 
party — some grave, some gay, many exceeding beautiful. 
.... Picture to yourself our party on the poop, under an 
awning hung with lamps from our cabins, and us seated 
round in a ring, after an English tea, and a Christmas cake 
which had been sent us as a present, while Mrs. Selwyn read 
aloud our characters, just like an English Twelfth Night. 
We then had singing, when * Home, sweet Home ' and ^ Auld 
Lang Syne ' were not forgotten, and, after ' God save the 
Queen,' we ended with the Evening Hymn and prayers. The 
night was calm and mild, like a summer's night in England. 
You see we have our festivities, even in our heaviness; 
indeed I am enjoying my voyage, mentally and spiritually, 
very much, though my head is not right yet, but dizzy ; and 
I feel more than ever that we must look for reunion to that 
time when our work shall be over, and our Lord shall call 
us, and scarcely dare to think of it before. It is but a little 
time ; this is my comfort, the assurance that He is able to 
keep us from falling." 

This letter was written on January 10th, and is dated 
from lat. 24° 29' N., long. 20° 26' W, Madeira having 
been sighted on the 5th January. 

In a letter written at intervals on board the Tomatin 
to his former rector at Freshwater, extracts from which 

♦ Now Sir William Martin. 

t His foUow-chaplain, the Rev. W. H. Cotton, M.A., now vicar of 
Frodsham. 
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were published in a very kindly and able sketch of 
Thomas Whytehead's life which appeared in the July 
number of 1873 of Mission Life, he writes :— 

"The little island of St. Paul's, the only land we have 
seen since we passed Madeira, put me in mind of my old 
parish, as there was a little needle rock at the foot of a high 
headland, not unlike the Lighthouse Cliff. Shall I ever see 
that again ? Whether I shall or not, one thing I know, that 
while I Hve I shall thank God for the peaceful and happy 

eighteen months which I spent under its shelter 

Remember me to innumerable friends both at F and at 

the clerical meeting. *Pax Dei vobiscum.' .... 

** Our Sunday and Saint Day services, and twice a week 
besides in Lent, have almost always been celebrated on deck, 
the Bishop in his robes, assisted by three of the clergy in 
surplices, and the other three robed in their gowns, and a 
very goodly congregation. Thirty-four received the Holy 
Communion on Easter Day, when the quarter-deck was 
rigged out for church with flags and colours, and on a calm 
sea (calm almost as the Lake of Gennesareth when Christ 
spoke to it), and beneath a clear sky, the sound of the 
chanted Gloria Fatri rose up as solemnly and beautifully as 
in any cathedral in England. The sailors sometimes won- 
dered at our frequent services. * But never you mind,' one 
was heard to say to his comrade, *it's all owing to them 
that we haven't to be called up to reef topsails of a night.' 
Indeed we have had much cause to believe that the prayers 
of our good fiiends in England have wafted us along so 
favourably. I can now read the service in the New Zealand 
language, as the Bishop has every day acted as professor to a 
class of sixteen in that tongue, as well as to a class in Greek 
Testament and in Hebrew. I have suffered very little since 
the first month as to sickness or general health, but I had 
three very bad weeks indeed. The Bishop was the only one 
who seemed not to suffer, and he waited on us all like a 
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father, even making oar beds when the steward and attend- 
ants were too busy to come to us." 

The first sight of the Australian coast on the 11th 
April draws from him an expression of gladness, but 
he adds^ " Yet withal this sight of our new world raised 
thoughts rather solemn than glad. It was like two 
armies coming in sight before a battle." 



' CHAPTER IX. 

SYDNEY was reached on the 14th AprQ, 1842, after 
a most prosperous voyage, during which the close 
association of that band of followers of the Saviour was 
very precious to them all. ** It was a very happy time,'* 
writes Thomas Whytehead of those months, " so happy 
that I believe few of us felt much of that eager joy on 
stepping ashore of which travellers so often speak." 
Not many days after landing at Port Jackson, and 
whilst anticipating a speedy re-embarkation for the 
eastern scene of his expected labours, the hand of his 
merciful Father was laid heavily upon him ; and, if not 
to himself, it was speedily apparent to those who sur- 
rounded him that his time of earthly trial would not 
be much prolonged. But the story shall be told by 

himself from a letter to his sister A , dated 10th 

May, 1842 :~ 

" By the bounty of a Christian merchant here, we were 
ofifered the use of his conntry-honse about a mile and a half 
out of Sydney * during our stay ; and here we have been 
ever since, on the banks of one of the most beautiful wooded 
coves of this wonderful harbour. The house was unfurnished, 
and we therefore live in a very primitive way. But a few 
days after our arrival there came on one of the most violent 

* WooUoomooUoo. 
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storms of wind which has been known for some time. Our 
house, the roof of which was under repairs, was much 
flooded, and I went into the town through the storm the 
next morning to acquaint the owner of it, when, on returning, 
I was caught suddenly by a violent blast of wind, and, I 
suppose, being exhausted by two days' exertion, felt as if a 
spring had given way in my chest, and soon found my mouth 
was full of blood. By God's mercy it was only a small vessel 
which had broken, and in an hour's time it was stanched, 
and only returned very slightly in the mornings for two days 
afterwards. I was close by the house of a kind friend, one 
of the town clergy, when the accident happened, and our 
young medical man was with me, so I stayed there two days, 
and then came here, where I have been very comfortable, 
and have spent each day at the Bishop of Australia's '^' 
house, which is next door, and where I have every kindness. 
I am now, thank God, perfectly recovered (this happened 
nearly three weeks ago), and I can now walk and talk 
without the least feeling of uneasiness ; and hope to And no 
other consequence of my short disablement than a lesson of 
greater caution and greater thankfulness. On Monday, the 
2nd May, I, being quite recovered, and wanting fresh air 
and recreation more than anything else, one of the clergy 
here, Mr. Allwood, the Bishop's chaplain, most kindly offered 
to give me a week's drive into the country, to visit some of 
the clergy and settlements within about forty or fifty miles 
of Sydney. We returned yesterday, and in both body and 
soul I feel wonderfully refreshed by our journey. At the 
Yale of Mulgooa, just below the Blue Mountains, we spent 
two most tranquil and happy days with a fellow-collegian of 
mine, Mr. Makinson, the very picture of a parish priest. 
It was very sweet, after driving for miles through the wild 
bush, with nothing on either side but impenetrable woods of 
gum-tree, to open upon a cultivated valley, with a neat stone 
church upon a hill, keeping watch over it ; and see the 

* Dr. Broughton. 
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clergyman at his parsonage-door habited in his black cassock, 
after the fashion of the olden times of England. We had 
week-day service in his church, and the next day went to 
see the confluence of the Warragamba and Nepean rivers, 
where was some truly grand river scenery. The strange birds 
and strange flowers added much to my enjoyment. At Parra- 
matta I stayed two days with the clergyman, Mr. Bobart, 
who had spent nine months in New Zealand, and gave me 
much valuable information about it. He is son-in-law of the 
late Mr. Marsden, the founder of the New Zealand Mission. 
Here I saw groves of orange-trees and pomegranates, and 
whole hedges of aloes, cacti, and geraniums. But, after all, 
the kind sympathy and affectionate intercourse with the 
clergy, at whose houses we stayed, was the greatest pleasure 
of this journey. Truly they were like John Baptist in the 
wilderness, lifting up their voice against the sins of a long- 
neglected and mammon-ridden generation. 

" You will wonder what we are doing here so long, but it 
happened that, in coming into harbour, the pilot, by an 
unheard-of negligence, let our vessel ground and scrape on 
one of the rocky points in a perfectly calm day, and the keel 
has proved so much damaged that we shall probably be 
detained three weeks longer before it can be repaired suffi- 
ciently for us to proceed. For me this is an advantage, as 
it gives me time for recruiting my strength here before land- 
ing in the Bay of Islands. A house, we hear, is ready for 
us at the Waimate, where I shall be left in charge of one 
portion of the party, and shall have for awhile only indoors 
work to do, which will require little speaking. 

" I must tell you by the way of an expedition to Botany 
Bay, in which I accompanied the Bishops, along with Sir 
George Gipps, the Governor, who has shown us great kind- 
ness. We went quite a cavalcade, attended by a guard of 
honour, and instead of a settlement of convicts, as we imagine 
in England, found a lovely wide wooded bay, nearly unin- 
habited, and in parts very beautiful, where we spent a most 
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pleasant day. The convicts are mainly around Sydney, and 
it is a most melancholy sight to see long lines of men in 
chains working on the roads, and think of the spiritual desti- 
tution in which for the most part they are left." 

The Bishop's plan was to proceed in advance of his 
party to New Zealand, in order to make some prepara- 
tions for their reception at the Bay ; and accordingly 
Thomas Whytehead was left in charge of the rest of 
the party at Sydney, with full instructions as to the 
resumption of the voyage in due course. His hopes, 
however, were doomed to disappointment, and on the 
13th June he writes a letter to his Bishop, to be con- 
veyed by Mrs. Selwyn, explaining the reasons which 
compelled his delay : — 

" I little thought, when I saw the Bristolian sail away, 
that I should have to see the Tomatin sail away too, and be 
once more left behind. You will hear from Mrs. Selwyn how 
it is that I am not with her, and I believe the three phy- 
sicians whose advice I have taken have sent yon their written 
opinions on my case. I do not think that I am worse than 
when you left, saving that the cough troubles me more ; but 
Dr. Nicholson, who has been very kind to me, tells me that 
this winter in New Zealand would probably fix it on my 
lungs, and that in September or October he hopes 1 may pro- 
ceed on safely, and with recruited health. I fear indeed (and 
1 speak it from no * voluntary humility,' but from what I 
have seen of myself during our stay in this country) that this 
is a punishment for my want of true missionary spirit and of 
self-forgetting single-heartedness. The harvest* was ready, 
but he who was bidden was not worthy to reap it. liay I, 
my dear Lord, with all the earnestness with which such a 
request should be made, ask of you to pray the Lord for me 
that, during these three months, my soul and spirit may be 
diaeipUned and endued with grace for the work which may 
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lie before us, and especially with tha grace of a single eye 
and an unselfish heart." 

The remainder of the letter is principally occupied 
with a long and very particular account of the expen- 
diture of certain moneys and the carrying out of 
arrangements for the passage of Mrs. Selwyn and the 
mission party to New Zealand, which had been 
intrusted to him by his chief ; and the elaborate and 
painstaking manner in which he enters into the 
minutest details, and the zeal displayed in every 
trifling matter, are thoroughly characteristic of one 
who was no less faithful in the mammon of this world 
than in the care of the true riches. After a dozen 
closely written pages of note paper on business matters, 
he ends with expressions of regret, that the state of his 
health had prevented his looking more closely after 
business arrangements, and thus concludes : — 

** And now I must end this long letter, though it is with a 
heavy heart. May God bless you and yours and all the 
work of your hands, and believe me, my dear Lord, your 
affectionate and faithful, but very unworthy servant, 

u T. w." 

A letter, addressed jointly to his mother and eldest 
unmarried sister, dated July 26th, continues the narra- 
tive of his residence in Sydney, which shall therefore 
be told by his own graceful pen : — 

** The two names sound so sweetly together I will not part 
them, so if JVI.'s eye is bad, mother will read it to her ; or, if 
dear mother's spectacles are missing, Margaret will be the 
reader. How I love to picture you all to myself! Now 
draw your chairs near and begin. 

" Penrith, N. S. Wales. 

** You would hear, by a letter which I wrote to R 
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some weeks ago, that it had been determined by the phy- 
sicians that I should remain in Australia till the winter is 
over, and then proceed to New Zealand. I purposed then 
taking lodgings somewhere for between two and three months, 
but the kindness and hospitality of my brother-clergy here 
would not allow of that plan, and accordingly I am being 
domiciled among them till it shall be safe for me to proceed. 
Such truly warm-hearted Christian hospitality I never met 
before ; it makes one feel the reality of the one, communion and 
fellowship in which God has knit together the members of His 
Church. You will like to know all about these kind people, so 
I will tell you all that has happened since the Tomatin sailed. 
" I left Government House at Sydney on Monday, June 
20th, after having stayed there above a fortnight, during 
which time I received the greatest kindness from Sir George 
and Lady Gipps ; and as I had a great deal to do, before the 
vessel sailed, in getting together stores for New Zealand and 
looking ' after the party, he made me use his carriage and 
boats continually, which saved me a great deal of expense 
and exertion. The house is itself very pleasantly situated 
in a park, on the edge of a bay in the great harbour, and yet 
close to the city, so that, while the grounds are perfectly 
retired, in three minutes you can be in the heart of Sydney. 
On Monday I went up the river by a steamer to Parramatta, 
where I stayed a few days with the clergyman, Mr. Bobart, 
son-in-law of old Mr. Marsden. He was for a short time a 
missionary in New Zealand, but his health altogether broke 
down, mainly from the shock his mind received i from the 
revolting disclosures respecting that awful man, Mr. Yate, 
whose name he never mentions without literally shuddering, 
and whose case he, with the other missionaries, had to in- 
vestigate. By a previous appointment, Mr. Makinson, the 
clergyman of Mulgooa,*a place about thirty miles off, came for 
me to Parramatta, and took me on to his parsonage. The 
Vale of Mulgooa is one of the prettiest parts of the country 
(which is called Cumberland). It is bounded on one side by 
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a range of wooded hills, at the foot of which flows the Nepean 
river, in one part, for more than four miles, finding a passage 
through a long narrow rent in the hills, which themselves 
form the skirt of a higher range, called the Blue Mountains. 
The parsonage is on a rising ground in about the centre of 
the valley, and close by stands a neat stone church with a 
beautiful open roof within, like that of the hall of St. John's, 
made of a carved and polished wood, called here * cedar,' 
very much resembling mahogany. The valley mainly be- 
longs to three brothers of the name of Cox, whose houses 
are built at even distances in it, about two miles apart, and 
near them stand little bark huts where the labourers live. 
There are also a few scattered cottages, but the population 
is small, it being mainly grazing land, with a few vineyards. 
Here, at the Makinsons, I stayed upwards of a month, and 
a most happy quiet time I spent. Mr. and Mrs. Makinson 
are Manchester people ; they have two children ; and her 
mother, Mrs. Soulby, is living with them. Mr. Makinson is 
a Johnian, and a very excellent and very learned man. He 
is looked up to a good deal by the neighbouring clergy, but 
is withal so humble and simple-minded, and such a picture 
of meekness, that, while few know so much, few think they 
know so little. From his house last Wednesday I came on 
here, to stay vdih Mr. and Mrs. Sconce, at the parsonage at 
Penrith. It is seven miles from Mulgooa, and is a small 
village or township on the banks of the same river, the 
Nepean. The scenery is here more level, but the population 
is much greater, and there is a long street of houses, which 
are mostly built one story high, with verandahs in firont, and 
of wood. The Sconces are a very excellent young couple, 
vnth one little baby. Mr. Sconce's father is Chief Commis- 
sary of the Navy at Malta, and there he lived till he went to 
college, and has travel],ed a great deal, and read and thought 
much for a young man. He is a very diligent parish priest, and 
a most valuable Christian friend. His wife is the daughter 
of the Rev. Mr. Repton, a prebendary of Westminster, 
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and is of a very sweet and lovely disposition. I have a little 
chamber by my bedroom where I read and write part of the 
day ; then I go out with one or other of them, or both, and 
in the evening Mr. Sconce reads aloud. 

" For my own health, my cough has still by no means left 
me, and I expectorate a great deal. The cough is especially 
troublesome at night, but, as I have no pain at my chest or 
side, save a sort of asthmatical oppression, which arises 
from the phlegm, the doctor thinks me going on fstirly. I 
have not taken anything in the way of flesh or fowl, wine or 
beer, for the last two months, and live on bread, vegetables, 
and puddings. 

** I hope to proceed on to New Zealand, if God will, the 
latter end of August or beginning of September, and expect 
the voyage will do me good. I have heard from my Bishop 
of his safe arrival, and that of all the party. I had two 
letters from the Bay of Islands on Saturday. All was 
prospering wonderfully in our good Bishop^s hands, and he 
was to preach in the native language the first Sunday after 
his arrival. When he talked to the Maories, they asked him 
how many years he had been in New Zealand that he knew 
the language so well. The missionaries are, I hear from 
Cotton, delighted with the Bishop, and Mr. M. Williams 
said, ' We have long wanted one.' He has taken a house 
at the Waimate, where Mrs. Selwyn and several of the 
party will be left, while he proceeds on his visitation of the 
different settlements in the colony.** 

He then sends many long and affectionate messages 
to each of his relatives, and concludes : — 

** May the blessing of God the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost rest upon you all, and specially on you, my 
dearest mother.'* 

In a postscript he says : — 

** Tell W that I have resigned my fellowship. I do 
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not think I have a right to retain it while performing none 
of the special duties for which it was founded. The convic- 
tion has increased on me ever since I left England, though 
it was before overruled. I have written to college." 

" August IsU — I have just received all your letters by 

Mr. B . God be thanked ! Thanks to all. Write away. 

Be continually writing. You don't know how athirst I was 
for such news." 

"Writing from Parramatta to his fellow-chaplain at 
the Waimate, he says : — 

<< It is an extraordinary comfort to me to be once more 
sure, as yesterday's joyful packet made me, of your * ubiqui- 
tousness.' I can now etch out in my mind all your doings, 
somewhat unlike the life perhaps, but still enough to be a 

great comfort to me For myself I am getting better, 

I believe, but slowly, and I could not stand this sort of life 
two months longer. The voyage to New Zealand and the 
many excitements of interest there, where I could put my 
hand to something, would, I am sure, be my best restora- 
tive. It is very little I could do, but just help you now and 
then by looking over exercises, or some such small occupa- 
tion. You must look on me as a resident among you, like a 
stray old M.A. residing in a college, fulfilling his hopes, — 

' All his labours past, 
Here to return, and die at home at last/ 

Of course if, as I sincerely hope, between now and then, 
God gives me strength and health, the more I can do in the 
cause the better, but under you, for a two-headed creature is 

a monster May God bless and prosper you, my very 

dear friend, and may we both be ever kept from falling by 
Him who only is able." 

And again, writing to Mr. Cotton from Penrith in 
the same month (August), he says : — 
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** I try to employ my time keeping up my Maori and read- 
ing the Bible more than I have done hitherto, but I long to 
be among you all again, as there is something morally ener- 
vating in this kind of life, against which I find it hard to 
struggle. St. Augustine's prayer often comes to my mind, 
* Domine, da quod jubes, et jube quod vis.* You remember 
it, do you not, in the Confessions ? . . . . The kindness 
shown me here realises all one reads of the ^lAo^cXc^ux of the 
primitive Christians. I had better say no more about it ; 
one cannot write or talk about such things without getting 
into (TvyriTa. Do not think from what I say that I am already 
a broken-down soldier ; on the contrary, I believe a voyage 
to New Zealand, and the invigoration of getting to work, 
will re-establish me fully — nothing else I believe will." 

How the heavenly character of Thomas Whytehead 
was regarded by those with whom he was brought in 
contact during his stay in Sydney may be gathered 
from extracts from letters of the Bishop of Australia, 
which made their appearance in Mission Life in the 
sketch to which we have before referred. Bishop 
Broughton says in April, 1842 : — 

** I have been introduced to Mr. Whytehead. He at once 
conveys the impression of an invaluable man in point of 
acquirements and principles, and the Bishop seems to confide 
principally in him. But, sorry as I am to notice it, I cannot 
help already observing some symptoms of delicacy of con- 
stitution, which cause me to apprehend he may not be equal 
to the hardships and privations which they must expect to 
encounter in New Zealand." 

Again, in June, Dr. Broughton writes : — 

''He is the guest of Sir George Gipps at this time, and 
cannot quit the colony for several months. Our faculty 
have shown the most anxious interest in his welfare, and, in 
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a regular consultation, have decided that, with his hectic 
tendency, it would he no less than certain destruction for 
him to venture at this season into the climate of New Zea- 
land. They consider him hy no means exempt from danger 
even here, hut very naturally conclude that he will rally and 
recover a stock of health such as will enable him to occupy 
his destined post without danger to himself, which at present 
he could not. So here he must abide till October. We 
shall all take the best possible care of him, but he, poor 
fellow, feels very sensitively this separation from those to 
whom he had, with such single-heartedness, attached him- 
self for the execution of a peculiar service in the Church of 
God ; and the Bishop, I am sure, will miss him very sadly. 
Indeed Whytehead is a most excellent man, who wins all 
hearts, and bears his suffering patiently. You will perceive 
that I am full to overflowing upon this subject." 

It was from the house of Bishop Broughton that he 
sailed for the Bay of Islands in the month of October, 
1842, taking with him a pulpit and reading-desk of 
cedar- wood, which he had designed and had made in 
Sydney for presentation to the Mission Chapel at the 
Waimate. 




CHAPTER X. 

I^fllRTY years ago the shipping communication be- 
tween the colonies of Australasia was not, as may 
be supposed, of a very elaborate or commodious descrip- 
tion, and it is to be feared that the accommodation 
afforded on board the brig Bristolian, on which vessel 
Thomas Whytehead made the passage from Port Jack- 
son to the Bay of Islands, was not of a kind suited to 
the case of one in such a condition of debility as he then 
appears to have been. Indeed, his own letter, written 

to his brother W five days after landing at the 

Bay, shows that the voyage had far from fulfilled his 
own anticipations of being beneficial to his health. He 
writes on 27th of October from Kororarika : — 

'* I landed here after a rather unpleasant and dangerous 
passage from Sydney, owing to the captain having no chart 
with him, and running the ship deep into a bay, where we 
were beating about for a long time with a shoal between 
us and the shore, in a violent storm of wind. The weather 
too was very cold, and our berths wet from the leaking of 
the ship, so that my cough grew considerably worse, but, by 
God's blessing, I had no sooner landed in the bay, and been 
a few days under the hospitable roof of the Rev. Mr. Bur- 
rows, than my cough abated, and my strength returned, so 
that I am now fully as well, if not better than when I left 
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Sydney, Mr. and Mrs. Burrows liave been most kind to 
me, and indeed I have received kindness on every side. 
Immediately on my arrival a native was sent to Waimate by 
Mr. H. Williams to announce it. On Sunday, of course, we 
were all quiet, but early on Monday morning Mr. H. 
Williams came over with several others from Pahia. He is 
a short stout man, with a keen quick eye, wears spectacles 
and a broad-brimmed hat, and was very hearty in his wel- 
come of me to New Zealand. Shortly after, Cotton and the 
young men from Waimate arrived (where the Bishop has 
taken a house about twelve miles inland from the Bay, and 
which is our headquarters), with whom I had a most happy 
meeting. Mrs. Selwyn, however, wrote to me to stay here 
a few days longer, as my room was not quite ready for me, 
and the weather there was just now much colder and more 
rainy than at the Bay. To-morrow, however, having been 
here between five and six days, I hope to get up there, and 
so be at my last journey's end. They have made all manner 
of arrangements for my getting there without fatigue ; 
indeed, I cannot tell you the kindness of all here, especially 
dear Cotton. He has been like a brother from the first. 

" My first sight of New Zealand was rather^'gloomy. The 
North Cape was covered with clouds, and the surf was 
dashing violently against the black rocks below ; but, as we 
sailed into the Bay of Islands, the sun was shining brightly, 
and the beauty of the scenery was very great. Kororarika 
itself is beautifully situated in a sheltered cove, and the view 
from Mr. Burrows' house, who has charge of both the native 
and white population here, is very fine. The first native I 
saw was a fierce -looking man, highly tattooed, crouching 
under a boat, and wrapped in a cloak of striped black and 
white dogskin, with a ring of shaggy hair round the neck, 
I never saw so fierce and treacherous a countenance, and do 
not believe he was of a Christian tribe, as there are still 
many heathens here. I have, however* never since met witii 
so unpromising a specimen of the people. They are, for tho 

I 
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most part, lively, good-humoured, merry people, always ready 
to talk with you and set your bad Maori to rights. 

" On Sunday evening I had a long conversation with the 
native teacher here. He is an excellent man, and exceed- 
ingly humble-minded and full of knowledge of the Scriptures. 
I had seen him in the morning in European clothes ; and in 
the evening, when I had to stay at home alone, the rest 
being at the service in church, while I was reading, the door 
gently opened, and a tall red figure, with a mat round his 
else naked body, glided in and squatted down on the floor. 
I remembered Mr. Burrows had said he should send up a 
native to keep the house, but did not for a long while recog- 
nise who it was. It is only a few natives whom Mr. Burrows 
thus admits, as most of them are so exceeding dirty. They 
are very devout at church and in prayer, kneeling, with 
their heads lowered and their hands clasped, and uttering 
the responses in a most fervent tone of voice Fare- 
well. May you enjoy the peace which God gives, and be as 
happy as I am ; yea, grow happier and holier every day.'* 

In a letter to his sister J from Waimate, dated 

November 2l8t, 1842, after a short rSsumS of the story 
of his stay of a week at the Bay, he says : — 

** I crossed the Bay to Pahia, the Rev. H. Williams's 
station, one pf the first missionaries to New Zealai^d, and 
found there kindness and cheerfulness, and was pleased with 

their plain primitive way of living I was detained 

at Pahia by the weather three days, which I was not sorry 
for, and then went, with my baggage, in a boat, rowed by 
six natives, for about eleven miles, up to the Kerikeri station, 
where, after I had stayed a few hours, seven natives, and 
Mr. Cotton, on horseback, came down to convey me to 
Waimate, about ten miles farther. I was carried in a strange 
Jsind of litter, made of two bent poles and a shallow network 
of dried flax-leaf between. This, with me in it, was hoisted 
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on the shoulders of two natives, who were relieved by the 
others every ten minutes or so, sometimes without stopping 
the vehicle. It was rather a perilous sensation at times, as 
we went down ravines, where a slip of the foot would have 
pitched me I know not where. However, I arrived here, by 
God's great mercy, without fatigue or harm, and have been 
now more than three weeks here. 

'' Ours is a wooden house, standing at the top of a green 
field. The inmates are Mrs. Selwyn and Willie (the Bishop 
left in July, on his visitation, and will not return until 
January), Mr. Cotton, myself, three young men, Messrs. 
Fisher, Nihill, and Williams (a son of the missionary), and 
the servants. .... We breakfast at 7.30, and go to the 
church to morning service at 8. At 9 I read Hooker and 
the Prayer Book with Mr. Davis, one of the senior cate- 
chists, who is a candidate for Orders. At 11, Maori lecture 
with the whole class : 12 to 2 I take what exercise I am 
able, though I cannot walk more than half a mile and back. 
Dine at 2. At 4, Mr. Spenser, another candidate for Orders, 
reads Greek Testament with me. Tea at 7. Prayers at 9. 
In the meantime, from 10 to 2, Mr. Cotton is lecturing and 
reading with the young men, save at 11, when Mr. Williams 
acts as Maori professor. We seldom have any meat but 
pork, which is far better, however, here, and more whole- 
some, than the best in England, as the pigs run wild in the 
fern, and our only drink is water. Butter is one of the 
wonders of the world here, and we use treacle instead. For 
me, as an invalid, they buy fowls and eggs of the natives, if 
they happen to bring them ; but I now have got to like the 
pork, and can live like the rest. Mrs. Selwyn is an unwearied 
kind nurse, and all the neighbours send presents of milk (a 
very scarce article), strawberries, greens, &c. My nights are 
very much broken, and I cough a great deal then, although 
I sleep on an inclined plane of pillows ; but, I thank God, in 
the day-time I have much ease, and am able to read, though 
often very lethargic. My heart is knit up with our little com- 
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pany, who are all kindness to me, and I found had prepared 
me a snug little sitting-room and a bedroom to myself, where 

I can be quite quiet. But, after all, dear J , what is all 

human kindness, compared with His, * who sticketh closer than 
a brother.' I trust I may say, * I am not alone, because the 
Father is with me ; ' though from the lethargy and weariness, 
which broken nights leave, the flesh often sadly weighs down 
i^e spirit, and I cannot lift up my heart as I would. The 
daily service is a great help to me, and the church stands 
close by. 

" I have told you nothing of the look of the country. All 
we see is ndges of green fields, or burnt fern and brushwood, 
with here and there a few fine clumps of trees, which being 
tapu, i,e. made sacred by the natives, they would not 
allow the settlers to cut down. The sides of the ravines, 
however, and many of the valleys are clothed with magnifi- 
cent woods, and in the distance hills and mountains are 
seen, to explore which our young men make their holiday 
expeditions. There are two volcanic hills near us ; indeed 
the whole country is of this character. 

** And now, dearest J— ^ — , I must end my pleasant talk 
with you. May the Holy Trinity be your sure defence and 
refuge in all trials.*' 

To his brother Robert he writes on the 19th Decem- 
ber, and after acknowledging two letters from him, 
says : — 

'* I am very sorry to say the climate of this place does not 
agree with me at all. We are six hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, which is only ten miles off, and constantly 
exposed to the piercing south and west winds. The sudden 
changes, too, from cold to heat in the same day are very 
trying, and the rains, so that I suffer much more than I did in 
Australia, mainly in the way of heavy torpid days, trying to 
soul and body, after broken sleepless nights from my cough. 
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I shall wait for the Bishop's return, which we hope will be 
next month, for him to decide what is best to be done, as I 
am unfit and disabled from almost any service. Thanks be 
to God, I am able to assist a little each day two candidates 
for Orders an hour each ; but torpor, three days out of four, 
comes on one again when they are gone, and is a great trial, 
as one's soul seems to cleave unto the dust, and in reading 
and prayer sleep faUs on me .vithout any warning. I have 
sought at these seasons to maintain my trust that Jesus 
Christ knoweth the weakness of the flesh, and how it weighs 
down the spirit, and generally at evening prayer my soul 
seems quickened again ; but it weighs down my spirits, as 
my time is for the most part lost to me in sleep or drowsi- 
ness. I pray every day that our Heavenly Father will 
guide me by His providence either to stay or to remove, as 
shall be most for the good of His Church's cause, and of my 
own soul. Oh, what a mercy it is thus to be allowed to cast 
our burthen on the Lord, though I seem to keep some of the 
burthen back, instead of casting all on Him. Indeed, I am 
but a babe in Christian experience, and shall be almost 
thankful to be put from my responsible position, as examin- 
ing chaplain, into the background, or to be sent to England 
as the doctors advise, in hope the voyage may remove the 
cough. 

'* Nothing has happened here since I last wrote to Eng- 
land, but a ship arrived yesterday in the Bay with very bad 
news from the southward, namely, that the heathen had 
stolen a coasting-boat belonging to some Europeans, had 
fired on and murdered several natives with whom they 
had a quarrel, and of another hostile tribe, and when the 
four Englishmen to whom the boat belonged went to demand 
it back, they killed and ate them. The acting governor 
then went down in his brig, but they sent him very insolent 
answers, so that he has sent for all the soldiers from Auck- 
land and the boat of an old man-of-war. 

*< From the number of catechists and others who are 
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candidates for orders, with a special view to work among 
the natives, there will be abundance of supply for some 
time to come for that part of the cure of sonls in New Zea- 
land. But we have a sad dearth of men for the colonies. 
Two large bodies of colonists. Nelson and New Plymouth, 
are still without a clergyman of their own, though the Bishop 
has temporarily placed one of the missionaries at Nelson, 
where he has two native and two EngUsh services every 
Sunday, there being a largo body of natives there. At 
Auckland there is pressing need of a second clergyman, as 

the duties are far more than one can do rightly God 

Almighty keep us all in His everlasting mercy.** 

It was at this time that Thomas Whytehead first 
became aware that he was not destined to labour long 
in the field to which he had been sent. He had quite 
realised his delicate condition ; but, partly from what 
had fallen from his medical advisers, and partly from 
his own zealous and active spirit, he had cherished the 
idea, as we have seen, that a voyage to England might 
restore to him such a measure of health and strength as 
would enable him to take up a line of duties in some 
other part of his Master's vineyard, where surrounding 
comforts would better support his feeble frame. How 
the conviction of the brief span of life to which he 
might look forward was met and received by his saintly 
mind, long before hallowed and resigned to the will of 
Him that sent him, shall be told in his own words, 

addressed to his brother W , on the last day of the 

year 1842 : — 

'* I write to you on a subject which I wish you to com- 
municate gently to the rest of our family, I mean especially 
my mother and sisters. I found, ever since my coming 
here, that my cough was fast gaining ground over my 
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strength, and many schemes were proposed, even an Eng- 
lish voyage, as medicines seemed of no avail. I resolved^ 
however, to wait till the Bishop's return, which we expect 
ahoat the 10th or 12th of next month. Mrs. Selwyn, how- 
ever, sent to the Bay in the meantime for a young physician 
and surgeon, as all are here, of good practice and report for 
skill. He and Mr. Butt, our surgeon, examined my chest 
and other symptoms carefully, and both pronounced as their 
opinion, that the right lung was completely ulcerated and 
diseased, and useless for all purposes of respiration, which 
are entirely performed by the left lung. I am therefore to 
stay quietly here. It is not probable, scarcely possible, I 
believe, that in my case any such recovery should take place 
as has been known in some cases. The expectoration and 
bad nights from the cough will, I cannot but think, soon 
reduce me to extreme feebleness, or in a fit of coughing I 
may rupture a blood-vessel, and produce suffocation. But, 
blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, I 
have felt inexpressible peace and comfort, though mingled 
with a holy awe, at the thought of my past sins and un- 

worthiness. My dear W , we have sinned together ; let 

us repent together, for we have an Advocate with the Father. 
I am thankful to say, too, that the thought that I shall see 
you all again no more is becoming daily less painful. Pray, 
all of you, that He who alone can keep us from falling may 
present us all before the presence of His glory, and so we 
may meet for evermore. But many a strife against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil must precede this. If Christ, 
the Captain of our salvation, was made perfect by suffering, 
so must we. I ever blessed be our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who hath overcome death and opened the grave. They 
seem to have no terrors now. I purpose reading carefully 
the history of the Passion in the four Gospels. 

** I must now pass off for a while from these subjects, and 
come to some matters of business and money concern- 
ment. ....'* 
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** All our letters from the Bishop are very enconragiDg, 
and Mrs. Selwyn is here as a mother to me, a most kind 
unwearying nurse, while the rest are as brothers. The mis- 
sionaries, with whom I stayed at first landing, send me up 
marmalade and tamarinds, and such like, for my cough. I 
shall direct that whenever God shall take me away, all my 

things, except what I give away here, be sent home 

And now I must find fault that only one packet has reached 
me from Yorkshire, while I have sent eight, each of you only 
one.* I long much for a York letter, but this is one of the 
little trials which teach us not to set our hearts on anything 
here if we would not be disappointed. 

** In reading the Psalms for to-day (January 2nd), the 
18th Psalm seems to me the perfect history from beginning 
to end of my inner life, since I came to this place. 

** Write to me, as, while one can walk and eat, nothing 
is more uncertain as to time than the spending away of this 

disease. But I must conclude ; dear W , F , E , 

T , the blessing of God be with you in all its fulness. 

E will see her godfather no more, but he hopes she 

will try to live as a child of God, and pray hard against her 
bad tempers, so that Christ Jesus may love her. And now 

give my warmest love to dear mother, M , and R . 

I can write no more.'* 

* The mails for New Zealand at that period were, of course, ex- 
tremely irregular in their dispatch; and his family, through some 
misconception as to postal arrangements, failed to prepare and forward 
their letters in the proper manner. The consequence was that a large 
number arrived in New Zealand after his death. The subsequent 
discovery of this caused much pain to his family. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE Bishop of New Zealand returned from his first 
visitation on January 12th only to find the signs 
in his friend of rapidly approaching dissolution. To 
Thomas Whytehead the certainty of a speedy departure 
seems to have brought nothing but composure and 
confidence ; and of all the party he seemed to find the 
trial least hard to bear. Bishop Broughton, with whom 
he kept up a correspondence during his brief life at 
Waimate, writes, in February, 1843 : — 

'< The Bishop of New Zealand has before him the pros- 
pect of an immediate duty, sach as none will more solemnly 
feel, and none is more capable of fulfilling — ^I mean that of 
closing the eyes and receiving the latest breath of the most 
beloved of his attendants, for I do not think it possible for 
him to endure long. In the last letter we have had from 
Whytehead he speaks gratefully and ardently of the kind 
and more than sisterly attention with which Mrs. Selwyn 
has ' made all his bed in his sickness,* and has comforted, if 
not prolonged, his days. His letter breathes a fine spirit 
of calm resignation and pious assurance ; and the sentiment 
of affection with which he is remembered among us will 
never be effaced as long as any of us endure.** 

As illustrative of the wonderful spirit of calm resig- 
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nation which animated his soul, we quote from a letter 
written on the 13th January by his fellow-chaplain, 
the Rev. W. C. Cotton, to Mrs. Sconce : — 

. ** I cannot let this letter from dear Whytehead go to 
your husband without a note from me. It is the greatest 
blessing that the Bishop has returned before Whytehead's 
great change comes. He heard the opinion of the doctors 
given a fortnight ago. He received the intelligence, oft- 
times so terrible, just in the way we expected. He had 
been very fidgety before, as to what he ought to do, whether 
a sea voyage would benefit him or no. It entirely altered 
the tone of his mind--calming, soothing, and softening it. 
He was entirely ignorant of the state of the case. He 
fancied that his weak chest was independent of his lungs. 
.... He was very heavy for the rest of that week, in con- 
sequence of the strong opiates which they gave him. But 
they made his cough much easier, so that, although we 
were the losers by having none of his conversation, we had 
no cause to grumble, as he was so much easier. Since tbat 
time he has grown gradually weaker. . . . We may lose 
him any day. I now sleep in the next room to him — i.e. 
on the sofa of his little sitting-room — to be ready for any 
sudden attack, and am up at sunrise to get him his new 
milk, which he enjoys very much. I have a great deal of 
his heavenly talk at that time, which I enjoy very much. 
.... It is mainly, under God, owing to Mrs. Selwyn's 
excellent nursing that he has been spared to see the Bishop's 
return. She is quite a sister to him. God bless him now, in 
the hour of death, and hereafter. The Bishop came upon us 
quite suddenly last evening. ... He has collected a store of 
information, and has been pouring out wisdom and instruc- 
tion ever since bis return.*' 

In spite of the exceedingly low ebb of bodily vigour 
at which he had arrived, T. W. still devoted the whole 
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of the attention of which he was capable to the duties to 
which he had been appointed, and for which in health 
he would have so eminently been suited. Besides the 
theological readings with the candidates for orders, he 
made some progress with a revision of the Maori 
translations of the Bible and Book of Common Prayer, 
and within a few days of his death was engaged in a 
partially successful attempt at furnishing for the native 
Church an adaptation of the English Hymnology. 
Writing to the editor of " College Life," allusion to 
which work has been previously made, less than a 
week before his death, he says : — 

** I took up the translation of the Evening Hymn (four 
verses for service) into Maori rhyming verse, the first of 
the kind, of the same metre and rhythm as the English. 
Two hundred and fifty copies have been printed, and sung 
in church and school by the natives, and several of them 
came and sang it under my window. They call it * the new 
hymn of the sick minister/ Bishop Ken*s lines, it is very 
hard for one to compress within the same bounds in a rude 
language. However, it is done, and people seem pleased 
with it ; and it is a comfort to think one has introduced 
Bishop Ken's beautiful hymn into the Maori evening 
worship, and left them this legacy, when I could do no 
more for them. One thousand more copies were struck off 
to-day for the southern congregations. I found this a longer 
task than I thought. Need of new corrections kept being 
discovered, and I found my private reading much given up, 
and my thoughts too much taken up by my work, pleasant 
as it was, for one so near the entrance of the shadowy valley 
as I am. I assure you I felt to breathe quite freely when 
I had signed the imprimatur on the last proof copy. 

A month before this, however, he had written to 
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his mother an unusually cheerful letter, in which he 
says : — 

** I fear I sent too gloomy an account of myself in my 
last letter. I am now indeed very weak .... but for all 
tUs I suffer very little pain, and keep my appetite, and, 
when the lethargy is not on me, am able to read and be read 
to with pleasure. When I am able to think of it, what a 
debt of love do we seem to owe to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
for the benefits of His great work of reconciliation, which 
every way encompass us. If we breathe, in time of bodily 
weakness, ever so short a prayer to God — * no man cometh 
to the Father, but by Me,' says our Lord — ^He presents it 
as our Intercessor. Without Him it were waste breath. In 
truth, I should feel myself at times the most miserable of 
beings if, after spending a whole day in lethargic stupor, 
from oppression at the chest, and other causes, and being 
scarce able to offer an ejaculatory prayer, I did not feel 
assured that we have an Advocate with the Father, who 
ever liveth making intercession for us, when we are 
unaware. 

''But I am writing a letter, not a homily; so I will tell 
you how we go on, which in my case is considerably altered 
from when I last sent you an account. The family hours 
are — breakfast, 7; Church Service, 8 ; dinner, 1.80; tea, 8. 
I, on the contrary, have my breakfast in bed, though I call 
up the household every morning, being one of those who 
* wait for the morning,' so that I have never missed a sun- 
rise. Cotton kindly sleeps on a couch in the sitting-room 
adjoining my bedroom, in case I should want anything in 
the night, and the doors between being open, a call is suffi- 
cient to bring him to my bedside. . . . Everything that 

kind and skilful nursing can do is done for me here 

Still, it would be a great enjoyment, once more before I 
die, to be set down amidst you all ; to see the rasped roll 
and bright silver coffee-pot at breakfast, the remembered 
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faces of the servants, then W coming in, and, just 

before dinner, H *s loud voice at the door. And , more 

grateful than all, our reading the Psalms and Lessons 

together. I should see A too and F ; and my 

little god-children are, two of them at least, now old enough 
to remember what I might say to them. But God has not 
so willed it. Nevertheless, ' the lines are fallen to me in 
a pleasant place.' I have less here to distract my thoughts 
from heavenly things, more to remind me that this is not 
my home and rest.'* 

He then sends several affectionate messages to 
members of the family, and referring to some of the 
aged of the poor, whom when at home it was his 
delight to visit and read to, he says : — 

'* John and Betty. Time seems to have little effect on 
them, though I hope they have that in their souls as well as 
bodies over which time has no power. 

**And now, my dear mother, take courage. I owe to 
you, and to the discipline which, through our governess, you 
exercised over me at home, yet, withal, so tender and 
gentle, a great part of the comfort I now enjoy ; I mean as 
an earthly means, which God blessed. Thus you have 
not been an unfruitful branch, as you used to say, and I 
think the spirit of Christ was working in you there, not the 
leaven of the Pharisees." 

He then gives some further instructions as to the 
disposition of his effects, and thus concludes : — 

'< Thanks to all who wrote to me by the second and last 
packet, but they do not tell details enough. ... It would 
be v&in to begin writing names. May the blessing of God 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost be with us all. 
Amen, Amen.'* 
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To his old friend F. W. H he writes on the 

3rd March, 1843, a very few days before his death : — 

** I take the opportunity of a day of less oppression at 
the chest than usual to write once more to an old friend. . . 
I only move from my bedroom to my sitting-room, and 
thence to the dining-room (while I am able, I like to do 
this, among other reasons, as we all dine in gowns, the 
students at stated seasons all appearing in caps and Oxford 
scholars' gowns). I cannot tell you much about New Zea- 
land, except from hearsay. The Maoris are of a very happy 
pleasant disposition, and full of curiosity. One youth, who 
caught sight of me, asked if I was fasting forty days and 
forty nights, like our Saviour. Another, in astonishment at 
the sounds from the piano, peeped under the Hd, and asked, 
on seeing all empty, * Where's the man ? * Their love for 
the study of the New Testament is wonderful. Men and 
women come in great numbers to the Bishop's classes for 
instruction ; and on Sunday last, though the rain had been 
pouring down for three days, and was then falling in 
torrents, and the roads were scarce passable, about 820 
natives came to tbe Communion in their dripping blankets. 
One little child, I hear, came along with its parents, who 
could not possibly leave it, clad in a pocket-handkerchief. 
The Maoris, I ought to add, dislike and saffer from wet as 
much as we do. On the whole, a wonderful work has been 
done amidst this nation, but here at Waimate, at least, 
attended with a great waste of money and means, such as 
would astonish the good people of England. But when we 
consider what it is for a handful of men to have been made 
the means of converting from gross barbarism to the gentle- 
ness and peaceableness of Christianity the greater part of 
this nation, we may well be content at anything it may have 
cost us. ... I must of necessity return to myself. Oh ! 
my dear friend, things look very different when we feel the 
pulse of life sensibly ceasing to beat, from what they do 
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when the parting of soul and body is only a thing talked 
and read about. To be able to meet it in peace, and find 
one's feet set upon a rock, after the many doubts and fears 
which assail one in times of bodily weakness weighing down 
the spirit, this is what makes all employments but that one 
of seeking to know the Father and His Son Jesus Christ, 
and to be perfecting in holiness, to sink away to nothing. 

^' I fear you are tired with this letter, as I am in body. 
It is a greater exertion than I thought I was able to make ; 
but they place me a board across the long arms of my chair, 
and propping me up with pillows, I have, thank God, 
achieved it.'* 

His last letter to his family was written just a week 
before his death. It is addressed to his brother 

W , and contains detailed directions as to the 

final disposition of his property, and thus concludes ; — 

" For myself, I get weaker every day, though, thank God, 
I am better able than before to read and write, and exercise 
my mind on spiritual things. Indeed, I feel no pleasure in 
any other employment than reading and meditating on the 
things of the world to come. I have to use frequent and 
short prayers, or else my thoughts wander. Thank God, 
at most times in the day I can lift my soul in short aspira- 
tions to Him. 

" But I must conclude, as our post is twenty-two miles 
off, and we have to-day an opportunity of sending, and I 
expect it may be any hour; so give a kiss to my god- 
daughter, and my blessing and my love to F . Give 

my love to dearest mother, M , R , and all. How 

long I may continue here I know not, but probably not 
long, for which I should be thankful. But God's will be 
done. Farewell ; may you be kept safe to the last." 



CHAPTER XII. 

rnHTJS Thomas Whytehead left Kttle for others to 
-*- relate. His last hours were such as we should 
expect from such a life. For him, death presented no 
other appearance than of a friendly hand opening the 
gates which were to admit to the highest condition of 
happiness^ and usher him into the beloved presence of 
his Redeemer. He longed for the arrival of the hour 
when, casting off that earthly tabernacle which so long 
had harassed and encumbered his heavenly aspirations, 
he should see the King in His beauty, and be for ever 
with the Lord. 

On the 2l8t of March, 1843, the Bishop of New 
Zealand writes to a member of the family to convey 
the intelligence of Thomas Whytehead's decease. He 
says : — 

** I trust that the letters which you will have received from 
my very dear and much valued friend, your brother, will have 
prepared you and the other members of his family to receive 
the intelligence that it has pleased God to take him to his 
rest. He expired peacefully at half-past eight on the morn- 
ing of Sunday, March 19th. The particulars of his illness 
you will no doubt have heard from himself. It began with 
the rupture of a blood-vessel at Sydney, and ended in the 
usual course of a lingering consumption. While at Sydney 
he was attended by the best physicians of the place, and 
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since he has been here, under the care of two medical pfentle- 
men, one of whom resides constantly with myself. You will 
not doubt that everything has been done which was possible 
for his restoration to health, when I assure you that there is 
not one of us who, if he could have averted his death by the 
loss of his own right hand or right eye would not have con- 
sidered himself the gainer by the act. So wonderfully has 
his meek and gentle spirit conciliated the hearts of all around 
him by the highest and most enduring of all bonds of human 
sympathy, the sense of spiritual improvement, derived from 
intercourse with one so holy in all his life and conversation. 
I cannot even now say that he is lost to us, for I believe and 
trust that his spirit will live in all our hearts, and that while 
we cherish the remembrance of the brief space in which we 
have lived together on earth, we shall be led to think far 
more of that on which his mind continually dwelt, on the 
eternal friendship of the elect of Christ. 

^* His grave is dug at the east end of the Waimate church, 
in such a situation as to be enclosed in the chancel,* which 
we hope may hereafter be added to the present building. 
He will be borne by six students of my little college, of which 
he was the first principal, according to their own request, and 
be followed to the grave by all the members of the mission 
in this district. We shall all feel that it is indeed a ' dear 
brother ' whose body we commit to the ground. I forbear to 
write many particulars of his state during the last few weeks, 
because it has pleased God to continue to him the power of 
writing to the very last, and you will be able to judge from 
his letters far better than from my account.'* 

* This intended extension of the building has never been completed, 
and the last resting-place of Thomas Whytehead is marked by a 
massive slab of stone, which was sent out by his family, surmounted 
by a cruciform sarcophagus, bearing the following inscription: — 
"Thomas Whytehead, M.A., Presbyter. a.d. MDCCCXLUI. Aged 
XXVn.,'* with the following passage in the Maori language, " K^^ 
hari te hunga ngakau ma e kite hoki ratou % te Attta ** (" Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God "). 

K 
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Still quoting from the letters and journals of those 
who, during his last days, were both near and dear to 
him, we give a most interesting extract from a letter 
written by Mrs. Selwyn to Mrs. Churton, the wife of 
the late Archdeacon of Cleveland, chiefly on the subject 
of the death of her husband's examining chaplain : — 

** He always spoke with much affection of all his family 
and sisters. ... I look back with surprise and with feel- 
ings akin to awe at the remarkable maturity the character of 
one so young had attained to, the wonderful influence he 
obtained over all who came in his way, and above all on the 
example of a most holy life. The second of these particulars 
was most striking in the ship and at Sydney, where his name 
will live for a long while, both with the Bishop and all his 
own friends, and they were many, but here it was still more 
observable. He joined us at the Waimate in October 1842. 
He came with a spirit to be pleased and contented, and he 
shared our somewhat rough way of life most readily. We 
were enabled to lodge him comfortably in two little rooms 
and, as we became more settled, to procure for him some of 
those comforts which his state required, for the hand of 
death was upon him when he arrived. At first he was able 
to walk a little, was up early, and used to attend the daily 
morning service in the church hard by. He was also 
anxious to be employed, and had two pupils, candidates for 
Holy Orders, one of whom he retained till after the Bishop's 
return from his long journey. This was one who had been 
long employed as a catechist of the Church Missionary 
Society in New Zealand ; * a good man indeed, and who 
profited much by the instruction of his youthful tutor. He 
was old enough to have been Mr. Whytehead's father, and I 
used to think it a beautiful sight to see the grey-headed man 
hanging on the words of his far younger teacher, and looking 

* Mr. Davis. 
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up to him with such reverence — the old man full of health 
and vigour, and the young man sinking into the grave. 
After a time he was constrained to give this up also, and 
gradually weakness confined him chiefly to his sitting-room. 
But I think I never saw a case of consumption attended with 
so few distressing symptoms. The cough was, of course, 
trying, hut he had no pain, and less suffering from weakness 
than most patients of that disorder. He was never confined 
to his hed, and he joined us in the drawing-room every even- 
ing. I used to like to watch him reading his Bihle so 
constantly. It reminded me of the last year or two of my 
dear father's life/.who then cared little for any other reading ; 
hut there was this difference, that the intellectual light never 
faded in the young as in the old man, although that which 
shone within could hardly he brighter in the one than in the 
other. I seldom left him much in the daytime. He liked 
to have a companion, even if he could employ himself, as he 
often did, in writing ; but I used also to read a great deal to 
him, in the mornings, when he was oppressed by languor, 
something that did not require much attention. Afterwards 
graver books, and at last the Bible only. But either from 
natural reserve, or from the fear of expressing more than he 
really felt, of which I think he had a peculiar dread, he 
seldom spoke much of his state, and of the great change that 
awaited him ; but no one could watch the devotional expres- 
sion of his face, or observe how constantly he was engaged 
in mental prayer, without knowing where his thoughts were. 
I am sure his friends will be glad to know that he was very 
happy with us ; he often said he was, and he always seemed 
to be so. His mind was dear to the last, and his spirits 
were always good, excepting at one period, before he knew 
how ill he really was, and was perplexed by doubt as to 
what it was his duty to do. When the medical man was 
called in to attend him, and acquainted him with the real 
state of the case, he was as one who had heard good news, 
and, from that time forth, seemed to discharge all care but 
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that of setting his face more steadfastly towards heaven. The 
last thing, almost, which he did was to translate the Evening 
Hymn into Maori verse, and he was well pleased to hear that 
the natives were delighted with it, singing it in every village 
we went to. The last evening of his life he joined us, as 
usual, in the drawing-room, but suffered the Bishop to carry 
him to bed. He never left it again. The next day, Sunday, 
he passed away as the bells were calling us to service, 
wherein we felt that he was united with us, or rather we with 
him and many other blessed spirits also gone before. But I 
seldom remember a death which seemed to make so little of 
a change. He always appeared to live above this world, and 
now we know that he really was. 

''We all followed his body to its resting-place, the 
members of the little college desiring to bear it to the grave. 
The clergymen and others who had known him also joined 
us. Over it will, I hope, some day be erected the chancel of 
a better church than the wooden building which now bears 
the name of one. It is a pretty spot for a churchyard, 
above a hollow, where is a little grove of trees, formerly held 
sacred by the Maoris, and still untouched. 

'' And so has ended our intercourse with this good man, in 
whose coming out you rejoiced so heartily with us; but, 
doubtless, his removal hence was equally for good, though 
we may not see how." 

It seems almost superfluous to add testimony to the 
wonderAil influence exercised by the young missionary 
upon all with whom he was brought into association, 
or to the long enduring of his memory embalmed in 
many hearts. The present Master of the Temple, 
writing to the Bey. J. S. Howson from Leicester in 
October, 1843, referring to some extracts from Thomas 
Whytehead's letters which had been sent to him, 
eays ; — 
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"They are very pleasing, but even if one had heard 
nothing, one could have felt no real doubts as to his accept- 
ance. And the same of Goulbum, of whose death I have 
actually heard nothing. I thought of you, of course, very 
much, when I heard of Whytehead's death. I knew you 
would feel it almost more than any one. But really when 
one talks of ' feeling ' such a death as his, it is scarcely 
meant in the sense of being sorry for it, for one could not, 
for a moment, knowing what the power and misery of sin is 
in oneself, wish him back again, or really regret his being 
taken. It is remarkable, however, how the best of all the 
men we remember at Cambridge, at least the most remark- 
able of the good men one remembers, should be thus early 
taken away.'' 

And the Bishop of New Zealand, writing to the 
Rev. J. S. Howson in March, 1847, says : — 

" Our dear friend's memory still cheers us with the recol- 
lection of an angel visit, allowed to us for a brief season, to 
prove that God is gracious unto us, and taken away again, no 
doubt to try our &ith, whether we can live and work on, in 
communion with the world unseen." 

One more extract only we shall cuU from a letter 
written by Mr. James Davis, in New Zealand, to the 
Eev. J. N. Coleman, in January, 1866 : — 

** I was acquainted with Mr. Whytehead myself. He sent 
one morning to ask if I would do him the favour of calling 
on him. I did so, and after apologizing for being so abrupt 
in making my acquaintance, he at once told me the reason. 
It was that he, it appears, had been trying to translate the 
Evening Hymn into the Maori language, and finding some 
difficulties in accomplishing his object, he had been advised 
to apply to me. I felt an inward satisfaction in being able 
to help I can scarcely describe* Suffice it to say the diffi- 
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colties were soon surmounted, and whilst the glow of satis- 
faction beamed over that beautifully transparent countenance 
I saw that the hand of death was near. My father has often 
since spoken of the rich seasons he had with Mr. Whytehead. 
My father was the only person who studied with him for 
ordination in New ' Zealand. He lived to bring my father 
forward, and then the Lord removed him, and I believe 
through the blood of Jesus they praise God together with all 
the saved at this moment.'' 



CHAPTER XIII. 

EXTRACTS from the journals of the Rev. W. C. 
Cotton, which have been most kindly placed at 
our disposal, we have reserved for a separate chapter, 
containing, as they do, many most interesting parti- 
culars, unattainable from any other source. Mr. Cotton 
saw more than any other member of the circle at 
Waimate of the last moments of his friend and fellow- 
chaplain, and his detailed written statements of the 
solemn yet happy events already recorded form an 
invaluable testimony to the reality and life of the faith 
which so signally supported and sustained Thomas 
Whytehead through the shadows of the dark valley. 

** 1843. March ISth^ Saturday, — In the evening Mr. 
Whytehead was so weak that he was brought in to tea by 
the Bishop and myself. He listened to reading as usual, but 
could not say much. 

" Sunday, March 19th. — I have not during the last two 
months said anything about dear Whytehead and his gradual 
decline, for I did not choose to mix up anything of that 
nature with the common doings of our every-day life, lest 
any of my friends should say non coluBrent ; but in 
matter of fact they were really so mixed up. We continually 
turned from our attendance on him to the business and the 
bustle of our several callings, and, when we returned to 
him, he entered most fully into anything that was going 
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forward, enjoying a joke as well as the rest of us, so there 
would have been no real discordance had I chosen to write 
in this book what I have not written. But now that he is 
gone, and on a Sunday too, the record of this day must 
be occupied by this one subject, as indeed our thoughts 
were during all this day. Last night, when he rang for me 
to turn him in his bed, a little before twelve, I thought that 
his strength was fast failing, for he had not power to cough, 
as he usually did on settling himself on his side. I stayed 
with him for some time. I had previously used Bishop 
Andrewes' prayers by his bedside, and as he was not sleeping 
he asked me to read the Evening Psalms to him, and the 
selection in Bishop Taylor's * Holy Living and Dying.' This 
was the last thing I read to him during the night. He 
called me about six times, chiefly to give him water ; this 
he had hardly ever done before. Once his mind seemed a 
little wandering, and I could not understand him. About 
6.30 in the morning I went to him, and when I saw the 
dawning light upon his face, I determined to call the Bishop 
directly, so great was the change. He went immediately 
for Mrs. Selwyn, and then began the Service for the Visita- 
tion of the Sick. It is very strange that I could stand all 
this scene of sorrow without any visible emotion, till the 
Bishop's voice was added thereto, and then I could not 
answer for my self-command. Whytehead answered an 
audible * Amen ' to the prayers, and, when we were again 
left alone, I asked him if he had been able to follow in the 
prayers. He said, * Not in all.' I think he wandered when 
the Psalm was being read. Once more he did so, yet still, 
what he said, even in his wandering moments, was charac- 
teristic of his kindness. He fancied some one had given 
h m a large black dog ; he did not wish to keep it, but 
thought it had better stay at Mr. Davis's till he was well 
enough to exchange it ; ' but mind,' said he to me, < that 
you see it fed.' These were almost the last words he said. 
Mr. Butt had now come into the room. A further change 
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came over dear Whytehead. Mr. Butt went again for the 
Bishop. Mrs. Selwyn was in the room. Directly he came 

into the room he laid his hand upon W *8 forehead, 

saying, < Brother, depart in peace; return to Jesus, in whom 
thou hast believed,* and the next breath was his last. The 
Bishop sank on his knees by the bedside, and gave vent to 
his tears. He died at twenty-five minutes past eight, with- 
out a struggle. Most completely were all his wishes as to 
the manner of his death fulfilled. The last prayers in which 
he joined were those of the Visitation Service, and, as he 
hoped, he had friends praying around him when he could 
not pray for himself. Most wonderfully, too, was his own 
prayer answered: *If it be Thy good pleasure, free him 
from extreme pain too.* — Bishop Andrewes. He was, I trust, 
as happy as possible while here at Waimate, and made us, 
I am sure, very happy, though he came but to die among 
us. What a blank there seemed in our minds when all was 
over. We withdrew to the dining-room, and had soon to 
go to church. Of course there was no singing at any of the 
services. At the end of his Maori sermon the Bishop spoke, 
ut semper, on the subject. His concluding tottos was per- 
severance to the end, and he added, in Maori — * I have just 
come from seeing my dear brother so persevere. We have 
not sung to-day, for he, who only last Sunday sent you the 
Mmene hou,* has been called away to join in another song. 
Great, therefore, is our sorrow, but not sorrow without 
hope,* &c. The Maoris were all attention. The Bishop's 
English sermon, 1 Cor. xv., was strangely appropriate, 
though chosen on Saturday, before he knew how near 
Whytehead was to his end ; in parts it was quite thrilling. 
In the afternoon I read one which Whytehead had put into 
my hands the Sunday before. At the conclusion I told 
the people whose it was. It is an excellent one, and was 
written three years ago, when he was only twenty-four 
years of age. After the services of the day were over, I 

* Anglic^ — ^new hymn. 
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stood for some time in the verandah with the Bishop. (It 
was a lovely evening. The comet was again visible in its 
splendour to the west of Orion, having been eclipsed during 
the past week by the moon.) We both looked for a long 
time, and said little. At last the Bishop said, 'How strange 
it is, after most of onr thoughts, and many of our actions, 
have had for some time past but one object — ^to find on a 
sudden nothing more to do.' ' Nothing but to be thankful,' 
I added ; to which he heartily assented. And indeed the 
time, as well as the circumstances, of his departure have 
been most happy. Dear Whytehead's countenance was 
most lovely all day, and when at night I said my prayers 
in my old place by his bedside from the same book which 
I had used with him twenty-four hours before, the perfect 
stillness alone marked the difference between death and 
sleep. 

" Monday f March 20th. — ^The classes were formed in the 
church, and all were examined on the subject of yesterday's 
sermon. Many of them had retained more than I could 
have expected. I was occupied during the day in making 
preparations for the funeral, which is to be to-morrow. 
We chose the spot for his grave last evening. It is to be 
exactly east of the church, about thirty feet from the 
present wall, that when a stone chancel is begun, he may 
lie under the altar. Things went on much as usual during 
the day. Just before we went to bed, the Bishop was 
standing in a musing way, with his elbow on the mantel* 
piece, and repeated in a solemn tone — 

" * Duns ut ilex tonsa bipennibus 
Nigras f eraci frondis in Algido, 
Per damna, per caedes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes aninminque ferro/ 

* That (the two first lines) is how I now feel. God grant,* 
he added, ' that the last may also be true of me. When 
he first heard of his probable decease at no distant period, 
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he was in the midst of a New Zealand forest, where leaves 
nnnnmbered and never seen by man fall to the ground 
with no other mission, so to speak, than that of fertilising 
the soil, where they decay.* This he applied as may be 
imagined. 

" Titesday, March 21st. — ^About four o'clock all our pre- 
parations were completed. The Bishop and I went into 
his room, and, after we had both kissed his forehead, we 
placed him in his coffin. I laid a sprig of English myrtle 
on his breast. A bier had been formed of the same poles 
on which he had been carried into the church eight days 
before his death. It was borne by Messrs. Fisher, Nihill, 
Spencer, and H. Butt. Messrs. C. Davis, T, Williams, 
B. Davis, and Kemp were pall-bearers. The Bishop fol- 
lowed as chief mourner; then Mrs. Selwyn, myself, the 
Rev. H. Williams, Taylor, Burrows, and Dudley, Mr. G. 
Butt, Mrs. Dudley, Mr. Spencer, Miss Davis, Mr. Davis, 
and several others of the inhabitants of Waimate. At the 
gate of our paddock we halted for a moment, whilst the 
Bishop left his place behind and took his station before 
the coffin, and the service began. There were about a 
hundred Maoris in the church, and above sixty Europeans. 
At the grave the Bishop's voice did not falter^ but became 
exceedingly slow. The way in which he pronounced the 
words * dear brother ' must have gone to every heart. He 
made thereat a great pause. When the service was over, 
we returned home. After a short time spent with the Bishop 
and Mrs. Selwyn in their room, we joined the party who 
were assembled, secundum morem, in the drawing-room. 
They soon dispersed. The blank seemed still greater in the 
evening." 

There is Kttle more to add. Thomas Whytehead's 
voyage and labours in New Zealand were all under- 
taken at his own cost. By his will he left a sum of 
£681 Consols to the S. P. G. for the purposes of the 
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diocese of New Zealand^ and his library he bequeathed, 
with the exception of a few special books, to the library 
of St John's College, Cambridge. 

On one of the panels of the tomb at Thormanby, 
which marks the resting-place of his parents and one 
of his sisters, are inscribed the following lines, fix)m 
the pen of his brother Robert : — 

The pen of G^enins had inscribed his name 
On the fair column of poetic fame ; 
But love to Jesus did his soul inspire 
With holier zeal and Apostolic fire : 
For this a wanderer o'er the Eastern wave 
His life an offering to the Cross he gave ; 
For this he laid his classic honours down. 
And changed a Poet's for a Martyr's crown. 

A memorial stone was placed, as before stated, over 
his grave at Waimate, and in the pretty little chapel 
of St. John's College, near the city of Auckland, 
New Zealand, of which, had he lived, he would have 
been the principal, is placed a marble tablet thus 
inscribed: — 

Sacred to the Memory of 

Tmb Eev. THOMAS WHYTEHEAD, 

Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, 

Who died at the Waimate, March xix. A.S. MDCCCXLIII. 

This Tablet was erected by 

Edwabd James, Eabl of Powis, 

To commemorate the virtues of his departed Friend. 

Beati mundo corde quoniam 

Ipsi Deum videbunt. 

A few years ago, when the new chapel of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, was erected, the roof was adorned 
with a series of painted figures illustrating each cen- 
tury of the Christian era with portraits of its represen- 
tative men. Thomas Whytehead was chosen, together 
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with Henry Martyn, William Wilberforce, William 
Wordsworth, and James Wood, to represent the nine- 
teenth century. 

The proposed stone chancel of the Waimate church 
has never been constructed, for the head-quarters of 
the Mission were, soon after the time of which we 
write, removed to Auckland, and so the simple stone 
still marks the grave of the first Bishop's ''bosom 
Mend and chaplain." The beloved memory of him 
who there sleeps still lives in many hearts, and kind 
hands still, with pious care, preserve as a sacred trust 
the simple stone marking the resting-place of the 
earthly remains of one to whom the Warden of St. 
Augustine's College has worthily applied the Scrip- 
tural analysis of fame, — " Unknown, and yet well 

KNOWN." 
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SECTION I. 

UiiraiStvfisvov hriv iiri Totrovrov rdxpifikc kviZfirfXv Ka9* eKatrroy 
ycvoi:, 1^* '6<rov t) rov irpdyyiaroQ ^vaiQ ImSkxiTai, — ^Arist. 



INTRODUCTION. 

THE NATURE OP A TYPE OONSIDEBED. 

No sooner had the gates of Eden heen closed on our offend- 
ing parents, and the flaming sword of the cheruhim had 
barred for ever all prospect of return, than the hopes and 
expectations of fallen man began to centre on that obscure 
but precious intimation of One who was to be the Redeemer 
and Restorer of his race, conveyed in the words which 
accompanied the pronunciation of his doom. The language 
of Eve on the birth of her firstborn, **1 have gotten a man 
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from the Lord/' has heen considered by many as expressing 
her anticipation of the immediate fulfilment of this promise ; 
and from that time down to the Christian Mtsl, the Star 
which was to arise oat of Jacob was the single object of 
expectation and desire to the ancient Church of God, and 
every glimpse of its dawning was hailed by the eyes of the 
faithful with eagerness and joy. Nor were these glimpses 
few or uncertain ; by prophecies, each successively more 
distinct and clear ; by ceremonial observances, pointing each 
to Him who was to be the end and fulfilment of them all ; 
and by typical ordinances and persons, shadowing forth still 
more plainly the seed of the woman which was to bruise the 
serpent's head, — the faith of the people of God was continu- 
ally strengthened, as its object was from time to time repre- 
sented afresh to their view. 

There is not a more interesting or profitable study than to 
review these portraitures of Him that was to come, which were 
thus successively presented to the Church, and comparing 
them with the accounts which we have received of their great 
Original, to trace the various features of resemblance between 
them. Of these representations we shall find in one the 
sketch and outline of His person, in another the symbols of 
his office, and in some even the background of the picture 
filled up by the place of His birth and the description of His 
parentage ; but of all, from the faint delineation given by 
dying Jacob, to the full-drawn picture of Isaiah, we shall 
find, on the strictest examination, that every divine feature 
in his character, and every event in his history, has been 
represented with unerring accuracy, and that not one thing 
hath failed of all the good things that God hath spoken.* 

Before we enter on the distinct consideration of one of 
the most illustrious of those typical personages who were 
distinguished as the harbingers of the Messiah, it will be 
well to examine briefly the nature of a type, or, in other 

* Josh, xxiii. 14, 
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words, what it is that constitutes a type, and also to take a 
short view of the economy of that dispensation of which 
they formed so conspicuous a part. 

The idea which we mean to designate by the word type 
has b«en variously expressed in Scripture, and aU these 
several expressions are excellently adapted to illustrate its 
nature. A type is (to use the Scripture definition of it) ^^ a 
shadow of good things to come ;"* or, as it has been ex- 
pressed more at large, ** some outward or sensible thing 
ordained of God under the Old Testament, to represent and 
hold forth something of Christ in the New." \ Thus though 
their usual object was Christ himself, his person, offices, and 
character, yet many of them were intended to represent the 
different conditions of his Church, and the nature of the dis- 
pensation which He was to introduce. The original word 
from which our term ** type " is derived, as being the one 
most frequently used in the Apostolic writings to express 
this idea, signifies a rough sketch, or an impression, inas- 
much as the types of the Old Testament bear upon them 
the delineation and stamp of Christ's image. At another 
time they are called cKial, shadows, as the Apostle says, 
^'they serve unto the example and shadow of heavenly 
things ;"X for as in the natural world we may see by the 
projection of the shadow the dim representation of an 
approaching object, so in the spiritual, these represented, 
though often but obscurely, the outline and actions of the 
body, which was Christ. They are also termed o-i^aytScs, 
or seals, § as being received by the Church not merely as 

* Hebr. x. 1. 

t See Mather on the Types of the Old Testament. 

J Hebr. viii. 5. 

§ Bom. iv. 11. Thus baptism was called by the ancient Church, 
" ^ kv XpiffTt^ e^payis" in illustration of which expression Grabe 
(Spicil. y. I. p. 882) quotes Chrysost. Horn. 3, on 2 Cor. ** lovdaXot 
fikv ydp tlxov ff^payida rijv ireptro/iiyv, ^fitiQ dk t6v dppafi&va rov 
fcviviiaroQ" which coincides with our interpretation. 
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images to represent future blessings, but as seals to insure 
them. By these and numerous other phrases has the term 
been expressed, and from them its import and nature may 
be best collected. 

There are two safe ways by which we may determine 
when a person or thing mentioned in the Bible may be con- 
sidered as divinely ordained to a typical end and use — 
namely, either when we have the testimony of Scripture, 
express or indirect, on the subject (as, for instance, the 
former in the case of Melchisedec, the latter in that of the 
manna and cities of refuge),* or, when the resemblance 
between what we consider the type and the antitype is so 
striking, and the parallel so clear, that we may as well doubt 
whether the bright images of nature above and around which 
we see pictured on the unruffled waters of a lake are indeed 
the reflection of the real objects which they represent, as 
that these types were intended to delineate the patterns of 
those heavenly things which they so closely resemble. We 
must not, however, expect that this resemblance should be 
complete in every feature ; from the nature of the case this 
is impossible : in some instances it is even sufficient that in 
one or two striking particulars the likeness be acknowledged, 
but in general, as in the instance which is the subject of the 
present Essay, in proportion as the parallel is prolonged, the 
evidence becomes more decisive and clear. 

The question as to the suitableness of this typical dispen- 
sation to the state and condition of the ancient Church, is 
one which it would be irrelevant to our purpose to consider 
at large here. Thus much, however, it may be well to 
observe : the fulness of time in which Christ was to come 
into the world, and which had been ordained in infinite 
wisdom from eternity, being not yet arrived; it was needful 
that the people of God should be favoured with some revela- 

* The cities of refuge are exhibited as a type of Christ in the fol- 
lowing indirect scriptural allusion (Heb. vi. 18) : We "who have fled 
for refuge to lay hold of the hope set before us." 

L 
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tion by whicli the me'thod of their reconciliation with Him, 
and the ground of their everlasting hopes, might be unfolded 
to them ; and among many other considerations which 
evince how peculiarly the method which the Divine wisdom 
made use of was adapted to this end, we may enumerate the 
three following : — 

1. Man is the creature of sense, and in thus speaking to 
his bodily senses there was a peculiar suitableness to his 
nature. Thus, even before the fall, when his mental facul- 
ties were not yet debased and impaired, and thereby unfitted 
for the comprehension of abstract spiritual truths, the two 
sacramental trees wore used to signify to him his connection 
with the invisible world, and the conditions on which the 
terms of that connection were to depend. 

2. This method was particularly suited to the infant state 
of the Church.* ** The law (ceremonial as well as moral) 
was their schoolmaster to bring them unto Christ.'* There was 
herein an analogy between this and God's other works ; as 
in the natural world every thing we see is produced imper- 
fect, and advances gradually towards the perfection of which 
it is capable, so here God led them on to successive attain- 
ments, adapting the clearness of his revelations to their 
ability and condition for receiving them. The advantages of 
this arrangement, as instanced in the gradual enlargement of 
our bodily and mental faculties, are matter of daily experi- 
ence. + 

3. The mysterious reason assigned by Christ himself J 
for his own use of the same method of imparting instruction 
in heavenly things, that it is not God's plan that this know- 
ledge should be, as it were, forced upon men, but that it 
should require the exercise of a strong faith to understand 
and receive it. 

♦ " Tota Legis CEconomia vcluti rudis quaedam erat disciplina, 
rudibus conveniens." — Beza in Gal. iv. 3. 
t See Butler's Analogy, Part I. Chap. V. 3. 
:J: Luke viii. 10. 
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The types of the Old Testament may be divided into two 
classes, — typical personages and typical things. As the latter 
class is not at present the subject of our inquiry, we shall 
not enlarge on it : the brazen serpent and the smitten rock 
were remarkable and acknowledged types of- this description, 
and the whole of the ceremonial law, distinct from the former 
instances as being an ordinance of lasting duration, as the 
celebrated Boyle has well expressed it, ** like the manger to 
the shepherds, exhibited, wrapt in his swaddling clothes, 
the infant Jesus." 

To a student of the historical books of Scripture, and 
especially of the Pentateuch, the doctrine of the personal 
types is one which will continually present itself to his mind. 
He will find that there are few of the leading personages of 
the Old Testament, some portion of whose history, or some 
feature in whose character, does not bear a striking resem- 
blance to certain events and doctrines as recorded in the 
New, and more especially to the incidents of our Saviour's 
life and history. On referring to the epistolary portion of 
the New Testament as well as the Gospels themselves, he will 
find these observations abundantly confirmed, so that he 
need no longer hesitate to pronounce that the one were in- 
tended to typify the other, and that they bear a most impor- 
tant allegorical meaning in addition to their importance as 
matters of history. Thus in the ark of Noah he will perceive 
an emblem of the salvation of Christ's Church. In the offer- 
ing up of Isaac on Mount Moriah he will see a minute repre- 
sentation of the actual sacrifice of Him who was the only 
begotten Son of the Father, when, nearly 1,900 years after, 
He bore up that same mountain the wood on which He was 
himself to suffer, and was himself **the lamb for the burnt- 
offering." The betrayal of Joseph by his brethren for twenty 
pieces of silver will present similar reflections to his mind ; 
and in the persons of Melchisedec, of Moses, of Joshua, and 
of Solomon, he will feel authorised by the highest of all 
authority to read a typical representation of Him who was 
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to be the Priest, the Prophet, and the King of his people. 
There is danger, indeed, in running the parallel too closely, 
beyond the limits of Scripture authority ; but yet we must 
allow that the various events of Jewish history, and especially 
those which accompanied their sojourn in Egypt, their 
wanderings in the wilderness, and their entrance into the 
land of promise, were, in a very extensive degree, " shadows 
of things to come." We have seen how minutely the scenes 
on Mount Calvary were prefigured in an event in the life of 
the patriarch Abraham ; and who would have ventured to 
conjecture, had he not had the decision of Scripture on his 
side, that an obscure domestic feud * in the family of the 
same patriarch was intended to be an allegorical representa- 
tion of the essential difference in the nature of the two grand 
covenants between God and man ? 

Of all the persons recorded in sacred Scripture who were 
thus the honoured prototjrpes of the Saviour of the world, 
there is not one whose entire history exhibits such a con- 
tinuous series of actions, each bearing this allegorical mean- 
ing, as does that of the great Lawgiver of Israel. It will be 
our office in the next section to trace out these particulars, 
both in his personal history and his official character ; but, 
as these are very closely blended, it will be the best to pur- 
sue the course of the biography which he has given us of 
himself, only carefully observing the distinction between 
those points in which we observe merely a resemblance, and 
those in which he stands an acknowledged representative. 
It would be a needless digression to go over in detail the cir- 
cumstances which led to the hard condition of vassalage and 
bondage to which, at the opening of the Book of Exodus, we 
find the children of Israel reduced under the dominion of the 
king of Egypt, and as residents of a distinct portion of his ter- 
ritory. They were labouring under the most abject state of de- 
gradation, and the most capricious acts of cruelty, aggravated 
probably by the taunts of the Egyptian people, arising from the 

* Gal. iv. 24. 
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invidious recollection of favours which had been heaped on 
these strangers by a former monarch, and the suspicious fears 
of a tyrant by whom the memory of their deserts was for- 
gotten.* Their growing numbers also, as well as a sense of 
the neglect with which, when compared with his predecessor, 
he had treated them, would render them to him objects of 
alarm, as their former character of shepherds would of dis- 
like. It is at this period of their history that Moses is first 
presented to our view, when, to use the affecting language 
of Scripture, ** The children of Israel sighed by reason of 
their bondage, and they cried, and their cry came up unto 
God by reason of their bondage." f 

* The £jng of Egypt was much indebted to Joseph for the uncon- 
trolled influence he possessed, as under his administration the king 
was made the only landholder, except the priests. — See Heereu's 
Manual of Ancient History, Book I. Egypt. 10. 

t Exod. u. 23. 
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MOSES A TYPE OF CHRIST, BOTH IN HIS PER- 
SONAL HISTORY AND HIS OFFICIAL 

CHARACTER. 

We have now come to the consideration of one of the most 
distinguished and remarkable men who ever appeared upon 
the world,* even him of whom the Word of God has pro- 
nounced, ** There arose not a prophet since in Israel like 
unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face," and with 
whom '* He talked as a man talketh to his friend." f If we 
follow him from his cradle to his grave, from his little ark of 
bulrushes to his last sleep on the rocks, we shall iind one 
uniform perfection of character, which no other man, or his- 
tory of any man, ever exhibited.** J In whatever light we 
view him, Moses is a unique character : to use the elegant 
language of a modern writer, § among the figures in God's 
Church he stands alone, belonging to no group ; and in the 
character of a type of the Messiah, in which we are now to 
view him, he is equally remarkable. As Melchisedec is dis- 

* Spanheim (Eccl. Ann.) asserts with regard to the celebrity of 
IMoses, that he was the Mercury of the Egyptians, the Osiris of the 
Arabians, and the Minos of the Cretans, and that numerous legends 
are extant among the Arabs respecting him. 

t Deut. xxxiv. 10. Ex. xxxiii. 11. 

X Yonge*s Commentary. 

§ Evans's Scrip. Biog. 2nd Series. [Manasaeh.] 
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tinguished in this respect by that mysterious silence, which, 
by casting a veil over his history, shadows forth the eternal 
glory of the Messiah, so Moses is no less remarkable for that 
continued line of events which, traversing his whole history, 
runs as it were side by side with that of Christ, with some 
great exceptions indeed, but to a degree exhibited by none 
other of the personal types. How early this parallel begins ! 
Who does not recognise in the persecuted infant, hid by his 
parents in a bulrush-basket by the river's brink from the 
cruelty of the Egyptian king, a type of Him who in his 
infancy was hid, and that too in Egypt,* from the rage of a 
suspicious tyrant, and was thus wonderfully preserved, when 
many other children, the objects of this inhuman persecution, 
were put to death ? Thus were both bom under circumstances 
of hardship, and of obscure parents, as ** roots out of a dry 
ground," and thus remarkably were they saved and delivered, 
that they might be saviours and deliverers to others. 

We are informed that Moses was "a goodly child," so that 
Pharaoh's daughter was struck with compassion for the weep- 
ing infant, and brought him up as her own son. This cir- 
cumstance also will put us in mind of the holy child Jesus, 
of whom we read, that ** he increased in wisdom and stature, 
and in favour with God and man." The very first mention 
that we find of him after this remarkable opening of his his- 
tory is, that **he went out unto his brethren and looked on 
their burthens : " f it is left to us to fill up the interval. 
Moses, being brought up as the son of Pharaoh's daughter, 
and educated in all the learning of the Egyptians, evidently, 
even should we reject the Jewish tradition of his thus being 
second heir to the crown, was in the high-road to courtly 
preferment, and as a prince must have had much of the 
honours and treasures of Egypt at his command ; from his 

* See Hosea xi. 1. These parallel circumstances of their birth are 
noticed by Dr. Jortin (Eccl. Hist.), and are followed out at some 
length by St. Bernard (Serm. in Pasch. Vol. ii. p. 88). 

t Exod. ii. 11. 
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mother, who brought him up in the capacity of a nurse, he 
would probably be informed of his real descent, and his close 
connection with the poor despised bondmen in the brick-yards 
of his adopted father. To one thus situated, and possessed 
of a less powerful principle of faith than that with which he 
was endued, it would have been a very strong temptation to 
have taken every means to obliterate the remembrance of his 
parentage, and carry himself towards this oppressed race in 
such a manner as to deter any of them from venturing to 
assert their relation to the Egyptian nobleman: the very 
remembrance of the connection would have been disagreeable, 
and every opportunity which might lead to the renewal of it 
in himself or others have been carefully shunned. But *' by 
faith he refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter,"* 
and chose rather to cast his lot among the degraded sons of 
Abraham : he saw their afflictions, and was himself afflicted 
by what he beheld, and resolved to share their reproach, so 
that he might but be their deliverer. In this striking spec- 
tacle we behold a clear and significant image of Him '' who 
looked and there was none to help, and wondered that there 
was none to uphold, therefore his own arm brought salva- 
tion,'' f and laying aside his divine glory in pity to a world 
enslaved by sin, " He took on him the form of a servant," J 
such as were those he came to redeem, and '* was not ashamed 
to call them brethren." § 

Almost the next circumstance in which we meet with this 
noble-minded Israelite is that of attempting to reconcile a 
quarrel between two Hebrews : it grieved him to see them 
oppressed by their rulers, and moreover oppressing one 
another, and, like his great antit3rpe, he stepped between 
them in the character of a peacemaker. On a former occa- 
sion (by what we may collect from Stephen's account, it was 
a special warrant from God) {| he had slain an Egyptian 

* Hebr. xi. 24. f Isai. Ixiii. 6. 

} Phil. ii. 7. § Hebr. ii. 11. || Acts Tii. 25. 
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whom he beheld tyrannizing over one of his oppressed 
brethren, **for he supposed they would have understood 
how that God by his hand would deliver them ; but tbey 
understood not.'* They were blind to the motive of his 
interference, viewing probably his exalted station above 
themselves with an envious and jealous eye, and accordingly 
received his kind attempt towards reconciliation by taunting 
him with the act which the day before he had done on their 
behalf. Here their conduct exhibited a striking parallel to 
the manner in which their descendants in after days received 
their great Deliverer : '* He came unto His own, and His 
own received Him not," * while even his disciples could only 
say, in half discredit of his mission, '' We trusted that it had 
been he which should have redeemed Israel." t 

On finding that the death of the Egyptian by his hand had 
been discovered, in order to avoid the wrath of Pharaoh he 
fled into the district of Midian in Arabia, and there resided 
forty years in the family of the priest of the country, being 
also forty years of age at the time of his leaving Egypt. It 
was here in the retirement of the desert (where *' he kept 
the flocks of Jethro his father-in-law"), and in the leisure 
and tranquillity of a pastoral life, that God by his providence 
was training up his servant for the arduous mission in which 
he was to be engaged : here he received the same education 
which David afterwards did, for the high office of shepherd 
of the people of God in their wanderings through the same 
wilderness in which he then tended his flock ; his fiery zeal 
was here tempered, and the meekness and humility of cha- 
racter which he ever afterwards displayed may sometimes 
recall to our imagination the retired and patient shepherd of 
the Arabian desert. | And here we may observe that the 

* John i. 11. t Luke xxiv. 21. 

X Dr. Hales has remarked on this subject, that " the backwardness 
of Moses afterwards to undertake that mission for which he was 
destined, was no less remarkable than his forwardness before." See 
also Clement's Ep. Corinth. XVll. " (Mwi/ajyi;) So^aa9tii; fiiyaXuts 
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first thirty years of our Saviour's life were spent in the 
obscarity of a private condition at Nazareth, and consecrated 
to > the duties of filial obedience; and there, as Doddridge"*^ 
has remarked, accommodating Himself to his estate of humi- 
liation. He avoided the exhibition of those marks of Divine 
wisdom which had astonished the doctors in the temple, 
that He might pursue the duties of the humble rank of life 
assigned Him. 

It was now that Moses received his call, authenticated by 
a miraculous display of the Divine presence, to undertake 
the deliverance of Israel from their captivity ; and to remove 
his difiidence, and establish his faith in the authority for his 
commission, the power of working miracles was bestowed 
upon him. f He was the first human being on whom this 
high proof of a Divine delegation had ever been conferred ; 
and in the same manner did God own the mission of his own 
Son, with regard to whom Peter could appeal to the Jews 
whether he were not ** a man approved of God among them 
by miracles and wonders and signs, which God did by him 
in the midst of them." | We will here remark on this sub- 
ject once for all, that as Moses was the minister of the law, 
which was a dispensation of severity, and ** gendering to 
bondage," while " grace and truth came by Jesus Christ," 
so these two kinds of dispensations were attested by two 
kinds of miracles ; those of the former were characterised by 

oifK ifityaXoftprjfidvrjoeVf aW* tlirtv eVrot) fidrov xprniarioiiov avrf 
didofiivoVf Ti(; iifii iyuty on fie irkfiveic; syib Sk ei/jn iffx»'^<P**»voc cat 
PpaHyKwoffog' Kai trdXiv \iytiy *Eyw H iifii drfiig dnb X''''P^C»" 

* Family Expositor, Sect. xiv. 

t Lightfoot, with his usual ingenuity, discovers in the miracles 
wrought in this instance for Moses a peculiar reference to those of 
Christ ; the serpent and the leprosy being both types of spiritual 
maladies which he came to dispel, and of the two peculiar miracles 
which were from this time reserved for Christ himself, viz. the casting 
out of devils and the healing of the leprosy. — Spicilegia in Ex. fol. 
vol. i. 166. 

t Acts ii. 22. 
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terror, and a tremendous display of the Divine judgments, — 
those of the latter by love and mercy, ** He went about doing 
good." While Moses stretches forth his hand to summon 
the overwhelming waves upon his pursuing enemies, Christ 
puts forth his to heal the wound of the high priest's servant 
who came to tak^ him. The one turns the waters of the 
Nile into blood to terrify an unrelenting oppressor, the other 
thinks it not beneath his sympathies to turn water into wine, 
in order to supply the exigencies of a humble marriage-feast 
at which He had been entertained. 

We henceforth view Moses under a new character : now 
associated with his brother Aaron, he stands forth as the 
acknowledged delegate of Heaven before Pharaoh and all 
Egypt, on behalf of his oppressed brethren.* We see him 
at one time delivering faithfully and unostentatiously his 
solemn message ; at another, summoning on the stubborn 
monarch the wrathful plagues of the God who sent him. 
The sorrowful solemnity of manner in which he turns and 
goes out from the presence of Pharaoh, after fruitlessly 
warning him of the approaching visitation of some awful 
calamity, and at the same time the willingness with which 
day after day he intercedes with God for the humbled 
tyrant, are a lovely representation of the spirit in which 
Jesus wept as he pronounced the doom of the city which he 
knew would soon echo with the shout of ** Crucify him, 
crucify him ! " and of the same tender feeling which dictated 
the prayer, ** Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do." We see, too, that the exhibition of this spirit in 
the messengers of God must have its bounds ; and when 
Pharaoh rejects all his entreaties, and, driving him from his 
presence, enjoins him to see his face no more, Moses turns 
away in anger at his obstinacy and unbelief,! even as his 

* His former patron had died some time before his return, but he 
would still be remembered, and hence probably command the respect 
which was paid him. 

t Exod. xi. 8. The spirit in which Moses here acted is beautifully 
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great Antitype once looked round on the synagogue in 
anger,* " being grieved for the hardness of their hearts," or 
as he turned away when the deluded Gadarenesf besought 
him to depart out of their coasts ; '* Thou hast well spoken,*' 
said the rejected messenger, *' I will see thy face no more/*:|: 

It was after this solemn parting that the last fearful visita- 
tion of God's vengeance fell upon Egypt, when ** at midnight 
a cry was heard, for there was not a house where there was 
not one dead/' On that much to be remembered night the 
solemn ceremony of the Paschal Feast was instituted, and 
on the eve of their departure from the house of bondage, 
Israel received the tokens of the death of that Lamb of God 
which was to redeem the Church they typified from the 
spiritual bondage of sin. 

We shall now attempt to follow them through their 
eventful and mysterious joumeyings, tracing Him who was 
the Angel of the Covenant, not only under the magnificent 
symbols of the cloud and the pillar of fire, but as exhibiting 
himself in the actions and daily history of their remarkable 
leader. And we shall discover him thus visible throughout, 
from the day when Moses led the people of the Lord out of 
Egypt through the waters of the sea, figuring thereby Christ's 
holy baptism, and the deliverance of his Church from spiri- 
tual bondage ; to that, when having subdued their enemies, 
and guided them through the dangers of the desert to the 
verge of the promised land, he sat as ** King in Jeshurun," § 
and foretold the coming of the Messiah whom he prefigured. 

It may here be observed, that not only was Moses a type 
of Christ in his own person, but was also called on through 
the whole of his life to exhibit and set forth other signs of 
Him to the people. Thus he fed them with manna in the 

illustrated by St. Bernard, — " Sanctus quidem Moses, et Buperbientem. 
Fharaonem ex auctoritate premit, et consulenti Jetro ex hmnilitate 
obedit." — Domin. Palm. Serm. iv. 

* Mark iii. 5. f Luke viii. 37. t Exod, x. 29. 

§ Deut. xxxiii. 5. 
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wilderness, and ** gave them to eat of angels' food," in token 
of that ** Bread of God which cometh down from heaven, 
and giveth life unto the world." Thus, too, when a rock 
was rent in the desert to supply a gushing fountain of waters 
to the thirsty and perishing camp, " that rock was Christ," 
and that stream an emhlem of those living waters of which 
he that drinketh shall never thirst again. And when the eye 
of the dying Israelite was turned to the serpent which 
Moses had raised, and he felt the poison departing from his 
veins, and the spirit returning to his frame, that, too, was a 
vivid representation of the manner in which the Son of Man 
should be lifted up, that whosoever believeth on Him should 
never die. Other instances of this nature might be adduced, 
but as they are not immediately connected with our subject, 
we shall not notice them further. 

An incident now presents itself in the course of his 
eventful history, in which as he eminently exhibits the great 
Mediator between God and man, so also he gives an example 
of what has been observed before, that the antitype infi- 
nitely transcends the type,"^ inasmuch as the one is of the 
earth, earthy, the other is the Lord from heaven. Amalekf 
had come forth to oppose the march of the people of Israel ; 
they were the descendants of Esau, and it would seem that 
they cherished an hereditary enmity against the children of 
Jacob. It appears from Deut. xxv. 17, that this attack was 
unprovoked as it was cruel ; for, while the host was peaceably 
pursuing their journey, they fell on their rear, and smote 
those who were feeble and exhausted, and could scarce make 
any resistance. This drew on them a curse of utter destruc- 
tion from the land after that Israel had entered Canaan, and 
even at the time God signally displayed his power against 
them. It was ordered that Joshua should lead out tHe 



* " Oportet figuram minus habere quam veritatem." — Chrysost. 
Horn. 61 Gren. 
t Exod. xvii. 8. 
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warriors of Israel, while Moses ascended a neighbouring 
mountain, and held aloft in his hand '< the rod of God," as 
the signal of the Almighty power exerted on their side. 
But we are told that the old man's hands were weary, and 
ever as he let them down, Amalek prevailed; till by the 
aid of Aaron and Hur his hands were supported upwards, 
and thus victory declared for Israel.* It was a grand spec- 
tacle, and a noble type, too, of our great Intercessor with 
the Father, who is not only our triumphant Joshua, the 
Captain of our salvation, but who, also, in the upper world 
ever makes his prevailing intercession that our strength fail 
not. Herein, however, the antitype rises superior over the 
earthly representative, inasmuch as He that is our Advocate 
with the Father fainteth not, neither is weary, and needeth 
no aid of ours to complete our deliverance. 

In his exalted and arduous situation, as judge of Israel, 
we see this extraordinary man forgetting his own interests 
and the advancement of his own family, and employing his 
whole time and his uncommon talents to the service of God 
and his people : he seems to have devoted himself unspar- 

* A very remarkable interpretation is put upon this transaction in 
the twelfth chapter of the epistle of Barnabas, whore, after relating 
that Moses having put the army in array, ascended a hill, and stretched 
forth his hands, by the command of God, as in the figure of a cross, 
he proceeds, " rouro rpbg ri ; 'iva yvai<riv, '6ri ov dvvavrai <ru)9^vai, 
iav fiii Itt' avT(f (sc. trravptp) kXirltrwffi.'* And quotes Isaiah Ixv. 2 
[iKiTTiraaa tAq xdpd^ /xou] to the same effect. See also Justin Martyr, 
Dial. Adv. Tryphon. § xc. where the argument arising from this view 
of the subject is adduced at considerable length. Perhaps, however, 
this must be referred to that taste for the allegorical interpretation of 
the old Scriptures, which pervades many of the early Christian writers. 
They had fixed their gaze so intently on the cross of Christ, that when 
they turned to anything else, the image was still impressed on their 
eye, and they saw it in everything they looked upon : the other extreme 
is certainly the more dangerous. We may here observe, that the 
parallel between Moses and Christ has been drawn by many of the 
early Fathers, in proof of the Messiahship of our Saviour, and espe- 
cially by Eusebius, Dom. Evang. Book iii. 
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ingly to these duties, so much that the zeal of God's house 
even consumed him, for we find his relatives urging on him 
that he is wearing himself away,* and that he should take 
some to share these arduous labours with him. To crown 
the whole, we have the testimony of inspiration itself, that 
in the house of God, and all its concerns, he was found 
faithful. + It is on this ground of fidelity to his trust and of 
fulfilling the work for which he was sent, that the apostle 
institutes a comparison between Moses and Christ, | while he 
shows the pre-eminence of the latter, inasmuch as Moses 
indeed was faithful as a servant, but Christ as a Son, and 
herein his superior. This Divine attestation to his character 
is still further confirmed when we look to his own family. 
We find his descendants, — not leaders and judges in Israel, 
not elevated to lofty stations of priestly honour, but num- 
bered undistinguished among the sons of Kohath, whose 
office it was to bear the charge of the furniture and vessels 
of the sanctuary ; § and when we expect to hear the names of 
Gershom and Eliezer || among the princes of the land, we 
find that the humble though sacred office of a Levite, in the 
service of the priests, is all the promotion which the upright 
and disinterested Moses bequeathed to his posterity. 

We have now arrived at the solemn crisis when the law- 
giver of the old covenant stands forth as the representative 
of the Author of the New ; here, Uke Christ, he appears as 
the mediator between God and his people, and is as it were 
a daysman IT between them, who lays his hand upon them 
both ; he is the mean of intercourse between the tremendous 
Majesty of Heaven and the trembling people below, and 
sprinkles the congregation with the blood of the sacrifice in 
ratification of that former covenant, even as CJhrist sealed the 
latter with his own. And as he is a pre-eminent type of the 
Lord Jesus, in that he alone of all the holy company of 

* Exod. x^nii. 18. t Numb. xii. 7. J Hebr. iii. 5. 

§ Num. iii. 27, 31. || Exod. xviii. 3, 4. H Job jx. 33. 
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prophets spake face to face with God, and lived, so when 
after that season of special intercourse he hore on his brow 
the reflection or dwavyacr/xa of the glory with which he had 
been conversant, he was in this circumstance an image of the 
Saviour, in a way which he shares with no other ; for He is 
the brightness of his Father's glory,* and the light of the 
knowledge of that glory is displayed (as St. Paul has ex- 
pressed it) " in the face of Jesus Christ." f 

It was while Moses abode in the. mount of God (as Sinai 
is pre-eminently called) as the representative of the people 
with whom He was contracting his solemn covenant, that 
they, weary of his long delay, and forgetting the signal 
manner in which God had so lately ratified his commission, 
began to speak lightly of his authority, and to ask for some 
new leader, and even for new gods to go before them ; <' as 
for this Moses,*' they said, ** we wot not what is become of 
him." And thus now that our Lord Jesus is gone up into 
the mount of glory, there to appear in the presence of God 
for us, — now that the clouds have received Him out of our 
sight, and we are called to hve by faith on Him, and wait in 
assured hope of his appearing, — scoffers and unbelievers have 
come, *' walking | after their own lusts, and saying. Where 
is the promise of his coming?" and few, we are told, are 
those, and blessed are their number, ** whom the Lord when 
He Cometh shall find waiting." 

We cannot here fail to observe, how the prophetical office 
of Christ as '* a Teacher sent from God," was typified in the 
person of Moses, when he instructed the people in their laws 
and ritual, and delivered those authoritative messages which 
he had received amid the dreadful pomp of that audience 
with the Deity, of which he bore on his brow the splendid 
testimonial, and during which he had been supematuraUy 
sustained without meat or drink for forty days and 'forty 
nights ; a period exactly commensurate with that during 

* Hebr. i. 3. f 2 Cor. iv. 6. J 2 Pet. iii. 4. 
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"wliich our Saviour fasted, in his conflict in the wilderness 
with the great tempter of mankind. 

This was a remarkahle flgnre, and the sadden and grievous 
declension to idolatry which followed this event is the occa- 
sion of a typical representation of that peculiar office which 
Christ sustains as our Intercessor with the Father. Moses, 
descending from the mount, and beholding the idolatrous 
dance beneath, in holy indignation casts the tables of the 
law from his hands, and dashes them in pieces, as ashamed 
to bear that sacred record to a people in the very act of 
breaking its first command. No sooner, however, are they 
humbled in penitence under the terrible consequences in 
which their sin had involved them, than lie hastens, in a 
prayer of unparalleled earnestness, to avert from them the 
punishment of their crime, and '* make an atonement '' unto 
the Lord for them. It is this continual interposition of him- 
self between the offenders and their angry God which con- 
stitutes the leading feature of the resemblance between 
Moses and his Antit3rpe ; and when we dwell on the intensity 
of that expression with which he deprecates the doom of the 
rebellious multitude, " Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their 
sin, — and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book 
which thou hast written," "^ we may perhaps trace some 
faint image of the love of the Bedeemer, when he stood in 
the gap between divine justice and its victims, and the Lord 
" laid on Him the iniquity of us all." The prayer of Moses 
was not in vain, and in this^ as in the subsequent instances 
on behalf of Miriam and the companions of Korah, God put 
this honour on his intercession, to signify the prevailing 
efficacy of that of Christ. 

We are now introduced to a solemn scene ; the camp is 
ordered to depart, but the Lord refuses to go with them.f 

* Exod. xxxii. 32. It is worthy of remark, that this very passage 
has been adduced by the Jews, to prove that Moses is the person 
alluded to in Isai. liii. 4, 6. — See the ** Theatrum Lucidum " of Babbi 
de Weile. t Exod. xxxiii. 3* 

M 
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In their distress, Moses entered the tabernacle alone to plead 
with the Lord for them, while all the people rose up and 
stood at their tent-doors looking after him, as their only 
hope, until he had gone in. And here, though usually the 
priestly office of Christ is represented in the person of his 
brother Aaron, Moses himself in that character entered as it 
were within the veil, to present his plea of atonement before 
the Lord on their behalf. And let us mark the grounds of 
that plea. God's promises of favour to his people were con- 
ditional, and had been abundantly forfeited ; he laid there- 
fore his claim on the promises which had been given to 
himself, and the honour of God*s own name, as connected 
with the fulfilment of those engagements and the preservation 
of his peculiar people. Thus, when ** our iniquities testify 
against us/* are we taught to urge the accomplishment of 
God's promises made in Christ Jesus, by this same plea of 
his own name's sake, and to pray in that fervent petition 
of our Church, " Lord, arise, help us and deliver us for 
thme honour,''^ 

In going through the history of this wonderful man, we 
cannot but notice many minor circumstances, in which we 
can trace a striking resemblance to corresponding passages 
in that of our Saviour. These will strongly corroborate our 
argument, as they exhibit a harmony of conduct, and (as fiar 
as it was possible) an unison of disposition in both, pervad- 
ing their whole history. Thus, once during the Bedeemer's 
sojourn on earth, the burden that pressed down his holy 
soul seemed for a while to render the accomplishment of his 
mission almost dubious, insomuch that, to use the words of 
an eloquent prelate of our Church,* ** it caused even Him, 
who had more strength than all the angels in heaven, to 
shrink and draw back, and pray against the work of his own 
mercy, and decline the business of his own coming." In 
the same manner (though the cause and degrees of suffering 

* Bp. Eeynolds's " Treatise on the Sinfulness of Sin." 
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in the two cases can bear no comparison) did the spirit of 
Moses sink under the weight and difGiculty of the vast com- 
mission he had undertaken, when, as the discontented multi- 
tude murmured for food, he turned in the bitterness and 
weariness of his heart unto the Lord, and said, <' I am not 
able to bear all this people, because it is too heavy for me : 
and if thou deal thus with me (to lay all this burthen upon 
me) kill me, I pray thee, out of hand, and let me not see my 
wretchedness." * Again, when he had followed up the wise 
provision which God had made to ease the weight of govern- 
ment which had hitherto rested on him alone, and had 
chosen seventy of the elders of the people to assist him in 
these duties, the Lord not only appointed but qualified 
them to the office, by bestowing on them a miraculous 
effiision of his spirit, which enabled them to prophesy before 
the people, and thus exhibit proof of their authority. It 
happened that two of these had remained in the camp, 
while the rest were summoned to meet the Lord at the 
tabernacle ; and when the prophetic inspiration descended 
on them eb'o, Joshua, who was as yet a young soldier 
in immediate attendance on Moses, in honest zeal lest 
they should rival or derogate from his master's honour, 
said, with youthful impetuosity, t " My lord Moses, forbid 
them." ** Enviest thou for my sake ? " was the reply of the 
high-minded Israelite; "would God all the Lord's people 
were prophets, and that the Lord would put his spirit upon 
them ! " On turning to Mark ix. 88, we find the following 
narration : ** John answered him, saying, Master, we saw 
one casting out devils in thy name, and he followeth not us ; 
and we forbad him, because he followeth not us. But Jesus 
said, Forbid him not;" illustrating that rare Christian 

* Numb. xi. 14. 

t Numb. xi. 28. The circumstance of the precise number of seventy- 
elders being appointed to assist Moses in the discharge of his office is 
certainly remarkable when compared with our Lord's appointment of 
seventy disciples to co-operate with him in evangelizing Judaea. 
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temper, still more plainly exemplified in Lis dose copyist, 
St. Paul, when he says, ** Some preach Christ even of envy 
and strjfe, and some also of good will. What then ? not- 
withstanding, every way, Christ is preached ; and I therein 
do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.'** It is scarcely necessary 
to point out the similarity of spirit exhibited here in the 
Saviour and his harbinger. 

The temper of meekness and forgiveness displayed amidst 
all the provocations and opposition that encountered the dis- 
charge of their office, is another instance of this resemblance. 
On a very trying occasion, when Moses* own kinsmen t 
murmur at the high advancement to which God had raised 
him above themselves, and even proceed to question the 
authority of his mission, and he begins to meet that most 
painful of all opposition, when ** a man's foes are they of 
his own household," we are reminded of a circumstance of 
domestic trial, which is recorded by St. John as having been 
one bitter ingredient in the Saviour's cup of sorrow, that 
** neither did his brethren believe in him ; " J and when, 
under this severe provocation, Moses opens not his mouth 
in a word of self- vindication, but meekly submits to the 
insult (**for he was very meek above all the men upon the 
face of the earth "), so that it is emphatically written that 
*^ the Lord heard it," we remember that Christ himself, in 
describing his own character, records " I am meek and lowly 
in heart," and that ** when He was reviled. He reviled not 
again ; when He suffered. He threatened not ; but committed 
himself to Him that judgeth righteously," § — God, however, 
interfered to vindicate the character of his servant, and 
struck Miriam with leprosy for her offence, but Moses exhi- 
bited in his forgiving prayer, " Heal her now, Lord, I be- 
seech thee," that he had already learned that lesson, which 
it was one glory of his great Antitype to be the first to pro- 

* Phil. i. 15, 18. t Numb. xii. | John vii. 5, 

§ 1 Pet. ii. 23, 
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tnulgale to the world, " pray for them that despitefuUy use 
you and persecute you," 

Here, however, is another instance of the pre-eminence of 
the heavenly above the earthly : the example of nieekness 
which Moses set was not without a blot, he stands recorded 
in his own history for a sad monument of human frailty, an ex- 
ception to his own meek character ; but in the Gospel and its 
blessed Author there shines such a mutual harmony and con- 
sent, that the doctrine is always legible in the performance ; 
he is a Prophet in deed as well as in word, and his actions 
are ever the best comment on his religion.* 

The above considerations suggest another remark, well 
worthy of our attention : that as Christ, who refused to call 
down fire from heaven to avenge a personal insult, yet ex- 
hibited in the strongest manner his indignation at the defile- 
ment of the temple ; so Moses, though meek in his own 
cause, is zealous in that of his God, and in the breaking of 
the tables of the law, and the slaughter of the idolaters on 
that occasion, showed that he sought not his own glory, but 
that of Him that sent him. 

The circumstances that intei*vene between these events and 
the history of the death of Moses are usually such as repre- 
sent him under one' or other of the characters ' in which he 
has been already considered, — as interceding for the people 
in the rebellion of Korah, instructing them in his laws, or 
leading them on against their enemies as their captain and 
deliverer. The parallel we have attempted to draw, and the 
argument deducible from it, receive thus fresh confirmation 
as we proceed ; nor can we wonder that when Christ wished 
to confirm the wavering faith of his two disciples at Emmaus, 
as to the identity of his own history with that of their expected 
Messiah, ^* beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he 
expounded unto them in all the scriptures the things con- 
cerning himself." t 

* See Dr. Sacheverell*s Sermon on the " Forgiveness of Enemies." 
t Luke xxiv- 27. 
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We must now approach the closing scenes of the life of 
this wonderful and exalted personage, the account of which, 
obscure as in some respects it is, bears such a mysterious 
resemblance to the history of the death of Jesus Christ, as 
has been considered by many to amount to proof of a direct 
typical representation of that event. The correspondence is 
at the least very remarkable,* and deserves our notice here. 
Moses died under circumstances of the Divine displeasure, 
arising (though indirectly) from the sin of that people to 
whose deliverance his life had been devoted ; the expression 
of scripture is, ** it went ill with him for their sakes." We 
are told that, by the direction of God, he ascended Mount 
Nebo, and there resigned his soul in the way He had 
appointed, obeying this last command with the same sub- 
mission with which he had obeyed every other. Thus did 
Jesus Christ lay down his life on Mount Calvary, and so 
<< became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross," 
and that too, under the hidings of God's countenance, by 
reason of the transgressions of those He came to redeem. 
And as the former, not without many a severe struggle,! 
acquiesced at length in the Divine decree, so did the latter, 
on the eve of his last and bitterest sufferings, exclaim, 
'^ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me ; 
nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt." 

In addition to this, the mysterious obscurity which veils 
the account of the burial of Moses, together with his glorified 
appearance along with Elijah at the transfiguration, have led 
some to suppose | that hereby a figure was afforded of the 
resurrection and glorious ascension of the Saviour. 

* I should fear to lay any greater stress than this on the two re- 
markable expressions used in Deut. iii. 26 {** The Lord was angry 
with me for your sakes ") and Ps. cvi. 32, quoted below. The severe 
prohibition imposed on. Moses undoubtedly arose from his own sin as 
the immediate cause, though iadirectly from the murmurings of the 
people. So that the office which he held as their leader was the 
means of involving him in this calamity. 

t Deut. iii. 23, -26. 

X Dr. Jortin and Mather take this view of the subject ; the latter 
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Thus have we followed him through the course of his 
whole history; and under every varied circumstance, from 
the infant hid for safety among the reeds of the Nile, to the 
glorified heing who appeared on Mount Tahor, having viewed 
him as the forerunner and type of the Messiah, we shall he 
prepared to acknowledge the fall accomplishment of his own 
striking prophecy, " The Lord thy God will raise up unto 
thee a Prophet from the midst of thy brethren, like unto me ; 
unto him ye shall hearken.*' * It is impossible not to see 
the closeness of this predicted resemblance. Moses led them 
forth with a mighty hand from a cruel bondage, and, con- 
quering their enemies, became not only their deUverer, but 
their lawgiver and king. As he was the founder of a new 
dispensation, so was Christ. Moses instructed Israel in the 
ordinances he received from heaven ; Christ was '* a teacher 
sent from God." In each were united the sacred offices of 
prophet and king, and their authority was repeatedly con- 
firmed by signs from heaven. Lastly, this temporal Be- 
deemer of the t3rpical Church, like Christ the author of 
eternal redemption,, acted as Mediator between the Almighty 
and his creatures; he suffered much from those ''for whose 
sake he had become poor ; *' and his whole life was spent in 
their service, and closed under a mark of God's displeasure 
through their sin. 

The review of these striking particulars of resemblance 
between the subject of the foregoing prophecy, as described 
in the words ''like unto me," and the Being whom the 
Gospel points out as its fulfilment, is most satisfactory in its 

even supposes that after death his body was translated to heaven, 
though the received explanation of the passage in St. Jude (5, 9) is 
decidedly opposed to this supposition. 

* Deut. xviii. 18. This prophecy has been variously explained, of 
Joshua, and of a succession of prophets including pre-eminently the 
Messiah. As, however, our arg^ument is in no way founded on this 
propHecy, but only goes to prove its immediate reference to Christ, we 
are not concerned with the reasonings by which these different inter- 
pretations have been supported. 
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bearing on the evidence of the Christian Bevelation, The 
prophecy directed the eyes of all those who were *' waiting 
for the salvation of Israel/* to the life and actions of Moses, 
as a series of representations of the history and character of 
the Messiah whom they looked for : and when at length he 
did appear, he appealed to this very prediction; and its 
accomplishment in his person has led many, besides Philip, 
to acknowledge, ** We have found Him, of whom Moses in 
the law, and the prophets, did write, Jesus of Nazareth.*' 



SUMMARY OF PARALLEL TEXTS. 



In order to exhibit at one view the corresponding expres- 
sions used in Scripture with regard to Moses and Christ, the 
following list of parallel texts has been drawn up, and 
arranged in two divisions ; the first regarding their history 
and legation ; the second, the ofGices which they are repre- 
sented to bear. Some of the passages have been already 
noticed in the coarse of the Essay, but not in that close con- 
nection with other corresponding passages of Scripture, to 
exhibit which they are repeated here. 



PASSAGES REFERRING TO THE HISTORY AND 

LEGATION OF 



MOSES 

Ex. iv. 19. "Go return into 
Egypt : for all the men are dead 
which sought thy life." 

Ex. ii. 11. ** He went out and 
looked on their burthens.** 



Ex. ii. 14. " Who made thee a 
j udge over us ? " [See in connection, 
Acts vii. 25, 39.] 

Acts vii. 35. " This Moses whom 
they refused .... the same did 
God send to be a ruler and de- 
liverer." 



AND CHEIST. 

Matt. ii. 20. " Go into the land 
of Israel, for they are dead which 
sought the young cMld's life." 

Is. Ixiii. 5. " I looked, and there 
was none to help.*' 9. " In all their 
afOiction he was afOicted." 

Is. liii. 3. " He is despised and 
rejected of men.** 



Matt. xxi. 42. " The stone which 
the builders rejected, the same is 
become the head of the comer.*' 
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Heb. zi 24, 25. *' Moees .... 
refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh's daughter, choosing 
rather to snffcr affliction with the 
people of God. 



»» 



Acts Tii. 22. '* Moses was mighty 
in words and deeds.'' 



Ps.IxtL6. •* They went through 
the flood on foot" 



John vi. 81. "He gave them 
bread from heaven to eat." Neh. 
ix. 16. *'Thou broughtest forth 
water for them out of the rock for 
their thirst." 

Ps. ciii. 7. *'He made known 
his ways unto Moses." 

Ex. xxiv. 8. ** And Moses took 
the blood and sprinkled it on the 
people, and said, Behold the blood 
of the covenant." 

Deut. ix. 9. '*I abode in the 
mount forty days and forty nights, 
I neither did eat bread nor drink 
water." 

Ex. xxxiv. 32. ** He gave them 
in commandment all that the 
Lord had spoken with him in 
Mount Sinai." 

Heb. X. 28. " He that despised 
Moses' law died without mercy.' 



» 



Ps. cvi. 16. " They envied Moses 
in the camp." 



2 Cor. viii. 9. " Ye know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that though he was rich, yet for 
your sakes he became poor." 



Luke xxiv. 19. "Jesus of Naza- 
reth, which was a prophet mighty 
in deed and word." 

Mark iv. 41. ** What manner of 
man is this, that even the wind and 
the sea obey him P" [Matt, xi v. 28.] 

John vL 35. " I am the bread of 
life; he that cometh to me shall 
never hunger; and he that be- 
lieveth on me shall never thirst." 



John V. 20. '* The Father loveth 
the Son, and sheweth him all 
things that himself doeth." 

Matt, xxvi 28. "This is my 
blood of the New Testament." 
[See also Hebr. ix. 19, 21.] 

Matt. iv. 2. "When he had 
fasted forty days and forty nights, 
he was afterward an hungred." 



John viii. 38. "I speak that 
which I have seen with my 
Father." 



Deut. xviii. 19. "Whosoever 
will not hearken unto my words 
which he shall speak in my name, 
I will require it of him." 

Matt, xxvii. 18. " He knew that 
for envy they had delivered him." 
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Numb. xii. 1. "Miriam and 
Aaron spake against Moses be- 
cause of the Ethiopian woman 
whom he had married."* 



Numb. xii. 3. " The man Moses 
was verv meek." 

Deut. iii. 26. "The Lord was 
wroth with me for your sakes." 

Deut. xxxiv. 11. "There arose 
not a prophet like unto Moses, in 
all the signs and wonders, which' 
the Lord sent him to do in the 
land of Egypt." 



Cant. i. 6. "Look not on me, 
because I am black, because the 
sun hath looked upon me: my 
mother's children were angry with 



me. 



>» 



Matt. xxi. 5. " Behold thy king 
cometh unto thee, meek . . . 



>» 



Is. liii. 5. " He was wounded for 
our transgressions.' 



»» 



Acts ii. 22. "A man approved 
of God among you by miracles and 
wonders and signs." 



* These two texts are merely inserted to record the interpretation which 
Theodoret has put upon this passage in Moses' history, as typical of the Jewish 
and Gentile churches. 



THE OFFICES OF 



MOSES 



AND 



CHEIST. 



PROPHET. 



Hosea xii. 13. **By a prophet 
the Lord brought Israel out of 
Egypt." 



Luke viL 16. "A great prophet 



18 nsen up among us. 



**, 



PRIEST. 



Fi). xcix. 6. <' Moses and Aaron 
among his priests.'* 



Heb. vii. 17. " Thou art a priest 
for ever.** 



KING. 



Deut. xxxiii. 5. ^* He was king 
in Jetihurun." 

Is. Ixiii. 11. ''Moses, the shep- 
herd of his flock." 



Matt, xxvii. 11. "Aft thou the 
king of the Jews ? Jesus answered 
him, Thou sayest." 

Luke i. 38. "He shall reign 
over the house of Jacob for ever." 



LEADER. 



Is. Ixiii. 12. " (God) led them 
by the right hand of Moses." 
[Ps. Ixxvii. 20.] 



Is. Iv. 4. " I have given him for 
. . . a leader and commander to 
the people." 



TEACHER. 



Deut. iv. 14. "The Lord com- 
manded me to teach you statutes 
and judgments." 



John iii. 2. " We know thou art 
a teacher come from Qtod.' 



»f 



LAWGIVER. 



Jo'nn i. 17. " The law was given 
by Moses." 



Id. " Grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ." 
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DELIVERER OR REDEEMER, 



Ex. iii. 10. "I will send thee 
unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest 
bring forth my people, the chil- 
dren of Israel, out of Egypt.'* 

Acts vii. 25. " He supposed his 
brethren would have understood 
how that God by his hand would 
deliver them." 



Luke iv. 18. " He hath sent me 
to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives." 

Luke i. 68. " (The Lord) hath 
visited and redeemed his people, 
and raised up an horn of salvation 
for us." 



Ps. cvi. 23. ** Moses his chosen 
stood before him in the breach, to 
turn away his wrath." 



PROPITIATOR. 

Horn. v. 11. **When we were 
enemies, we were reconciled to God 
by the death of his Son." 



INTERCESSOR. 



Numb. xi. 2. " When Moses 
prayed unto the Lord, the fire was 
quenched." 



Heb. vii. 25. "He ever liveth 
to make intercession for them." 

John xi. 42. " I know that thou 
hearest me always." 



MEDIATOR. 



Ex. xxiv. 2. " Moses alone shall 
come near the Lord." 

Gal. iii. 19. " The law was or- 
dained by angels in the hand of a 
mediator." 



1 Tim. ii. 5. "There is one 
mediator between God and man, 
the man Christ' Jesus." 



JUDGE. 



Ex. xviii. 13. *' Moses sat to 
judge the people." 



Rom. xiv. 10. " We shall all 
stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ." 



POEMS. 



In this second edition of the Poems of Thomas Whytehead 
some errors in the former edition have been corrected, 
several of his unpublished Poems have been added, and 
all arranged, as nearly as can be ascertained, according 
to date; beginning with the 10th of April, 18B0, when 
he was in the fiftoonth year of his age. 



I. 



" Hosanna to the Son of David : Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord; Hosanna in the highest." — Matt. xxi. 9. 

The sun on Salem's towers is set, 
By Carmers mount he lingers yet, 
And here and there a parting ray 
Steals o'er the languid cheek of day ; 
A heavenly radiance mantles there, 
As dyes the cheek of lady fair, 
When modesty forbids to speak, 
But paints the language on her cheek. 
The moon is up — she glances still 
On Kedron's brook and Zion's hill ; 
The sparkling ripple on tlxe wave 
Returned the silent glance she gave ; 
On Salem's heights her splendours shine. 
The moonbeams kiss the sacred shrine, 
But all is love and silent here, 
No voice, no whisper, meets the ear ; 
Stem desolation's withering hand 
Broods like a demon o'er the land. 
How changed the scene of happier days 
Since Zion heard the voice'of praise, 
When Bethphage's enraptured throng 
Swelled the full chorus of the song, 

N 
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While angels, from their lofty sphere, 
In transport stooped from heaven to hear. 
And, ceasing from their harpings fair, 
Oazed on the mighty sufferer there. 
The Man of Sorrows — ^yes, 'twas He, 
Innred to want and misery : 
Mild was his look, the hand of care 
Had sown fall many a wrinkle there. 
Meek, tho' majestic, was his eye, 
That won the heart, it knew not why. 
While here and there a latent ray 
Shot from its prison-house of clay. 
That lowly form which yainly tried 
To veil the power it conld not hide. 
Onward they move — ^the admiring throng 

With loud Hosannas flock before Him, 
♦ And forward press, with joyful song, 

To wave their flowery branches o'er Him, 
" To David's Son our praise be given, 

** Ennobled in prophetic story, 
" Hosanna in the highest heaven, 

** Hosanna to the Prince of Glory." 
'Twas thus in grateful strain they sung, 
The echoing mount responsive rung. 
To Him they bend the reverent knee. 
Their Prince, their God, their Saviour He. 
On Zion's mount, He fixed his eye, 
For her He heav'd the boding sigh ; 
Her doom a Saviour's pity moved, 
And Jesus wept for her He loved. 
** Unhappy race ! to whom were giv'n 
** The choicest gifts of favouring heaven, 
** Those holy seers, who taught the will 
** Of Him who loved thee — loves thee still. 
** How oft have I thy steps pursued 
** As tends the hen her infant brood. 
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** How oft my fostering pinions spread 

** In fond aflPection o*er thy head : 

** When danger threatened I was near, 

** And called to those who would not hear; 

** Hardened they spnm my fond endeavour, 

** Till mercy's door is closed for ever." 

He spoke — and in his sparkling eye 

Glistened the tear of sympathy : 

Mercy awhile with justice strove. 

And anger softened into love. 

And oh ! when this short life is o'er, 

When earth's vain joys can cheer no more. 

From every sinking Wort riTen. 

And reft of every stay but Heaven, 

May He who wept o'er Salem's lot. 

The God of Heaven forsake us not. 

His love dispel the shadowy gloom. 

And gild the confines of the tomb. 



April 10, 1830. 



n. 



** I said in my heart, Go to now, I will prove thee with mirth.'*- 
EccL Chap. ii. 

Haste thee, my soul, to the festive hall. 

To the bowers of mirth and pleasure ; 
Why linger thus at the echoing call 

Of the tabret's melting measure P 
Thy brow with the flowery chaplets bind, 

And list to the voice of gladness ; 
Ah ! soon they will fade, and leave behind 

A dreary waste of sadness. 
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I turned me away from the festive scene, 

The breezes whispered o'er me, 
The fields were decked in their loyoliest green, 

And Nature smiled before me. 
I gazed on the landscape so bright and fair, 

And thought I could gaze for ever, 
But vanity lurked in ambush there, 

And mocked at my vain endeavour. 

I sought for fame from the distant plains, 

The bending Princes crowned me. 
Vast was my wealth, and the dulcet strains 

Of music floated around me. 
My palaces rear their lofty dome. 

Enriched with the costliest treasure ; 
Yet in vain through the stately halls I roam 

With a heart estranged &om pleasure. 

I beheld all my fondest hopes decay. 

But I scorned to bend to sorrow. 
And I thought that the flowers which fade to-day 

Would bloom again to-morrow. 
But each source of bliss in vain I try. 

With each my soul is sated ; 
For nought but God can satisfy 

The mind Himself created. 
1830. 

III. 

Written on the fly-leaf of **The Chbistian,"* 

GIVEN TO HIS 8I8TEB M , ON HEB BIRTHDAY. 

To hail the day that gave thee birth 

No Indian gems I bear, 
But may'st thou find, of purer worth, 

A brighter jewel here, 

* A work by the Rov. S. Walker, of Truro. 
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Though small its price in others' eyes,- 

Yet may it ever prove 
A little touchstone for the skies, 

A guide to Him you love* 

Let others seek for empty fame, 

In earthly courts to shine, 
A ChriatiarCa life be all thy aim, 

A ChristiarJa crown be thine. 



Written for a Sunday- School Anniversary. 

Blest Jesus I while for all thy love 

We lift our praise to Thee, 
Come from Thy dwelling-place above 

And with Thy people be ! 

Here, Heavenly Shepherd, guard Thy fold. 

With never-ceasing care. 
With Thy dear hand these lambs uphold. 

And in Thy bosom bear. 

Bemember, Lord, that infant train 

Wlio met Thee on Thy way. 
With sweet Hosanna's simple strain 

And flowery branches gay. 

Like them we would the Saviour meet, 

Like them our praise begin, 
Spread our poor oflering at his feet. 

And welcome Jesus in. 
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What shall we render, Heavenly King, 
For all Thy love Divine ? 

Give grace, a broken heart to bring. 
And Thou wilt own it Thine. 

SwiNESUEAD, June^ 1833. 



V. 
To E- 



Cabt the caged linnet e'er forget 

The hours when she was free ? 
Droops not the rosebud with regret 

When severed from the tree ? 
The prisoned bird may sing, 

The severed rose look gay, 
But I must weep a broken string 

When thou art far away. 



I loved to pluck the pale blue flower 

And bring the gift to thee. 
And sweet to me at evening's hour 

Wa^ the minstrel's melody. 
But the wild flower in the glade. 

And the vesper's parting lay, 
They'll only tell how pleasures fade 

When thou art far away. 



Yet are there joys bloom doubly sweet 

In the sunset of delight, 
Like moonlight flowers, that only meet 

The tearful beam of night ; 
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Thus would I turn mine eye 
From pleasure's flaunting ray, 

And breathe the silent prayer on high 
For her who's far away. 

There would I soothe my lonely breast, 

My all to heaven resign, 
Content, if only thou be blest. 

Whatever lot be mine. 
Yet would one wish remain. 

One earthly boon I'd pray : 
** Oh, might I meet in peace again 

With her who's far away ! " 



SWINESHEAD, JutlCy 1833. 



VI. 



'^JUBILATE." 



>\' KITTEN IN *8 MUSIC BOOK. 



VespeiiIIvmn. 



Farewell, sweet song, and if thou lie 

Unnoticed by the careless eye. 

If thy sweet second's warbling strain 

Fall on the vacant ear in vain, 

Thou shalt not have to blame the tongue 

Of him that praised, nor her that sung. 

Brandsby, January, 1833. 
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vn. 

THE SNOWDROP. 

AcBosnc. 

E'en* as yon flower, Spring's earliest gem. 
Lifts its pale head and drooping stem 
In pensive bloom, with head declined, 
Shuns the mde gaze and mder wind ; 
As pure, as flEur, 'mid earth's rough storm. 
Bloomed all unseen thy lovely form. 
Enshrined in sweet simplicity ; 
That floweret, when it tells of thee. 
How doubly flEdr it seems to me ! 

March, 1833. 



vni. 

" WILLIE.'' 

Mt heart is sair and fu's my e'e 

Wi' mony a dowie tear, 
And I ha'e nane to tell it ti. 

For Willie is ria' here. 

There's nane may ken my thoughts but he, 

Sae cannie-like and dear. 
There's nane that Tammie's heart may spie 

If Willie be na' here. 

Wee, bonnie, chirping, lightsome thing 
That pipes sae blythe and clear, 

It gars me sad to hear ye sing, 
For Willie is na' here. 
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My lanesome heart sae fu* o' cares, 
Thy sang but ill may cheer, 

There's ane thy wee bit nestie shares, 
But Willie is na' here. 

He*s far awa', nor kens o' me 
Sae moumfu' and sae drear ; 

Oh ! I wad gi'e, what wad I gi'e, 
For Willie to be here ! 



SWINESHEAD, 1833. 



IX. 
To MY Little God-Daughter, H. E. W. 

What, Baby, shall I sing of thee ? 
How shall I spell thy destiny ? 
All colourless thy page of fate ; 
The world has never soiled it yet. 

Like wild-flower pale, that, all afraid 
To peep beyond its matron shade. 
Nursling of gleam and cooling showers. 
Dares not to join its sister flowers ; 

If, gently drooping, lest the sun 
Its virgin breast should look upon, 
He chance behold its spotless hue, 
It blushes into colour too. 

And thou, if Heaven shall spare thy days. 
Must venture in the world's rude gaze. 
And Baby too her staff must take, 
A pilgrim here, for Jesus' sake. 
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The holy cross for scallop shell 
Placed on thy brow thy path shall tell, 
Oh, happy ! might I with thee wend, 
Bejoiced some little aid to lend. 

Oh, more than happy ! might I view 
Thee and thy darling cousins too ; 
Four little pilgrims, hand-in-hand, 
A-joumeying to the Holy Land. 

May 18a, 1834. 



X. 
PRIZE EPIGRAM, 1836. 

(Insaniens sapientia.) 

En Archimedes, urbis inscius captee, 
FlammsB tumult{is immemor domi clausus 
Abacis inheeret : torvus irruit miles, 
** Tun Archimedes ? " Hie, totus in libris, 
Paulum precatur taceat, ipse nodosum 
Problema donee solvat ; et fero risu 
Ensem coruscans victor, ** Hercle, non tali 
Parcemus ! " inquit; ** Quisquis es, satis multos 
Sine te, superque, Eoma pascit insanos." 



XI. 

A Free Translation op the Latin Epigram for tee 

Ladies. 

(Insaniens sapientia.) 
Crazy Wisdom, 

In Syracuse there lived, fair ladies, 
A learned man called Archimedes^ 
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Whom, when the Eomans sacked the city, 
Their general bade his Boldiers pity ; 
For, being such a man of brain, 
'Twere wilful waste he should be slain. 
This worthy man, as it appears, 
In books was over head and ears. 
Unconscious of the smoke and din. 
When burst a Eoman soldier in. 
And bawled as loud as he could beUow, 
" Is your name Archimedes, fellow ? ** 
Alas ! his wits, in deep abstraction. 
Were buried in a compound fraction. 
So just he told him not to trouble him 
Till he had solved a knotty problem. 
Out the fierce ruffian's falchion shot, 
" Die, fool ! Philosopher or not ! 
** In our asylum, if thou be, 
** We've twenty score as wise as thee." 



XII. 
On the Death of a Little Girl. 

Oh ! cold and drear my heart has grown 
Since that sweet soul of thine is flown : 
Like the warm ivy to the tree. 
Wast thou, my darling child, to me. 

And close as those green tendrils twine. 
Thy gentle spirit clung to mine ; 
Dismantled now and lone it grows, 
And bare to every wind that blows. 
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To the cold world I turned, to rest 
On its false lap my bleeding breast, 
But eyes that weep, and hearts that care 
For others' woes, I found not there. 

I turned to home, but every spot 
Tells me, sweet child, that thou art not ; 
And she, my soother once, and thine, 
Her tear- wet cheek is pale as mine. 

I turned to Heaven my anguished look, 
Bemembered last, though first forsook ; 
And angels whisper in my ear, 
** Thy child, thy Saviour, all ;are here." 



xni. 

On the Death of B. R. B. 

*' Is it well with thee, my boy, 

Is it well ? " 
** My Father, is it well 
In this happy place to dwell. 
Where my strength no more shall fail. 
Nor my cheek grow thin and pale. 
And nought their smile of gladness 
From the lips you kissed in sadness 

Shall dispel ? 
If it be, then with me 

It is well." 

** Is it well with thee, my child, 

Is it well ? " 
** Is it well, Mother mine. 
Among spirits bright to shine. 
Where kind angels to and fro 
All in white raiments go, 
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And sweet children, many a one, 
As you oft in time that's gone 

Used to teU ? 
If it be, then with me 

It is weU." 

" Is it well with thee, dear Brother, 

Is it weU ? " 
** Brother William, is it well 
Those sweet songs of Heaven to swell 
To which He whose cross doth glisten 
On my forehead, loves to listen 
Erom his ransomed children's tongues, 
And which all earthly songs 

Ear excel ? 
If it be, then with me 

It is well." 

*' Is it well, sister Anne, 
To be blest as blest I can. 
To have all my sins forgiven. 
And be now safe in Heaven, 
In Heaven, where we three 
Have so oft on bended knee 

Prayed to dwell ? 
If it be, then with me 

It is well." 

Fare ye well then, Eather, Mother, 
Little Sister, baby Brother, 
Here at last may each with other 

Come to dwell ! 
And when all in Heaven are meeting, 
Oh, how sweet will be the greeting. 
Each those happy words repeating, 

"It is well." 
August 2Sihf 1840. 
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XIV. 

THE DEATH OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 

A Poem which obtained the Chancellor's Medal at the Cambridge 

Commencement, 1835. 

Angel of Death ! where'er thy flight be sped, 
To courtly canopy or dungeon-bed ; 
Where'er *mid bursting sobs or silent gloom 
Thy noiseless footsteps haunt the sick-man's room : 
Whether thou lov'st to veil thy awful form 
In the dark mantle of the revelling storm, 
Or in the unsuspected breeze to guide 
The bounding vessel to the whirlpool's tide ; 
Spirit of might I hath earth or heaven a baltn 
The last dread struggle of the soul to calm, 
That lingers still, unwilling to depart 
From the regretted form and failing heart. 
And clasps the chains that to her hold engage 
The loved companion of her pilgrimage P 
As the bright drop that in the flower-cup lies 
Melts half-reluctant to its native skies. 

Can Nature lend her glimmering light to cheer 
Her fainting prophet in that hour of fear ? 
See where he lies beneath the banyan's shade. 
The hoary Druid of the Indian glade ; 
With wildered gaze he turns his restless eye 
From the dark Veda's scroll of mystery ; 
The heaven's blue clearness is around him spread. 
The silvered leaves are twinkling o'er his head ; 
Sure in so fair a page no eye might read 
Such mystic symbols, and so dark a creed ! 
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In the broad censer* unobserved has died 
The sacred flame that flickered at his side, 
While nearer still death's deepening shadows roll, 
And close unbroken round the Brahmin's soul. 

Genius of Ancient Eome ! thy voice could tell 
How thy stem Decii and thy Scipios fell, 
How hearts that shrank in calmer mood away 
From the chill thought of silent slow decay, 
When the wild joy of boisterous battle woke, 
Eushed on grim death ambitious of the stroke ; 
As the proud eagle f pants in vain to rise 
On broad-spread pinions through the breathless skies, 
But springs in triumph when the calm be past. 
Screams in the storm, and rides the mountain blast. 

Ah ! not for them had Mercy's tranquil ray 
Chased the dark hoiTors of the grave away ! 
No rude-carved record o'er the hillock's breast 
Told the bright hope that soothed the slumberer's rest ; 
No spring-flowers budding from the funeral ground 
Whispered their still ** Eesurgam " all around ; 
But one cold shroud of unrelenting gloom 
Curtained the silent chambers of the tomb. 
— Oh ! it is bitter on the briny main. 
When the fierce death-thirst bums through every vein. 
To watch the mocking waves pursue the ship, 
And die of thirst while they invite the lip ! 
But keener far the death-pang of dismay, 
Where the loud Atheist struggles to be gay. 
When the blest balms X that bloom around so fair 

* " A Brahmin when desirous of spending his last days, according 
to the order of his sacred books, in the contemplation of the Deity, 
carries into the woods with him his Veda, and the holy fire, which he 
keeps ahve as long as he has strength to watch it.'* — EncycL Melropol. 

t I have heard from the shepherds of Glenorchy, Argyllshire, that 
the eagles are at times caught becalmed on the hills, there not being 
sufficient wind to allow them to rise. 

J rd iilv yd-Q Ik yfiQ 6va^p6vwv fiiiKiyfiara 
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But fire his wound, and madden his despair ; 
See ! the first horrors of that world have birth, 
And meet and mingle with the last of earth ! 
While, as his anguished spirit writhes for rest, 
The secret chain draws faster round his breast, 
As rock-pent torrents deepen as they rage 
The channeled dungeon of their stony cage. 

Sweet exile from this dark unhallowed ground, 
Where may thy footsteps, gentle Peace, be found ? 
Say, dost thou love by yonder scenes to stay, 
Where Eesignation breathes her soul away, 
And hopes to mortal hearts in mercy given 
Wake in each brightening tear the hues of heaven ? 
Domestic Love ! I see thee gliding bright 
Through the dark cloud that seeks to veil thy light. 
And like some guardian spirit from the skies 
Bend o*er the couch where princely Gloucester lies, 
Drinking with anxious ear the parting breath 
As calm he slumbers in the lap of death ; 
While the rapt soul, impatient of her stay, 
In bold unfettered visions soars away, 
Till scarce her ken this dwindling world can see 
On the vride chart of vast Eternity. 
Calm was the Sabbath's close,* the evening bell 
From tower to tower had flung its last farewell, 
And thoughts of sadness, claiming sweet control, 
Crept with the hues of sunset o'er the soul. 
Hark ! 'twas the death-bell's voice whose iron tongue 
Broke the soft spell that o'er my spirit hung : 
'Twas Gloucester's knell ! how spreads the mournful 

tale, ♦ 

Peals from each tower, and floats on every gale ! 
The veteran soldier f starting at the sound. 
Shall catch the tidings as they circle round, 

* He expired on the evening of Sunday, Nov. 30, 1835. 

f This allusion refers to the Duke's being actively engaged in the 
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And when the tear of honest grief is dried 
Shall tell of battles fought by Glotjcesteb's side, 
While e*en the children hush their noisy game, 
And learn to weep at good Pkince William's name. 

Alas for Africa I her voice deplores 
The generous patron of her injured shores ; 
Land of the thirsty desert's scorching gleam, 
Where the gaunt lion guards the scanty stream, 
The tameless vulture, sovereign uncontrolled, 
Eeigns on thy purple peaks and headlands bold, 
And scarce a rustling footstep e'er intrudes 
On the deep cloister of thy giant woods. 
Thy trackless wastes of mountain, sand, and sea. 
Stem nature's chartered regions, all are free. 
Free rolls old Niger his unconquered waves. 
But Man sinks prostrate, and thy sons are slaves. 
Yet shall Sierra's palmy groves declare 
Who marked thy wrongs, and heard thy anguished prayer ; 
Bade new-born hopes the captive's task beguile. 
Till rugged labour learned to wear a smile ; 
On yonder shores a living tomb shall stand, 
Inscribed by rescued Afric's grateful hand, 
And Glotjoesteb's name be all but deemed divine, 
Close-linked, immortal Wilbebfobce, with thine. 

Seize the bold pencil, let the portrait live 
With all the glow a Pindar's hand could give, 
And paint in burning colours bright and free 
All that a Patriot and a Prince should be ! 
Paint the warm heart on noblest aims intent, 
By courts unsullied and by threats unbent. 
Where Envy's serpent eye can find no stain. 
And Flattery tribs her Syren voice in vain. 
Let Learning's walls beneath his smile ascend. 
And worth neglected find at length a friend, 

Dutch war in 1794, when Prince William of Gloucester, and hia^ actii^ 
as the zealous President of the African Institution^ 
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Trace but the outline of that princely breast. 
And weeping England shall supply the rest. 

There is a grandeur in a Nation's tears, ] 

When every hearfc one common burthen bears ; 
'Tis not the Sorrow whose obtrusiTe glare 
Bursts in wild grief, or smoulders in despair ; 
'Tis one majestic gloom that reigns around, 
Dims every eye, and saddens every sound, 
A silent surface of unruffled woe 
That tells the depth of feeling hid below. 

Such were the tears that generous Athens shed * 
O'er patriot chiefs, and sons untimely dead, 
As from her gates along the crowded road 
Weeping she passed to valour's last abode ; 
While in the race of glory, sire to son 
The torch passed onward as his course was done,t 
Then sank contented with the meed she gave, 
The sacred honours of a Soldier's grave. 

So grateful Science o'er the marble weeps 
Where her loved Granta's good Maecenas sleeps : 
Oh, might her tears his silent guerdon be. 
And fall like dews around his memory ! 
Had he but perished when in Youth's bright hours 
With blameless step he trod her classic bowers. 
And while she gazed with aU a mother's pride, 
The princely flower had languished, drooped, and died, 
Tet had she wept, and bade her praises bloom 
Like funeral garlands o'er his early tomb : 
But when he sank, as Autumn suns, to rest. 
And years had bound him to her grateful breast, 
Hers shall be grief more sacred and more deep, 
Tears such as orphans o'er a parent weep, 

* See the splendid description of an Athenian Funeral and the 
Oeramicus, Thticyd, ii. 34. 
t For^e race of the Xa/twaSo^pia, see Zueret ii. 71. 
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And tlie pale Muse to deck his grave nnbind 

Tke wreath that round her youthful brows he twined,* 

While Learning's pious hand enrols his fame 

By royal Henry's side, and Margaret^s saintly name. 

But who shall clear the gloom from Granta's brow. 

And which of all her sons shall shield her now ? 

*To guard her chartered rights unshrinking Stand, 

And earn the laurel from her grateful hand P 

Here to Thy feet she turns with bended knee. 

And, generous Camden, rests her eyes on Thee 1 

Past is the cloud, and dried the holy tear 
That England shed around her Princess bier: 
Favoured of Heaven, that like a halcyon's nest 
Securely slumberest on the Ocean's breast, 
Where Freedom breathes her incense aU around 
Like a sweet wild-flower in its native ground, 
Thine are the sons thy treasured hearths inspire. 
In peace all ^softness, but in fight all fire. 
That met bare-bosomed on thy heights. La Haye, 
The cuirassed might of Gkdlia's proud array, 
Sprang to the charge, as waved their Leader's hand. 
And worthy proved of Wklldstgton's command. 
And if the sympathies of earth can move 
The sacred ardour of a spirif s love. 
If the pure censer of celestial blias 
Hold aught of fondness for a world like this^ 
Is tiiere an orb of all the clusters bright 
That pour their splendour o'er the vault of night. 
Whose lovelier gem upon the spangled sky 
Outshines his native star in Glouoesteb's eye. 
Or charms away one tributary smile 
From the loved precincts of his own bright Isle ? 

* The Chancellor's English Medal was first established hy the late 
Duke. 
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XV. 
THE EMPIRE OF THE SEA. 

A Poem which obtained the Chancellor's Medal at the Cambridge 

Commencement, 1836. 

Who hath not loved to turn his weary eye 

On those twin deeps, the Ocean and the Sky? 

To wing his soul from Earth, whose loveliest scene 

Shows but the wreck of that which once has been, 

— ^Where all of beauty, aU of bliss, the flowers 

That still grow wild amid her ruined bowers. 

Spotless before, in this ungenial clime 

Have caught the shades of woe, the hues of crime, — 

To where Creation's mighty First-bom stand. 

Bright as they rose beneath Jehovah's hand ? 

Here by secluded lake, or lonely plain, 

Where all should smile, and only Nature reign. 

Still *mid her haunts is War's red footprint seen. 

On mouldering tower, or mound of ranker green. 

And scarce the heather's purple robe can hide 

The turf- grown camp upon the mountain's side. 

But o*er thy breast, old Ocean, as the ray 

Of the winged lightning darts in pathless play. 

The gleam from Victory's crimson pinions shed 

Just casts its passing shadow, and is fled, 

Thy waves a moment sink beneath the stain. 

Then glance unsullied into light again. 

For one fierce hour the dark-prowed battle roars, 

And angry Ocean foams with glancing oars. 

Loud thrills the death-shriek from the crowded deck, 

Down the deep gulf as reels the staggering wreck ; 

Crash after crash the desperate onset tells. 

And eacji black billow peals an hundred knells : — 
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Then sinks the scene to silence and to sleep, 
While scarce a trophy floats upon the deep. 
And nought is heard of all the tumult, save 
The still low murmur of the unconscious wave. 
But who shall weep the vanquished, who shall mark 
Where vainly struggling sank the foundering bark ? 
What dirge shall wail the warriors of the sea, 
And where's the grave shall shrine their memory ? 
Far, far beneath in princely tomb they lie, 
The deep their sepulchre, their pall the sky, 
Where the loud tempest sings their wild lament, 
And the tall billow rears their monument. 

Ye memory-peopled waters, ye whose shore 
Sees Athens smile, and hears old Tiber roar, 
Where lovely Venice like a drooping bride 
Yet fondly gazes on her Adrian tide, 
And Tyre looks down from her forsaken steep, 
The Ariadne of the Sjrrian deep ; 
Still to the pilgiim of that classic ground. 
Your haunted wave is tuneful with the sound 
Of chiming Paeans, like the shell that rings 
With the sea*s unforgotten murmurings. 
And Ocean's ancient Masters proudly rise 
In long procession to his favoured eyes. 

First of the throng, with enterprising brow. 
The keen Phoenician steers his shadowy prow : 
To him, sole Hierarch of the secret main, 
Had hoary Neptune shown his ancient l*eign. 
And told of realms, and islands of the blest. 
Beyond the fabled Pillars of the West. 
The Tyrian mother with her boy would stand 
On the wet margin of the shell-strewn sand. 
Point his ancestral birth-right, bid him roam 
O'er its wide plains, and call its waves his home ; 
Till Ocean loved him like a foster-child, 
And Commerce on the bold adventurer smiled 
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As oft she saw his daring sail mifurled , 
To foond a Carthage, or explore a world. 

With loftier look the Athenian eyes the mnin^ 
He ploughed its wayes for Glory — ^not for Gain ; 
His less adTentuYoos navies never swept 
To where the imwakeiied isles of Ocean slept. 
But a bright tract of Hying lustre showed 
Where the bold Gveek had sped his glorious road^ 
And tyrants learnt the dangereuB shores to shun^ 
Where Cimon rose, and Salamis was won. 

Next of that stately traiu the Boman stands,, 
The crystal sceptre sparkling in his hands, 
And binds the trophy of the yanquiahed West, 
The l^unie wreath, around his helmet-crest: 
Yet didst thou never k)ok on yonder tide. 
Lord of the world, with half the Tynan's pride ; 
Thou from thy field of fame, the battle-plain, 
Didst gaze a conqueror on the conquered main ; 
'Twas but a realm to thee, to him the wave 
The storm-rocked cradle of his childhood gave^ 
He grew the nursling of the mighty Sea,, 
But thou, stem Bome, — ^the she-wolf suckled thee t 

Now on that visioned pageant seems to creep 
A gathering cloud of shadows dark and deep, 
Where Cross and Crescent, dimly mingling, gleam 
Like the wild phantoms of a sick man's dream ; 
Till from the gloom emerging o'er the tide,. 
The lion-standard of Yenetia's pride 
floats like a stately swaik, when o'er the bay 
Of j3ome lone lake she cleaves her silent way. 
Or oft asleep on its blue bosom lies, 
White as a cloud becalmed in summer skies t 
For such wert thou, bright City of the Isles,. 
The favoured Queen of Ocean's thousand smiles. 
Till Cambray's royal vultures sought thy nest, 
Eluck'd thy pjroud wings, and tore thy ruffled breast. 
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But see yrhat giant visions, crowding fkst, 
Biae in the moonlight of the ahadowy Past, 
Where through the mists of Time, a silent throng, 
The ghoate of mighty Empires glide along. 
Here, Lusia, towers thy Henry's princely form. 
And Qama braves the Spirit of the Storm ; * 
Proud with the homage of the Western main, 
There stately floats the golden flag of Spain ; 
High on the prow Columbus seems to stand. 
As first he gazed upon the rising land, 
And eager blessed its bine and slender boond. 
Skirting the changeless Ocean's weary round : 
So gleams the thirst- fired Arab's fading eye. 
When his worn camel scents the fountain nigh. 
And far against Hie brazen heaven he aees 
The cool lone palm-tree waving in the bteeze. 

But fly, bright visions ! — should Helvetda'a child 
Forsake his Alpine haunts, and pine-clifis wild, 
To seek in fair Italia's land of vines 
Nature's stern throne, or Freedom's mountain shrines ? 
Shonld Qrecian patriot leave his native sod 
For holier ground than that Harmodius trod f 
Or England's son of Ocean's empire sing. 
Not ask of ber to consecrate the string ? 
No, let me tune it where the white waves roar 
Bound some bold headland of my native shore. 
Where the dwarf oak upon its forehead bare 
Flings to the racking winds its shaggy hair. 
And as her clifi^ io]l back the bursting flood. 
Tell how her Drake and high-bom Howard stood, 
Whm nationa leagued to tear ber island gem 
B diadem. 
d commAnd 
it sentry round our land, 

translated by Uiokle, tdI. ii, book 4, 
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And the grim Tempest stood o*er Albion's tide^ 
With the red lightning girded at his side, 
Bushed at Thy bidding on the inyaded main, 
And whelmed the proud leviathans of Spain. 

Bright Isle ! on every shore, by every sea, 
Have thy bold sons some trophy reared to thee ; 
From climes where Winter grasps the struggling wave 
And chains it icebound in his silent cave, 
Or sends his giant glaciers floating forth, 
Like mighty navies, through the frozen North ; 
Far as those Indian seas, where night by night 
The star of Egypt* showers its saintly light. 
And like the Moon's bright priestess seems to shine 
'Mid Heaven's pale lamps, before her silver shrine. 
Bight o'er the Western wave thine Anson flew. 
And thundered forth thy name to pale Peru ; 
Where flrst Columbus reared the flag of Spain, 
Did gallant Bodney sweep it from the main ; 
And onward where the blue Pacific smiles 
And sparkles 'mid its galaxy of isles. 
Thine was the bark, — though dear the wreath was won. 
When bold Discovery wept her murdered son, — 
Which crossed the untrodden threshold of the seas 
That chafe between those sunny Cyclades ; 
While fair Guiana claims a glance from Fame, 
As proud to shrine thy Baleigh's injured name. 

Oh ! who on Bigi's pinnacle can stand. 
And look from such a throne o'er such a land. 
Where mountain, lake, and river round him lie. 
And sparkling snow-peaks mingle with the sky. 
All crowding in upon his loaded gaze. 
Nor feel bewildered in the dazzling maze P 
So when in thought my wide-spread course I shape 
From the dark Baltic to Saint Vincent's Cape, 

• The briUiant star Canopus. See Moore's " Lalla Rookh,'* p. 219. 
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Or where the thunder-cloud of Nelson's war 

On GauFs proud eagle burst at Trafalgar, 

And on to glorious Acre, and the scene 

Where gallant Exmouth quelled the Algerine, — 

Forgive, ye deathless spirits of the brave. 

That hiunt each shore, and ** start from every wave,'* 

If,. while I gaze on glories so divine. 

The faint notes tremble on a lyre like mine, 

And Fancy's waxen wings, that bore my flight. 

Melt in the sunshine of a theme so bright ! 

Yet, — ^as the pibroch's war-note wild and clear 

Best wakes the soul of Albyn's mountaineer, 

While at its thrilling sound his memory glows 

With the proud names of Douglas and Montrose, — 

The minstrel's numbers, whose untutored lyre 

Is tuned, though feebly, to your deeds of fire, 

Shall find in secret hearts a silent string. 

Whose wakening life-notes at that theme shall ring. 

And rouse the slumbering spirit into flame, 

That had not kindled but at Nelson's name. 



XVI. 



To 



Rememberest thou those few unearthly hours 
In Esthwaite vale ? My soul lay hushed and bare 
To thoughts that disentranced the slumbering powers 
Of its most hidden affections : feelings there 
Came like the breeze that stirred but did not break 
The sleeping stillness of that molten lake 
With breeze-like visitations, everywhere 
Leaving a tremulous lustre in their wake. 
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Come then, for thou hast found its entrance, share 

The soul that since to thee hath open lain. 

'Tie but a homely garden of few flowers, 

Some too, my brother, cherished much and rare. 

Of thine own planting. Sainted spirits twain,* 

Whose loves once hallowed Pontus, smile on ours I 

Ambleside, 1837. 

xvn. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

Thou wert the first of all I knew 
To pass unto the dead. 

And Paradise hath seemed more true» 

And come down closer to my view, 

Since there thy presence fled. 

The whispers of thy gentle soul 

At silent lonely hours, 
Like some sweet saint-bell's distant toll, 
Come o'er the waters as they roll 

Betwixt thy world and ours. 

Oh ! still my spirit clings to thee, 

And feels thee at my side ; 
Like a green ivy, when the tree 
Its shoots had clasped so lovingly 

Within its arms hath died : 

And ever round that lifeless thing 

Where first their clusters grew, 
Close as while yet it lived they cling, 
And shrine it in a second spring 
Of lustre dark and new. 
Ambleside, Attguatf 1837. 

* Saints Basil and Gregory. 
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xvni. 

HOLY BAPTISM. 

1 DWELT among the deep and yearning liills, 

In a lone hermitage, where all around, 

Though fjEur from mountain pool or gushing rills, 

Grew strange bright flowers from out the thirsty ground, 

That made me marvel as I passed them by. 

For all the year their freshness stayed the same ; 

And I thanked God, but knew not whence it came 

That thus they liyed where all seemed dead and dry. 

There by a keen-eyed friend I late was found, 

To whom I told my dwelling's mystery. 

He smiled, and led me where the gurgling sound 

Of hidden waters oft perplexed mine eye. 

And there a secret fountain I espied. 

And, glassed therein, a Cross stood planted by its side. 

Ambleside, 1837. 



XIX. 

FOR A DAY OF PENITENCE. 

— Sid T^Q dydwriQ rov Uviv/iaroQ. — Ep. ad Kom. 

Stay, grieved One, stay I 
I have opened to strangers the sacred cell 
Of the spirit where Thou didst deign to dwell,— 

But leave me not lone to-day. 
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Eetum, dread Guest ! 
Oh ! enter the threshold that yet doth bear 
The holy Cross that was sculptured there 

When the Master the mansion blest. 



'Tis with me still, 
Though the sign be dimmed and its freshness gone ; — 
And I trust in His grace who died thereon 

To shield me from mortal ill. 



Then bless me now I 
Thou that wert by at that solemn hour 
When the holy priest by Thine awful power 

First traced it upon my brow ! 

Send still Thine aid I 
Till asleep on the lap of the Church I may fall. 
And start from the dust at the trumpet-call 

In the might of that symbol arrayed ! 

Ambleside, Sept. 1837. 



XX. 

To 



The springs of silent thought and purx)ose high 
Bise at our boyhood's threshold ; let us drink 
Deep ere we quit them, and life's sultry sky 
Have stolen their freshness. It were hard to think 
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Of youth departed, like a thriftless stream 

That minded not amid its native hills 

To hoaf d deep waters from those seoret rills 

Which gurgling through the mountain mosses gleam, 

Nor with their full-brimmed runnels sought to link 

Its own too scanty course, — till all are past. 

And nought can now its heedless haste redeem : 

So in one shallow brook it ends at last 

Its feeble voiceless waters, that can claim 

Of the vale's simple records scarce a name. 

Ambleside, July, 1837. 



XXI. 

ON LEAVING AMBLESIDE. 

Xaip* 'Api9oitTa, 
Kai TToranoi, rot x^^^^ KoXbv xard idvfipftidoQ ^dutp. 

The lake hath called unto the river 

And the river imto the hill, 
And down the headlong waters shiver 

From torrent, tarn, and gill ; 
I hear them cry all glancing by 

Through the misty morning light ; 
** Thou hast seen us in our gentleness. 

Now see us in our might." 

And, Eothay, thou the loudest there 

Dost tell my time is past ; 
I may not see thee thus forswear 

The gentle thing thou wast. 
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Type of all tranquil souls to me 
Was that calm course of thine ; 

Then let thy mood of strength be Yiewe4 
By other eyes than mine. 



Dear friend, of blessed bygone time 

Each stirring thought is telling, 
And every crag we used to climb 

Is some sweet memory's dwelling ; 
But chief, where Brathay dashes by 

Those Church-crowned lonely scars. 
Our walks beneath the moonless sky 

And the unherded stars. 



Eiyers there are to me that talk 

Of many a darling tale ; 
Old Ouse that chants of mitred York, 

And Wharfe of Bolton Vale ; 
But none may learn a song so sweet 

Where'er their waters wander, 
As those two brother streams that meet 

In thy calm home, Winander. 

Ambleside, Sept. 1837. 



xxn. 

To 



I SA'W a glorious City, girded round 
With tented foes in motley bands outspread, 
And from the walls arose a chant-like sound 
Of proud old sons that timed the sentry's tread : 
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But one paced silent on the battlement, 
For home or heritage he there had none ; 
He was an alien, and his strength had spent 
In stranger's wars. — ^Dear friend, the hour draws on 
When thou upon the ancient walls must stand 
Of God's beleaguered Church : then here enshrine 
Thy heart's best treasure, and in her calm land 
Build thee a home of hopes and thoughts divine, 
And bind solf-mastery round thee like the ring 
Whose iron cincture girt the Scottish King. 

JSLeswick, 1838, 



XXIIL 
To 



A SOUND of Church-bells on a working day, 

A Cross amidst a crowded market-place, 

That, like a benediction, seems to lay 

On all that restless throng a spell of grace ; 

E'en such, sweet Mend, hath been the thought of thee, 

When heavy on my heart the world hath leant : 

We were two solitary barks at sea, 

That on strange waters touch'd, and found we went 

Each to the same far land ; and though we be 

Long out of sight, like chance companions parted, 

Across the drear world drifting lonelily. 

Yet ne'er again can we be lonely-hearted ; 

For the sweet hope shall haunt us ever more 

Of pacing hand in hand along the eternal shore. 

Keswick, 1838. 
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XXIV. 

LITTLEMORE. 

'TwAS Whitsuntide, and Monday's sun stood halfway down the 

skios. 
And Oxford spires, npshooting bright, burned like a sacrifice ; 
I came unto a village-church, in a green burial-ground 
Where pious hands had planted trees of holy meaning round ; 
The cedar to the sycamore its dusky flakes out-threw 
In memory of Mount Lebanon, and of that lowly Jew 
Who climbed to see as Jesus passed ; around the hamlet lay. 
As if within the sheep-boirs call that little flock would stay ; 
For day by day the chapel- bell did summon them to prayer 
And hearts that loved the summons well, of gentle mould, were 

there. 
The dame is at her cottage-door, the child is out at play, 
And every soul in Littlemore keeps joyful holiday. 
It is a time that Christian lands to peaceful mirth have given, 
For holy Church loves quiet rest for thought of rest in Heaven. 
Past is the hour of evening prayer, then wherefore from 

within 
Come sounds as of sweet voices forth, and an organ*8 solemn 

din? 
Is it the Angel of the place, in solitary song. 
Like those that on the mountain-tops sing anthems all day 

long 
'Mid shrill winds and the vapours in their rainbow-haunted 

throng? 
Or is it that the souls of those beneath the Altar laid. 
In such blest tone sing loud and lone, as holy John hath said ? 
Fast is the door, the strain goes on, unaudienced though it be. 
Like all those lovely things that are where none is there to 

see; 
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At length one opened at my call ; — it was a sight of grace, 
That met me by the Altar-rail within that holy place ; 
For there before an organ stood the little lonely quire, 
A mother and three village youths in holiday attire ; 
And two from out one psalm-book sang, unto the other playing. 
With reverent look, as they to God a solemn thing were saying. 
She too, I guess her heart is full, as at their side she stands, 
With eyes upon the pavement fixed, and lowly-claapM hands. 
Her meek voice mingles with the psalm, glad mother of the 

three, 
But sure her soul is blessing God for that fair company ; 
For they have left the village green, those comely youths and 

tall, 
To close within the quiet church their summer festival ; 
And thus to join the Sunday quire they tune their voices clear : 
Long, blest ones, long shall your sweet song be ringing in mine 

ear. 



XXV. 

AN ARTHURIAN LEGEND. 

" When the hermit and Ysaie, by order of Merlin, had proceeded to 
the hermitage of Sir Lancelot du Sae and found that he was dead, and 
by advice of the dwarf Irene, when they had repaired to his tomb, 
the marble slab which covered the body of the warrior being raised, 
the hermit dubbed Ysaie a Knight with tiie right arm of the skeleton." 

— YSAIB LB TbIESTE. 

Deem not for lack of lance and waving crest 

That chivalry hath departed ; though the brow 

Show where the deep-worn lines of thought have prest. 

Not the tight clasping of the helmet now ; 

And skirt of steel be changed for studious vest ; — 

Still doth the old heart live, whose knightly vow 

Did once with lofty deeds the world endow. 

And dignity on meanest things imprest. 
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Are not the dead around thee : is not thine 

The past as an inheritance to stir 

High memories in thee, which thy blood may warm ? 

And lives not fiction, truth's romantic shrine. 

Whence Arthur's self thou mayest unsepulchre. 

And take thy knighthood from his skeleton arm ? 



XXVI. 

PARTING SCENE AT A CONVENT GATE. 

What dost thou so young, fair maiden, 

With that conyent veil ? 
Sorrow must have early laden 

That brow so sad and pale. 
What grief has made thee weary 

Of this earth so soon ? 
The mom, bethink thee, may be dreary. 

But all bo bright at noon. 



Of the world thou leavest 

Little hast thou known. 
How the grave of what thou grievest 

Will soon be overgrown : 
And then I fear for thee, lest thou 

With other eyes survey 
The cloister and its lonesome vow, 

And the world thou hast cast away. 
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That warm gusk of kisses 

On thy brother poured, 
Told it thee not what springs of blisses 

In saddest hearts are stored ? 
How every hope of ours. 

And every joy that dies, 
Sheds first the seeds for other flowers 

Of brighter leaf to rise. 

Peace be to thee ! nor in sadness 

May thy soul awake 
To the beauty and the gladness 

Of the world thou dost forsake ! 
And if with spirit calm and holy 

Thou tread this q^uiet shrine, 
Maiden, 'twill not be melancholy 

To such a heart as thine. 

Namub, May 30, 1839. 



xxvn. 

VENICE. 

Now have I seen the magic city rest 

Like a fair fleet at anchor on the sea ; 

And all that ever yet my dreams have blest 

Of strange Arabian palaces, and thee, 

Granada, wondrous city of the Moor, 

Hath this one night outdone, and left them poor. 

That proud old square, where corridor and dome, 
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With marbles bright and rich mosaios gleamed, 
And its tall minaret-tower, I might haye deemed 
Some Paynim Soldan's gorgeous dizened home ; 
So all unlike our Western world it seemed. 
Where'er from sea to sky the eye might roam : 
Yet 'twas a Christian city, where did dwell 
Those king-like knights that quelled the infidel. 

Auffust 16, 1839. 



xxvni. 

VENICE. 

The city sleeps like an enchanted queen 

Whose heart a hundred years a trance hath bound. 

Still bright and lovely as her youth hath been, 

The while her palace-walls are crumbling round : 

And like a green-coiled dragon at her feet 

For her good guardian set, the faithful sea 

Looks up into her eyes as if to greet 

The first ray of awakening life ; but she. 

Unconscious, on her marble chair sleeps on, 

A pale majestic maiden, all alone ; 

Por warriors, princes, senators are gone. 

All save the watcher coiled around her throne : 

Her mouldering halls are silent evermore. 

And yet she is an empress as before. 

Auffi(it 16, 1839» 
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XXIX. 

MALINES. 

BEAurrPTiL city ! there doth rest 
An image on my soul so blest 
Of thy old streets and quiet halls, 
Thy gabled roofs, and garden-walls 
That on the moats beneath in showers 
Fling their fast-falling lilac-flowers, 

I dare not visit thee again : 
Perchance the lovely dream would break, 
And I in this dark world should wake, 
And that were grief and pain^ 
I will not go ; but thou to me 
A city of the sky shall be. 

Seen in the evening clouds : 
And when shall come my weary days, 
On that sweet vision I will gaze, 
Like a sailor from the shrouds 
On some green isle : though scarce an hour I stayed 
Where o'er the square there lay thy tall cathedral's shade. 

Antwe&f, May 25, 1839. 



XXX. 
GOLDAU. 

As seen from the Eighi. 

Some gentle souls have sighed to think 

That they by all around 
So quickly shall forgotten be. 
And all things smile as cheerfully 

When they lie underground. 
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And they Lave wished that earth for thesi 

A mother's tears should weep^ 
Nor fill so soon their empty place^ 
But wear a sadder, tenderer face 
Where her lost children sleep* 

Then let them gaze on Gf>ldau's vale. 

Where nature in her woe 
Sits desolate beside the dead» 
Befiising to be comforted 

Por those that lie below. 



We saw her spread the evening mists 

Above them like a pall : 
And she had scattered flowers among 
The giant tomb-stones that were flung 

From that dread mountain-fall. 



Poor villagers, we wept for yon^ 
By your own hills betrayed : 
And sweet it was our eyes to turn 
To where thy lovely lake, Lucerne, 
The holy symbol made. 

For there it gleamed, a silver Cross, 

Down in the twilight vale ; 
And we did bless the sacred sign 
That told of life and hope divine 

When the mighty hills shall fail. 

July 8, 1839. 
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XXXI. 



HEIDELBERG. 



I roam'd through many a city proud 
That crowns old Ehine's historic plain, 

A pilgrimage my heart had vowed 
Long time to royal Carlomain. 



Aid things whereof my youth had dreamed 
"Vere given unto my eager sight ; 

Sone brighter than my thoughts had deemed, 
Ind some that scarcely seemed so bright. 



And now, for I was all alone, 

1^ English heart was homeward turning, 
Whei, by a gate of sculptured stone, 

I ate me down one sunny morning. 



It ledinto a garden bright 

Wihin a roofless castle's bound, 

Whose silent halls and towers of might 
Gir«ed a mossy terrace round ; 



And kiigs did from their niches look. 
And!, their dwellings' lonely ranger, 

The saoiess of the scene partook, 
And elt me desolate and a stranger. 



I 
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In such low mood, it chanced I gazod 

Where o'er the arch a tahlet saith. 
How Frederic had that garden raised 

For his young hride Elizabeth.* 

That name had sacred powers to wake 
Such thoughts in me as could none other. 

If 'twere but for the honoured sake 
Of her and of her martyred brother : 

For she was child of England's king ; 

And to her home beyond the water 
A high-enduring soul did bring. 

As might beseem a Stuart's daughter. 

And many an uncomplaining year 

She bore her heritage of woes : 
But 'twas more dear a memory yet 

Which at that name's sweet bidding rose. 

Then gentle sonl, so early gone I 

'Twas thou didst look upon me then. 
And I was glad I was alone, 

A wanderer among foreign men. 

** Hen qiianto minu0 est cam rehquis yersari, quom tumeminisse I ^ 
June 6, 1839. 



* *<Fredericii8 ElizabethaB conjugi carissimflB : "— {he inscriptioii 
oTer the garden archway of that part of the castle cal}d the English 
Palace, built by the Elector Frederic for the Princess Jizabe^«\ 
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ST. STEPHEN'S DAY, 1839. 



Bishop of my soul ! to Thee' 
Let tliy new-sent Deacon flee. 
When his fears press heavily : 



On my head have hands been laid, 
Charge been given, and vows been made, 
And my spirit is aflErayed. 



Give me, Lord, a soul of prayer, 
Ghostly strength, Thy trust to bear. 
And wrestle with the powers of air. 



Give me courage, wisdom, might, 
And let Thy Spirit, Pount of Light, 
Urge and aid my inward sight. 



Open Thou, Lord, mine eyes, 
That into view, without disguise, 
Things invisible may rise. 



Thou, whom angel-feced Saint Stephen 
Saw behind the opened heaven, 
Hear a follower of the seven ! 
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Keep me faithful to .that day 
When I from here shall pass away, 
And Christ receive my soul for aye. 



XXXIII. 

HYMN. 

Tub glittering grass, with dewstars bright, 
Is all astir with twinkling light ; 
What pity such a fair array 
So soon is meant to melt away ! 

Yet hath God given those drops a power 
To raise the grass and cheer the flower ; 
All the hot noon their grace shall bide, 
And fresh shall fall at eventide. 

So day by day, Lord, renew 
The grace of my baptismal dew ; 
Let its sweet power be with me now. 
As when it sparkled on my brow. 

And evermore that gift bestow, 
While in Thy garden here I grow : 
That still to heaven my growth may tend. 
From whence those blessed dews descend. 

Brightstone, August, 1840. 
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XXXIV. 



FRESHWATER. 



Mine own dear people, whom the Lord 

Unto my care hath given, 
To feed with His most Holy Word, 

And guide you up to Heaven ; 



Short time ago I oft had planned 

How joyous it would be 
To ramble where your tall cliflEs stand 

High o*er the sunny sea ; 



Or through the shadowy coppice-brake 

My lonely way to keep, 
And with earth's brightest forms to take 

Commimion still and deep. 



But now my steps I gladlier bend, 
Your cottage homes to seek ; 

And of the inner life ye spend, 
In solemn converse speak : 

For I have learnt in human hearts 

A deeper mystery lies. 
Than e'en this wondrous earth imparts, 

Or dwells in sea or skies. 
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A thousand impulsos divine, 

And feelings unconfest, 
Have f^ne to mould the soul whose shrine 

Is the rude fisher's breast. 



Each has a being all Ids own, 
And thoughts which none but he 

Has ever thought, and which alone 
He can impart to me. 

And within each a fount doth flow 
Fi*om life's eternal springs ; 

Then why for loffcy converse go 
To mute and soulless things ? 

June^ 1840. 



XXXV. 
AN AFTERTHOUGHT. 

Ye breezy downs, and headlands gray, 

Forgive my hasty song : 
A voice has whispered me to-day 

That I have done you wrong. 



My people's ancient friends are ye, 
Whose old familiar face 

They ever have been used to see 
Around their dwelling-place : 
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And all their life, they know not why, 

Does on their hearts the power 
Of that unchanging presence lie, 

That meets them every hour. 

Ye have a voice that unto each. 

Although they little deem, 
Has day by day been uttering speech 

Of deepest holiest theme. 

And many a one has lived to look. 

From childhood up to age. 
On nought in all Creation's book 

Save on your single page. 

Then, would I know my people well, 

Their inmost souls discern, 
I too must in that presence dwell. 

And that same language learn : 

I oft must walk where they have walked. 

These cliffs and coves among. 
And catch the still voice that has talked 

Unto their souls so long. 

So shall we like one household feel 

Who see the same friends' faces 
Together all their lives, and kneel 

In the same old Church-places. 
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XXXVI. 

PICTURES IN A FRIEND'S ROOM. 

Thebe hung upon the walls, 
Whereon his eyes would rest at intervals, 
A few choice pictures ; here on reverent knee 
Was offering of her flowers Saint Amelie ; 
And there an infant Christ, in desert wild, 
Gave high commission to the marvellous Child 
That knelt before, them, Mary looking on : 
And next unto an angel-faced Saint John 
The martyr king, with calm-complaining eye, 
Looked forth from out a frame of ebony. 

Univbrsity Colleqe, Oxford. 



xxxvn. 

TO A SPIDER. 

Patient creature, sitting there, 
Fisher of the deep-blue air. 
With thy net of filmy twine, 
Stretched upon my cottage-vine, 
Sure a quiet heart is thine ! 

I have watched thee there this hour 

In thy secret leafy bower ; 
All the while a single fly 
Has not flown thy meshes by, — 
They are empty, night is nigh. 
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Yet thou lonesome thing, for thee 
Few have thought, or sympathy 

Where thy scanty food to get, 

Thou that weary watch dost set 

By thy solitary net. 

Thou, as God has given thee skill. 
Dost thy humble task fulfil, 

Busy afc thy lines outspread. 

Mending up each broken thread ; 

Thus thy little life is led, 

Yet belike some idler's hand. 
Who nature cannot understand, 

As in pity for thy prey. 

All thy toil for many a day 

At one stroke will sweep away. 

Shame upon the delicate sense 
That at thee would take offence ! 

Thus, some passing qualm to smother. 

Oft will man too treat his brother. 

Wronging one to right another. 

Oh, how selfish and unsound 
Such sensibility is found ! 

Few there are of those, I trow. 

Who such tender hearts avow, 

Half as innocent as thou. 
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J xxxvni. 



THE FIRMAMENT. 

/; 

f ' ' Floods of waters high in air 

"\i The strong firmament doth bear, 

Whence day by day the dew and rain 
Fall upon the thirsty plain, 
I And mount to heaven back again. 

Emblem of the grace in store 
In Thy blest Presence evermore, 
That on lowly hearts and true 
Descending, like the silent dew, 
Still to its fountain mounts anew. 

Be it. Lord, for ever ours 
Daily to drink those holy showers. 
That deep within our souls may lie, 
A well of waters never dry. 
Springing up to heaven most high. 



So to thee the Spirit's giver, 
f Fount of life's eternal river. 

Bear we all our earthly days. 
Biding in His quiet ways. 
Fruit of love and holy praise. 



Thou who tookest flesh and blood. 
That our eyes might look on God, 
To thy Name all glory be, 
In the everlasting Trinity, 
Now and to eternity. 
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XXXTX. 

THE FEAST OF THE CIRCUMCISION. 

*' Quid facitis circumcideiites puerum ? " — S, Bernard. 

Oh, wherefore bring ye here this Holy Child ? 

Such rite befits the sinful, not the clean ; 
Why should this tender infant, undefiled, 

Be thus espoused in blood,* while we have been 
So gently into covenant beguiled ? 

No keen-edged knife our bleeding foreheads scored 
With the sharp cross of our betrothed Lord : 

But we belike in quiet wonder smiled, 
While on our brow the Priest, with finger cold, 

Traced with the hallowed drops the saving sign ; 
Whilst Thou, unsparing of Thy tears, the old 

And sterner ritual on Thyself didst take, — 
Meet opening for a life of love like Thine, 

Changing the blood to water for our sake. 

* Sponsus sanguinum, Exod. iv. 
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XL. 

HYMNUS S. BERNARDI. 

[Two Latin hymns, with several omissions, are here blended into 

one.] 

Salve Jesu, rex sanctorum, 
Spes votiva peccatorum, 
Crucis ligno tanquam reus, 
Pendens homo, verus Deus, 
Caducis nutans genibus. 

quam pauper I quam nudus ! 
Qualis est in Cruce Indus [:] 
Derisorum [jocus*] faotus, 
Sponte tamen, non coactus, 
Attritus membris omnibus. 

Sanguis tuus abundanter 
Fusus fluit incessanter ; 
Totus lotus in cruore 
Stas in maximo dolore, 
PrsBcinctus vili tegmine ! 

Majestas infinita ! 
egestas inaudita ! 
Quis pro tanta charitate 
Quserit Te in veritate, 
Dans sanguinem pro sanguine ? 

Clavos pedum, plagas duras, 
Et tam graves impressuras, 
Circumplector cum affectu, 
Tuo pavens in aspectu, 
Tuorum memor vulnerum. 

* Totus. Ed. Ben. 
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HYMN AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS. 

From St. Bernard. 

Jesu, king of saints, whose name 
Is the sinful suppliant's claim. 
Very God, I gaze on Thee, 
Knees adroop upon the tree 
Stretched like a criminal : 

Oh how stricken ! Oh how bare ! 
What a mockery is there ! 
Made the scorn of every scoflter, 
Yet Thyself didst freely oflPer 
To bear that crushing thrall. 

Fast and faster, without stay, 
Flows the gushing blood alway ; 
Washed in that red stream all oyer, 
While one poor vest Thy limbs did cover, 
Thou stand*st in mighty pain. 

Thou Majesty Divine ! 
Was ever poverty like Thine ! 
Who for such surpassing love, 
Yielding blood for blood, will prove 

True follower in Thy train ? 

Print of nails, and stripe of lashes, 
And those cruel bleeding gashes, 

1 embrace, in wonder gazing 
On that vision most amazing 

Of what Thou didst endure. 
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Orates tantee charitati 
Nos agamus yulnerati, 
amator peccatorum, 
Hoparator confractorum, 
O dulcis Pater pauperum. 

• 

Quicquid est in me confracttim, 
Dissipatum aut distractiim, 
Dulcis Jesu, totum sana, 
Tu rostaura, Tu complana, 
Jam pio modicamine. 

Ac si prsoscns sis accede, 
Imo To pnosentem credo : 
Mo sauatis hie, ut spero ; 
Sana me, et salvus ere, 
In Tuo lavans sanguine. 

IHagas tuas rubicundas 
P!)t fixuras tam profundus 
Cordi meo fac inscribi, 
Ut configar totus Tibi, 
To modis amans omnibus. 

Dulcis Jesu, pie Deus, 
Ad Te clamo, licet reus : 
Prsobe mihi Te benignum, 
3^0 repellas me indignum 
Do Tuis Sanctis pedibus. 

Coram cruce procumbentem, 
Kosque pedes compleotentein, 
Jesu bone, non me spemas, 
Sed do cruce sanota comas 
Oompassionis gratia, 
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Sharing now Thy wounds, I pray Thee, 
Let me love for love repay Thee, 
Thou whose soul for sinners smarted, 
Healer of the broken-hearted, 
Kind Father of the poor. 

What in me is wounded, broken. 
What doth sore disease betoken, 
Sweetest Saviour, make it whole, 
Thou restore me, heal my soul 
With medicine divine. 

I draw near, as Thou wert by me, 
Yea, I do believe Thee nigh me : 
Heal me, Thou my hope hast been ; 
Cleanse me, and I shall be clean. 
When washed in blood of Thine. 

On my heart each stripe be written 
Wherewith Thou for me wert smitten. 
Each deep wound, that I may be 
Wholly crucified with Thee, 
And loving Thee alway. 

Gracious Jesu, Lord most dear. 
Guilty though I am, give ear : 
Show Thine own sweet clemency ; 
Spurn me not, though vile I be 
From Thy blest feet away. 

Here before Thee fallen, weeping. 
And with tears these torn feet steeping, 
Jesu, for Thy mercy's sake, 
Pity on my misery take, 
And one kind look let falL 
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In hac CTUce, stacs directe. 
Vide me, O mi Dilecte ; 
Ad Te totum me conyerte ; 
" Eflto sanns," die aperte, 
«* Dimitto tibi omnia.** 
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From the cross, uplifted high, 
My beloved, cast Thine eye ; 
Turn me to Thee, heart and soul ; 
Speak the word of power, " Be whole, 
I have forgiven thee all." 
1840. 
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XLI. 

THE EESTORATIOK 

Chables, I could weep to tHnk of thee to-day I 
Wlio, when a nation at thy feet outpoured 
Its glad devotion like a bonndless hoard, 
Could' st squander all the sacred gift away ; 
All that so long this widowed land had stored 
Up in her heart, till she to thee might pay 
The love which, faithful to her martyred lord, 
She let none touch beside. Oh ! lost one, say 
Did ne'er thine heart upbraid thee with the shout 
That England's long-pent loyalty sent out, 
When young and stainless yet, on Dover strand. 
With aU thy famous nobles at thy side, 
Ormonde and Digby, Cottington and Hyde, 
She saw thee back from exile step to land ? 
May 29. 



i 



XLn. 

THE SOUL'S VESTMENTS. 

The soul of man doth in a palace dwell. 

Like to some fabled Nereid, undiscemed, 

Save in the wondrous many-coloured shell 

That she hath formed around her, whence is learned. 

From the fair shape and fashion of her cell, 

Somewhat of its unseen inhabitant. 

She is a mute that cannot speak her want, 

But makes the world her loom, wherein to tell 

In speaking tapestry how her heart hath yearned 

To make her being's mystery visible. 
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She stands before us seen, and yet concealed 
In various vests, in language and the frame 
Of outward flesh still changing, still the same ; 
Like God beneath Creation's veil revealed. 



XLHI. 

A PASTOR'S THOUGHT. 

Men little know how many a heavy thought 
And anxious grief the village pastor meets, 
Which he whose lot is cast *mid crowded streets 
And cities knows not : — Every deed miswrought, 
Each heartless word, with sad announcement fraught 
Of fruitless toil, and kindness coldly took, 
, Are all too faithfully before him brought. — 
So have I seen, beside a shallow brook, 
An eager boy stand angling all the day, 
When the clear waters to his view betray 
Each fish that comes slow-gliding towards the hook ; 
And now his heart beats quick, his eyes are gay 
With hope, till soon, with disappointed look. 
He sees his prize turn off and dart away. 

Fbeshwater, September 6, 1840. 



XLIV. 

** I prayed to God to avenge me of death." 

Ed. Irving. 

Death ! thou keen, insulting enemy ; 
Here kneeling lonely in this desolate room, 

1 have prayed sore to be avenged of thee 
For this thy cruel deed ; and from the gloom 
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Of the dark entrance- chamber of the tomb . 

Now go I forth once more, &om this sharp hour, | 

To fight against thee, battling manfully 

With that fell Prince who gives thee all thy power ; 

And mighty is the arm that strengthens me. 

Yet should I falter, and in conflict cower, 

To hide my bleeding heart : Oh ! then the thought 

Of that sweet victim ravished from my side, n 

And Him who to redeem thy captives died, 1 1 

Shall nerve my soul to combat as I ought. 



March 17, 1841. 



XLV. 
THE SECOND DAT. 

This world I deem 

But a beautiful dream 
Of shadows that are not what they seem ; 

Where visions rise, 

Giving dim surmise 
Of the things that shall meet our waking eyes. 

Arm of the Lord I 

Creating Word ! 
Whose glory the silent skies record, 

Where stands thy name 

In scrolls of flame, 
On the firmament's high-shadowing frame I 

I gaze o'er head. 
Where thy hand hath spread 
For the waters of heaven that crystal bed, 



I 






'I 
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And stored the dew 
In its deeps of blue, 
Which the fires of the sun come tempered through. 

Soft they shine 

Through that pure shrine, 
As beneath the veil of thy Flesh divine 

Beams forth the light. 

That were else too bright 
For the feebleness of a sinner's sight. 

And such I deem 

This world will seem 
When we waken from life's mysterious dream. 

And burst the shell 

Where our spirits dwell 
In their wondrous ante-natal cell. 

I gaze aloof 

On the tissued roof, 
Where time and space are the warp and woof, 

Which the King of Kings 

As a curtain flings 
O'er the dreadfulness of eternal things — 

A tapestried tent, 

To shade us meant 
From the bare everlasting firmament ; 

Where the blaze of the skies 

Comes soft to our eyes, 
Through a veil of mystical imageries. 

But could I see. 

As in truth they be, 
The glories of heaven that encompass me, 

I should lightly hold 

The tissued fold 
Of that marvellous curtain of blue and gold. 

S 



I 

I 
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Soon the whole, 

Like a parched scroll, 
Shall before my amazed sight uproll, 

And, without a screen, 

At one burst bo seen } 

The Presence wherein I have over been. 

Oh ! who shall boar 

The blinding glare 
Of the Majesty that shall meet us there ? 

What eye may gaze 

On the unveiled blaze 
Of the light-girdled throne of the Ancient of Days ? 

Christ us aid ! 

Himself be our shade, 
That in that dread day we be not dismayed I 
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THE THIRD DAY. 

Thou spakest ; and the waters rolled 

Back from the earth away. 
They fled by Thy strong voice controlled, 

Till Thou didst bid them stay : 
Then did that rushing mighty ocean 
Like a tame creature cease its motion, 
Nor dared to pass where'er Thy hand 
Had fixed its bound of slender sand. 

And, freshly risen from out the deep, 

The land lay tranquil now, 
Like a newly chiistened child asleep 

With the dew upon its brow : 
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As when, in after-time, the Earth 
Eose from her second watery birth, 
In pure baptismal garments drest. 
And cahnly waiting to be blest. 

Again Thou spakest. Lord of Power, 

And straight the land was seen 
All clad with tree and herb and flower, 

A robe of lustrous green : 
Like souls wherein the hidden strength 
Of their new-birth is waked at length. 
When robed in holiness they tell 
"What might did in those waters dwell. . 

And still within this earth resides 

A hidden power divine. 
And, waiting for the hour, she bides 

Till Thou shalt give the sign : 
Then sudden into light shall burst 
A flush of glory, like at first. 
And this dark world around us lie 
Arrayed in immortality. 

Lord, o'er the waters of my soul 

The word of power be said ; 
Its thoughts and passions bid Thou roll 

Each in its channelled bed ; 
Till that, in peaceful order flowing, 
They time their glad obedient going 
To Thy commands, whose voice to-day 
Bade the tumultuous floods obey. 

For, restless as the moaning sea. 

The wild and wayward will, 
From side to side, is wearily^ 

Changing and tossing still ; 
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But, swayed by Thee, *tis like the river 
That down its green banks flows for ever. 
And, calm and constant, tells to all 
The blessedness of such sweet thrall. 

Then in my heart. Spirit of Might, 

Awake the life within, 
And bid a spring-tide, calm and bright. 

Of holiness begin : 
So let it lie, with Heaven's grace 
Pull shining on its quiet face. 
Like the young Earth, in peace profound, 
Amid the assuaged waters round. 
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THE FOURTH DAY. 

As yet the darkness and the day, 
Sphered in their separate dwelling, lay. 
But for the thrones of eve and morn, 
The kings of light were yet unborn. 

Then spake the Word of the Most High, 
And straight the solitude of sky 
Was peopled with the glimmering powers 
That sway the seasons, years, and hours ; 

And sun and moon, the signal given. 
Arose and took their seat in heaven. 
High o*er the earth, to yield it light. 
And rule the day-time and the night. 
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And far and near, in files of flame, 
The stars from out the darkness came, 
God*s host, in mystic ranks and signs 
Marshalling their far-off beaconing lines. 

In silent order each bright band 
Bows to a secret high command, 
On separate pauseless mission sent 
For witness, guide, and government. 

To heaven above, to earth below. 
The ordaining word of power doth go ; 
And kings and priests, O Lord, from Thee 
Take their appointed ministry. 

Their lamps of clay Thy hand hath lit, 
Each for its different station fit, 
A globe of light, a twinkling spark, 
To rule the day or cheer the dark. 

And Thou for each an orb hast traced, 
Where we, without or halt or haste, 
May move in order calm and true. 
As the sky's white-robed pilgrims do. 

O happy are the souls that stay 
In such harmonious course alway. 
And, like the patient stars, are found 
Walking each day their quiet round ! 

Deem not, when on the heavens ye gaze 
And see the midnight all ablaze, 
That we midst those bright strangers are 
An idle solitary star. 



^ 
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Eacli eoul, the living and the dead, 
The very earth whereon we tread, 
Is bound by mip:htiest, holiest ties 
With all creation's destinies. 

The Christ of God, who dwells on high 
In splendour of the Deity, 
Did take, O Earth, from dust of thine, 
That sacred Form, that Flesh Divine. 

For this thou ever shalt remain 
Linked into life's eternal chain. 
The fire-cleansed altar, where the curse 
Was taken from the universe ; 

The Temple, from whose quires shall ring 
Those harps the lost ones used to string. 
Whose silent notes have marred so long 
The music of the angels' song. 
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THE FIFTH DAY. 

O'er the void and formless earth 

In darkness lay the deep, 
When came the Eternal Spirit forth 

And stirred its silent sleep : 
He moved amid the unshapen gloom. 
And, through the mighty waters' womb. 

The thrill of life did creep. 
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Yet no sign of change it gave 

Till God the bidding spoke ; 
Then straight within the heaving wave 

The hidden power awoke ; 
And ocean teemed with living things, 
And heaven was swept with myriad wings 

That from the waters broke. 

Blessed creatures, first on you 

The benediction came. 
Which still on souls all bright with dew 

Celestial rests the same, 
That of baptismal waters bom, 
The benison of this fifth mom 

By holy birth-right claim. 

From that mystic deep arisen, 

Up, Christian Spirit, fly, 
As rose from out their watery prison 

The creatures of the sky ; 
On this his rising-day prepare 
To meet thy Saviour in the air, 

And seek thy home on high ! 

He into the heavens is gone ; 

And shouldst thou here below 
Bound old delights be lingering on. 

Thou canst not yet forego ? 
O chHd of an immortal birth. 
Inheritor of more than earth. 

Thy better portion know. 

Here awhile contented be 

In quietness to glide. 
Like the mute creatures of the sea. 

On through the opposing tide ; 

R 



o 
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Move upward still, though, fast and stron 
The world's dark waters foam along 
The torrent of their pride : 



Through the stream, *twixt earth and heaven, 

Thy steady course be bent ; 
While day by day shall strength be given 

To stem its swift descent : 
And think that still, with wings of love, 
The Eternal Spirit broods above 

The troublous element. 



XLIX. 

THE SIXTH DAY. 

Last of creation's days ; 

Last of the days of woe 
Which He, to whom be endless praise, 

Endured for us below. 
Most sad, most sacred time, 

Now let me watch and pray. 
And muse upon thy theme sublime. 

Thou wondrous day. 

To-day from Adam's side 

Our mother Eve was made. 
His beautiful and virgin bride. 

While he in sleep was laid ; 
To-day from Jesus' side 

The Church his spouse arose, 
Her life receiving from the tide 

That, as He slumbers, flows, 
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The water and the blood, 
That still, as first, flow on. 

When 'neath the Cross recording stood 
Thyself, Saint John. 



L, 

THE SEVENTH DAY.* 

Sabbath of the saints of old, 

Day of mysteries manifold. 

By the great Creator blest, 

Type of His eternal rest ; 

I with thoughts of Thee would seek 

To sanctify the closing week. 

Eesting from His work, the Lord 
Spake to-day the hallowing word ; 
And, His wondrous labours done. 
Now the everlasting Son 
Gave to heaven and earth the sign 
Of a wonder more divine : 

* ** Christus est magnum iQud Sabbatum et perpetumn, cujus figura 
erat parvum Sabbatum, quod inserviebat usque ad ipsius adventum." 
— £piphan. Hseres. 30. 

^'Yeniens autem Dominus noster, Sabbatum nostrom et requies 

nostra, attulit nobis requiem Sabbati sui." — Origen, in Matth. Tract. 

29, p. 164. 

« En tibi Christum, 

Infclix Judaea, Deum, qui Sabbata solvens 

Terras, mortales aetema in Sabbata sumpsit." 

Prudentius, in Apotheosi. 
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Resting from His work, to-day 
In the tomb the Saviour lay, 
His sacred form, from head to feet. 
Swathed in the winding-sheet, 
Lying in the rock alone 
Hid behind the sealed stone. 



All that seventh day long, I ween, 
Mournful watched the Magdalene, 
Rising early, resting late, 
By the sepulchre to wait 
In the holy garden glade, 
Where her buried Lord was laid. 



So, as closed the Sabbath night. 
In Goshen watched the Israelite, 
Staff in hand, in pilgrim guise, 
By the slaughtered sacrifice, 
Waiting till the midnight cry 
Signal gave that God was nigh. 

So with Thee, till life shall end, 
I would solemn vigil spend ; 
Let me hew Thee, Lord, a shrine 
In this rocky heart of mine, 
Where, in pure embalmed cell, 
None but Thou mayst ever dwell. 

Myrrh and spices I will bring. 
My poor affection's offering. 
Close the door from sight and sound 
Of the busy world around. 
And, in patient watch remain,' 
Till my Lord appear again. 
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still with Thee their Sabbath keep 
They who 'neath the altar sleep ; 
Scarce a day, perchance, doth seem 
The time of their unbodied dream, 
'Twixt their rest from labours past 
And their waking at the last. 

Then, the new creation done, 
Shall be Thy endless rest begun ; 
Jesu, keep me safe from sin. 
That I with them may enter in, 
And, danger past and toil at end. 
To thy resting-place ascend. 
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INSTALLATION ODE. 

Performed in the Senate House, Cambridge, on the 5th of July, 
1842, at the first Commencement after the Installation, and in 

the presence of 

His Grace, Hugh, Duke of Nobthvmberland, 
Chancellor of the University. 



I. 

Fling the gates of Music wide ! 

Hold back no more the rush of eong ; 

But, like an unchecked torrent, deep and strong, 
Pour forth, in one triumphant tide, 
The gathering burst from every side 
Of joy and gratulation and exulting pride. 

II. 

Hark ! how rolls the flood of sound, 
These monastic walls around. 

Sacred to studious watch and holy calm ; 
The river, as he stealeth by, 
"With soft pace and silently. 

Lingering to listen to the chanted psalm. 
Duly from the chapel borne. 
Hears another strain this mom. 
And wonders at the unwonted minstrelsy. 
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m. 

Strangely the voice of song and music falls, 
Startling these unworldly halls, 

Where, in quiet, priest and sage. 

Many an unrecorded age 
llave trimmed with pious hand the fire of learning, 

Watching o*er it day and night 
On heaven's most blessed altar burning, 

And made its lustre yet more bright 
For the pure incense, that they ceased not giving 
Unto its fragrant flames, of meek and saintly living. 



IV. 

But, Granta, at thine own command, 

That ancient stillness now we break, 
Thyself doth strike the key-note loud 

Of the song we wake. 
By all the stirring names of power. 
Hotspur, Douglas, and Glendower, 
That blazed in famous Border annals stand ; 

By all the lays and legends proud 
That cling round Alnwick's donjon-tower, 

Like a gorgeous sun-eet cloud 
Mantling some stately peak of Cheviot-land ; 
By all she owes to his own princely hand, 

She bids the song of welcome now 
In trumpet-tones uprise to greet 

The Peecy, at her summons come 

From his old Northumbrian home. 
To mount her venerable guardian-seat ; 

And, while around his manly brow 
She binds the symbol of her sway. 
Thus chant we loudly forth his Coronation lay. 
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V. 

" Wear the wreath thy worth has won thoe, ] 

Champion, take thy trust upon thee, 

Lift on high thy beaming shield 

The mightiest have been proud to wield ; 

To thine ancestral roll of fame 
Write thou one other title yet, 

That may ennoble e*en the Percy's name. 
And grace the blood of the Plantagenet 1 " * 

VI. 

But who be ye,f 

Whose shadowy consistory, laurel-crowned. 
Spectators of this goodly pomp I see ? 

Lo ! where in solemn rank around, 
Circling yonder chair of state, 
Do Granta's ancient guardians wait 
To welcome to his seat their newly-thronM mat©, 

VII. 

Names of old renown are there, 

Majestic forms and unforgotten faces ; 
Villiers and gallant Devereux, princely pair. 

In that august assembly take their places. 
And gaze conspicuous on the pageant fair ; 
While wisdom beams in Cecil's tranquil air ; 

♦ The Earls of Northumberland have thrice been allied by marriage 
with the House of Plantagenet. 

t The names that follow in (vii.) and (ix.) are those of former 
Chancellors of the University of Cambridge. John Fisher, Cardinal 
and Almoner to the Lady Margaret, 1604 ; William Cecil, Lord Bur- 
leigh, 1667 ; Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, 1698 ; George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, 1626 ; James Scott, Duke of Monmouth, 1674 ; 
and Charles Seymour, Duke of Somerset (an ancestor of the present 
Chancellor), 1688. 
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Prelates whose counsels swayed the realm, 

On their golden crosiers lean : 
Foremost of all undaunted Fisher stands, 

With look benign and stately bending mien ; 
Glad to behold beside the helm 

The son his own loved cloister bred, 
And lifting high his aged hands 

Thus speaks the benediction of the dead. 



VIII. 

** Heir of our ancient trust, with thee 

Long may the keeping of the fountain be, 
That guards the unsullied springs of Truth 

From touch of profanation free ; 
Here may the eager lips of youth 
Still quench their thirst in streams as pure 
As those which did thine early steps allure. 

And led thee up to this proud company.'* 



ix. 

Granta, while gazing on that lordly line, 

What more than mother's joy is thine, 

To see how England's noblest ones. 

Glorying to be called thy sons. 

Have vied thy deathless wreath around their brows to twine. 

Yet, 'mid those Splendour-circled names, 

One pitying look ill-fated Monmouth claims, 

Where in the illustrious throng he stands concealed ; 
Nor shalt thou fail to mark the while 
How there sits a radiant smile 
On the curled lip of haughty Somerset, 

To see his generous race can yield 
To learning's halls a Patron yet. 
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X. 

still, of that stately train the last, 

Upon one reverend form thine eyes are cast, 

And they with tears are filling fast. 

Oh, cease awhile, ye sounds of gladness, 

And let the plaintive notes and slow, 
Mingle with the thoughts of sadness 

Which from the memory flow, 
Of all the greatness and the worth, 
That with our honoured Camden passed from earth. 



XI. 

And Thou, around whose brows this mom 
The crown yon famous line has borne » 

Spreads its laureate leaves unfaded, — 
Ijong by that wreath, in lustre worn. 

Be thy temples shaded ! 
Under thine auspicious sway 
May Science still her daring way. 
Held by a hand unseen, in safety keep. 
Amid the stars of Heaven and caverns of the deep. 
Here let Plato's holy theme 
Still And another listening Academe ; 
While from Religion's ancient altar 
The soaring flames that never falter 
Far o'er the illumined land with steady radiance gleam. 

O Percy ! may that beaconing blaze, 
Yet more majestic mount on high 
Beneath the calm of thy propitious days ; 
Where priests may feed their censers bright, 
And Patriot hands their torches light. 
Nor let the olden fires of Faith and Fealty die ! 
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AT SEA. 

Dbeaey and dark the sea around me lay, 
The gleams of early sunshine all were gone, 

And I bethought me of the visiotis gay 
That from my heart had vanished, one by one : 

And life, I said, henceforth will seem to me 

All cold and cheerless, like the wintry sea. 

Yet here the petrel and the albatross, 
And the grey ice-bird, find their place of rest. 

And sleep upon the billows as they toss. 
Safe as the swallow in its warm-built nest 

Beneath some English cotter's household eaves, 

Deep hidden in the rustling ivy leaves. 

So thou, my soul, familiar seek to grow 
With thy drear lot, and make thereof thy home, 

Lean on the ice-cold bosom of thy woe. 
Till its chill touch familiar shall become. 

And thou shalt learn to love it, for His sake 

Who did with grief for thee His dwelling make. 

Ship " Tomatin," April, 1842. 
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TO A BEE, ON RELEASING IT FROM 

CAPTIVITY. 

Go, jro ! little insect, I will not detain thee, 

Again to thy home and thy industry go ; 
So ptMicoful thy nature, 'twere cruel to pain thee, 

Thou art armed as a soldier, but not as a foe ! 

Go, go ! little insect. Ah ! fain would I tell thee, 
How fruitless the cares that thy labours employ ; 

How hopeless and vain the desires that impel thee ; 
Thou art building the sweets that thou shall not enjoy. 

IJut no, thou art happy in ignorance ; hie thee 
Unhurt to the pride of thy storehouse again ; 

No fears shall alarm thee, though ruin is nigh thee, 
Thy labour is sweet, though but labour in vain. 

And yet not in vain, for thou hast thy reward in 
The hope which the prospects of plenty bestow ; 

Still sip at the fountain and roam in the garden, 
Disappointment and sorrow thou never shalb know ! 

Thou art happy, and wiser than those who despise thee. 
Who think themselves prudent, yet learn not to die ; 

When the keen frost overtakes thee, it will not surprise thee ; 
Their storehouse is empty, their winter is nigh. 
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They toil after objects that ne'er can repay them ; 

Their flowers bear no honey, though gaily they bloom ; 
They have doubts that perplex them, and fears that dismay 
them; 

This mars all their pleasures — the thought of the tomb. 

And thou, little insect, may'st yet have thy sorrow, 

And want may overtake thee, ere death shall arrive ; 
Thy flowers may be blighted, the rain, ere the morrow, 
,May scatter in ruins the boast of thy hive. 

But the Christian has sources that never can leave him. 
He has hopes that nor stoim, wind, nor tempest can move ; 

Though his flowers should all fade, and his labours deceive him. 
He looks for a summer eternal above. 

August y 1825 (aged 17). 



THOUGHTS IN SCOTLAND. 

I HAVE stood on the top of Ben-Venue, 
"When Loch Katrine's ripples were loveliest blue, 
And I thought, as I gazed on that fairy sight, 
I had ne'er seen prospect half so bright ! 

I have stood on Ben-Lomond's head of pride, 
And gazed on fair Scotland far and wide ; 
But oh ! for a poet's pen to show 
The wondrous prospect that lay below ! 

Here mountains on mountains towering high, 
Heaved their bare summits to the sky ; 
There lakes in wildering mazes rolled. 
Turned to the sun their waves of gold. 
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In awful pleasure the eye rolled on, 
It found no horizon to rest upon ; 
Oh ! who could gaze on that land so fair, 
And say that no feeling of awe was there ? 

It was not the height of that mountain's brow, 
That made me tremble to look below, 
The shelving steep, or the faithless tread, 
That filled the mind with anxious dread. 

No ! 'twas the thought of that boundless sea 
That rolls in the depths of eternity. 
Whose flood, when life's short passage is o'er. 
For ever flows on without a shore ! 

When I bent o'er that mountain's head sublime, 
I thought of myself and the shortness of time ; 
And I seemed, compared with that distant sea. 
Like a speck in the midst of eternity. 

Like the purple cloud on Benledi's brow, 
Like the morning dew, or the flake of snow. 
Like the harebell's flower, or the dashing spray. 
The glory of this world passes away. 



LINES ADDRESSED TO THE PUPILS AT A 
YOUNG LADIES' SCHOOL. 

What garland shall a pastor send 

To deck the brow of youth. 
Creation's loveliest hues to blend 

With gems of sacred truth ? 
Shall he choose the snowdrop meek. 
Fairer than the virgin's cheek, 
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Simple, downcast, modest flower, 

Drooping in its lonely bower ? 

Shall lie crop the crocus gay, 

First to greet the sunny ray, 

Leafless, looking at the sky, 

Emblem of early piety ? 

Or the gentle primrose bring, 

Fitstbom of the blooming spring, 

Like to virtue, lowly born. 

Peeping 'neath its guardian thorn ? 

Or, retiring to the glade. 

Deep beneath the hawthorn-shade. 

Crop a violet-wreath from thence. 

Sign of sweet benevolence ? 

Sweet are the flowers of earth — but all 

Wither away and die ; 
But .there's one flower which, when they fall, 

Blooms for eternity ; 
The Eose of Sharon, — it is He, 
Sweet flower of the Nativity : 
Jesus, the Saviour ! — pluck that flower. 

And place it near thy heart ; 
When storms have rent each earthly bower 

Its bloom shall ne'er depart ; 
Thy joy, thy glory it shall be 
In heavenly bowers eternally. 



FRAGMENT. 

True love is a high and a holy thing. 

It stoops from Heaven on an angel's wing : 

A bright reflexion of joys above, 

A transcript fair of the Saviour's love. 

It constantly burns with a sacred flame, 

And breathes of the home from "VNldch it camo ; 
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Xo sordid, no selfish aim it will own, 
It lives for the object it loves alone. 
With lapse of time it d )e3 not decay, 
"With fading beauty it fades not away ; 
No transplantation its roots can sever. 
It buds on earth, and it blooms for ever. 



MIDNIGHT HYMN. 

Hark ! *tis the midnight bell. 

The solemn numbers toll ; 
Awake — arise ; prepare to meet 

The Bridegroom of the soul I 

When Paul at Troas preached. 
Till midnight's hour was fled, 

A youth, who sunk in slumber down. 
Was taken up for dead. 

And are we slumbering here ? 

Greiit God, our slumbers break ! 
Ere yet is gone another year, 

We would, we would awake ! 

Oh I breathe on these dry bones, 

Impait Thy Spirit's power ; 
Grant us to feel renewing grace 

In this most solemn hour ! 

For every sin that's past 

Deep sorrow may we feel. 
And, with the blood of Christ our Lord, 

The peaceful covenant seal I 
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HYMN FOR GOOD FRIDAY. 

Weep, O my soul, the Saviour dies. 

He dies for sins of thine ; 
Thy substitute and sacrifice, 

He feels the wrath Divine. 



Weep, O my soul, heart-melting tears. 
His heart weeps blood for thee ; 

The burthen of thy guilt He bears. 
On that accursed tree. 



Weep, O my soul ; lie still and weep, 

On Calvary's gory sod : 
What wounds thy sins have made, how deep 

They pierce the Lamb of God ! 



Weep ; for the love that's bleeding there 
The hardest heart can move ; 

Who would refuse to shed a tear. 
Beholding Jesus' love ? 



Weep for the anguish He has felt, 
Weep for thy heart of steel ; 

Till all its iron fibres melt. 
And learn His love to feel. 

S 
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Weep, O my soul ; such tears are sweet ; 

A rainbow-liglit I see 
Shine throagh them, as I still repeat, 

" The Sayiour died for me ! " 



EPITAPH ON A FAITHFUL SERVANT. 

Elvinoton Churcutabd, Yobkbhikb. 

Sleep sweetly till the Besurrectioii day, 
Thoa peaceful tenant of a house of clay ; 
Unknown on earth, now glorions in the skies, 
On angols' wings, immortal spirit, rise ; 
A servant once, thy heavenly Master see, 
Who took on Him a servant's form for thee ; 
With holy rapture join the choirs above, 
And, all-adoring, praise Bedeeming Love ! 



"PEACE, BE STILL/' 

Deab Saviour, when the storms of life 
Engage in fierce and doubtful strife, 
With danger fraught, with sorrow rife, 

No earth can help afford ; 
How blest the happy souls who know 
The joys that from Thy presence flow. 
The peace Thou only canst bestow, 

Jesus, my Lord ! 
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When clouds of doubt and fear arise, 
And darkness veils the pilgrim's skies. 
No beacon-light below he spies, 

No star above ; 
Firm, as on rock in wintry sea. 
He builds secure who builds on Thee, 
Blest anchor for eternity 

Of hope and love ! 

Like weary dove on flagging wing, 
Beturning from her wandering, 
That hath no olive-branch to bring, 

That finds no rest ; 
If through the gloom her home she spies, 
Swift darting through the yielding skies, 
With one vast bound of love she flies. 

Straight to her nest. 

Like shallop light on rock-girt seas. 

That long hath strove with thwarting breeze. 

Eager to reach the port she sees. 

Unable to attain ; 
If once she catch the wished-for gale, 
Exultingly she spreads her sail, 
Shoots o'er the surge, and hark ! they hail 

Her home again ! 

So, when the billows roar around. 
High o'er the foaming waves I bound, 
So tremblingly I gaze around, 

Thy form to see ; 
Then bending to the favouring wind 
The canvas of my willing mind, 
I leave the dashing waves behind. 

And rest in Thee. 
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EPITAPH IN YORK CEMETERY, 

In Mbmory of William Napier Dibb, a ointlbmak of great and 
active beneyolencb and piety, who died in 1842, aged 33. 

Stranger ! dost ask what noble heraldry, 
What rank the subject of this tablet bore ? 

Pure faith, meek hope, and noiseless charity, 
These were the arms his sacred scutcheon wore, 

His style a Christian, he assumed no more ; 
Rich fruits of loye embalm his memory. 

Few were his days ; but, if 'tis rightly deemed 
They live the longest who the most achieve 

Of good to man, his coarse, though short it seemed. 
Ages of busy trifling did outlive ; 

And still his virtues shed a sweet perfume 
Of grace Divine around his early tomb. 



"TO MY DEAR MOTHER, ON HER 

BIRTHDAY." 

John xix. 26, 27. 

When hanging on the cursed tree. 
For sinners such as you and me. 

The Saviour dear, 
The foremost still to give relief 
To other's woes, saw, filled with grief» 

His mother near. 
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Bending beside the fatal wood 
The Holy Virgin weeping stood ; 

Nor far removed, 
Alone of all the chosen band, 
See there the young disciple stand, 

Whom JesTis loved. 

** Mother, behold thy son," He cried ; 
** Thee to his care I now confide." 

Then to His friend, 
** Behold thy mother there," He said, 
** Support and cheer her in my stead. 

Till life shall end." 

That word His follower's slumber broke, 

And all his soul of love awoke 

» 

From griefs dark cell ; 
Ashamed of solitary tears, 
The widowed mother home he bears, 

With him to dwell. 

Enthroned in Heaven's bright glory now, 
Has He no mothers here below ? * 

Yes, sorrowing one. 
On yonder throne He thinks of thee 
Who feebly cry'st, ** Eemember me, 

Left aU alone ! " 

No ! thou art not alone, though one, 
Thy youngest, dearest son, is gone 

Far o'er the sea ; 
Still fond and grateful sons are thine 
Who long to cheer thy life's decline, 

And live for thee. 

♦ Matt. xii. 48—50. 
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And now on this thy natal day, 
While mourning him who's far away, 

Our much-loved brother ; 
Methinks I hear that voice so sweet, 
In accents softly sad, repeat. 

Behold thy mother ! 

Yes, mother dear, indulgent, kind, 
Now be thy weary head reclined 

This breast upon ; 
With us thy former griefs beguile, 
To ease thy sorrows, with a smile 

Behold thy son. 

Ipswich, January 18, 1842. 



THE END. 
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TIMES. 

"We once more commend to our readers a work which is a fittin 
monument, erected with the true self-forgetfulness of a loving brother and 
faithful biographer; and which will leave the abiding impression that i 
Norman Macleod aU who knew him mourn a devoted, gallant, and delightfi 
friend, and his Church and country lost a magnificent champion of the gooc 
the noble, and the true." 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

" Mr. Donald Macleod has dohe his work of compiling this memoir of h: 
justly celebrated brother with care and good taste. The introductory chaptei 
give an interesting glimpse of a ^tate of life and manners that is now wel 
nigh forgotten." 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

" There is in this memoir a sense of vivid reality and of dose personi 
contact, which is a rare quality in this branch of literature." 

SPECTATOR. 
" A memoir worthy of the subject. It may well do for Scotland what D 
Stanley's * Life of Arnold ' did for England." 

ATHENiEUM. 
"There is throughout these volumes a freedom from cant and sent 
mentality that is rare in the biography of a popular divine." 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
" This book is a portrait, and it is so well done that it n^ay be taken as a 
example by writers who have such a dehcate piece of work in hand. . . 
That a man so free in thought, so bold in speech, so broad in charity, shou] 
be at the same time so simply devout, full of all the tremblings of the tendere 
piety, is a lesson and example to us all." 

I CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

* "A really good book. . . . We would venture earnestly to commec 

» it to the consideration of the English clergy, . . . • Brave and tende 

; manful and simple, profoundly susceptible of enjoyment, but never preferriE 

I it to duty ; overflowing with love, yet always chivalrous for truth ; full < 

power, full of labour, full of honour, he has died, and has bequeathed to u 
for a study which we hope will reach far beyond the bounds of his communic 
and denomination, the portrait of a great orator and pastor and a true an 
|l noble-hearted man." 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
I ** The life of a thorough man . . . with boundless fun there is alwa; 

I strong sense and real earnestness." 
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